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PREFATORY NOTE. 


United States Geological and 
Geographical Survey of the Territories, 

• Washington , D. <7., June 10, 1877. 

Daring the year 1851, while engaged in exploring the then almost 
unknown country along the Upper Missouri and its tributaries, the 
writer of this note commenced the work of collecting vocabularies of the 
languages and other ethnological data respecting the Indians of the 
Northwest. He continued this work at intervals during a period of 
about six years, and the materials thus accumulated were finally published 
in 1862 in the “ Transactions” of the American Philosophical Society 
of Philadelphia, under the title of “ Contributions to the Ethnography 
and Philology of the Indian Tribes of the Missouri Valley’ 7 . A brief 
sketch of the Hidatsa Indians, and an incomplete vocabulary of their 
language, was included in that work. 

The author of the present volume. Dr. Washington Matthews, assist¬ 
ant surgeon United States Army, spent some years among these In¬ 
dians while stationed at a military post in performance of his official du¬ 
ties as a medical officer of the Army. During this period he paid great 
attention to the same subject, observing the manners, customs, and 
other characteristics of these Indians, and making a close and careful 
study of their language. In this way were secured the materials upon 
which, elaborated with the utmost care and with conspicuous ability, 
the present important memoir is based. 

Dr. Matthews’s earlier studies of the subject resulted in a Hidatsa- 
English and English-Hidatsa vocabulary, prefaced by an essay on the 
grammatical structure of the language. A small edition (100 copies) was 
printed by Mr. J. G. Shea as one of his series of American Linguistics. 
At the request of the writer,—who earnestly desired to push to comple¬ 
tion the work he had long since undertaken, but was compelled by pres¬ 
sure of other engagements to suspend,—Dr. Matthews spent much time 
in entirely remodeliug aud greatly enlarging the scope of his paper, to 
include the ethnography as well as the philology of the tribe. His final 
result is herewith presented. 

Besides revising and addiug much new matter to the vocabularies, Dr. 
Matthews has here made those other important additions, without which 
the article could hardly have been considered monographic. The whole 
of the “ethnography ” aud “ philology ” are new. The manner in w,hich 
the work has been accomplished reflects great credit upon the author 
and upon the Medical corps of the Army, whose capacity for scientific 
work Dr. Matthews honorably illustrates in his own person. Of the 
value of the work as a contribution to American Ethnology, little need 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


be said; I regard it as the most important memoir on our aboriginal 
Indian languages which has appeared since the Dakota grammar and 
dictionary, by Rev. S. R. Riggs, was published by the Smithsonian In¬ 
stitution. 

It was originally intended to publish this treatise as a portion of a 
general work on Indian ethnography now in course of preparation by 
the undersigned. The delay in its appearance which such course would 
entail, and the great merit of the work here accomplished, render it de¬ 
sirable, in justice both to the author and to the subject, that it should 
appear as a separate publication. 

As circumstances rendered it impossible for the author to attend per¬ 
sonally to the work during its passage through the press, the duty of 
superintending its publication devolved upon Dr. Elliott Coues, U. S. 
A., to whom the thanks of the Survey are due for the careful manner in 
which he has accomplished the task. 

F. Y. HAYDEN, 

United States Geologist. 
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ETHNOGRAPHY. 


PART I. 

THE VILLAGE AT FORT BERTHOLD, AND ITS INHABITANTS. 

§ 1.—The Hidatsa, Minnetaree, or Gros ventre Indians, 
are one of the three tribes which at present inhabit the per¬ 
manent village at Fort Berthold, Dakota Territory, and hunt 
on the waters of the Upper Missouri and Yellowstone Rivers, 
in Northwestern Dakota and Eastern Montana. 

The history of this tribe is so intimately connected with 
that of the politically-allied tribes of the Aricarees and Man- 
dans that we cannot well give an account of one without 
making some mention of the others. In this first part of the 
Ethnography, all the tribes are included. 

§ 2. Location. —An arid prairie-terrace, some four miles 
wide, stretching southward to the Missouri from the base of 
bluffs which form the edge of a higher plain, becomes gradu¬ 
ally narrower as it approaches the river, and terminates in a 
steep bluff of soft rock and lignite which overhangs the river. 
On the southern extremity of this terrace, near the brow of 
the bluff, stand the Indian village, and what remains, since a 
recent fire, of the old trading-post of Fori Berthold. This is 
on the left bank of the Missouri, in latitude 47° 34' north, and 
longitude 101° 48' west, nearly. About five years ago, a large 
reservation was declared for them in Dakota and Montana, 
along the Missouri and Yellowstone Rivers. Fori Berthold is 
in the northeast corner of this reservation. 

§ 3. Dwellings. —The village consists of a number of 
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houses* built very closely together, without any attempt at 
regularity of position. The doors face in every possible direc¬ 
tion ; and there is great uniformity in the appearance of the 
lodges; so it is a very difficult matter to find one’s way among 
them. 

Old-style lodges .-—Most of the houses of the village were 
in 1865 peculiar, large, earth-covered lodges, such as were 
built by various tribes of Indians of the plains, in the valley 
of the Missouri, and so often, with varying accuracy, described 
by travelers.! Each one of these lodges consists of a wooden 
frame, covered with willows, hay, and earth. A hole in the 
top, which lets in the light and lets out the smoke, and a door¬ 
way on one side, are the only apertures in the building*. The 
door is made of raw-hide stretched on a frame, or of puncheons, 
and it is protected by a narrow shed or entry from six to ten feet 
long. Over the smoke-holes of many of the lodges are placed 
frames of wicker-work, on which skins are spread to the wind¬ 
ward in stormy weather to keep the lodges from g*etting smoky- 
Sometimes bull-boats are used for this purpose. On the site 
of a proposed lodge, they often dig down a foot or more, in 
order to find earth compact enough to form a good floor; so, 
in some lodges, the floors are lower than the general surface of 
the ground on which the village stands. The floor is of earth, 

* In the fall of 1872, Dr. C. E. MoChesney, then physician at the Berthohl 
agency, counted, with great care, tin buildings in the village, and, in a letter, gave 


me the following results:— 

Old-style (round) lodges of Rees... . 43 

Log-cabins of Rees. 28 

Total nnmber of houses of Rees.. 71 

Old-style lodges of Grosventres and Mandans. 35 

Log-cabins of Grosventres and Mandans... 69 

Total nnmber of houses of Grosventres and Mandans. 104 

Total of houses in village.. 175 


He remarks:—“ I could i>ot separate the Grosventres from the M tiidans, owing to the 
stupidity of the interpreter. If anything, this number is under, certaiuly not over ; 
but it does not vary more than ten.”—Some live or six hduses, occupied by white men 
wi h Indian families, were probably not included in this enumeration. 

t Lewis and Clarke, pp. 73, 78.—Gass, pp. 72, 73.—Maximilian, p. 343.—De 
Suiet, pp. 76-77, and others.—Compare with descriptions of Kauzas, Omaha, aud 
Pawnee lodges in Lome’s expedition, pp. 120, 200, 436. 
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and has in its center a circular depression, for a fire-place, 
about a foot deep, and three or four feet wide, with an edging 
of flat rocks. These dwellings, being from thirty to forty feet 
in diameter, from ten to fifteen feet high in the center, and from 
five to seven feet high at the eaves, are quite commodious. The 
labor of constructing them is performed mostly by the women; 
but, in lifting and setting the heavier beams, the men assist. If, 
with the aid of steel axes obtained from the whites, the task of 
building such a house is no easy one at this day, how difficult 
it must have been a century ago, when the stone ax was their 
best implement, and when the larger logs had to be burned 
through in order that pieces of suitable length might be ob¬ 
tained ! 

The frame of a lodge is thus made :—A number of stout 
posts, from ten to fifteen, according to the size of the lodge, 
and rising to the height of about five feet above the surface of 
the earth, are set about ten feet apart in a circle. On the tops 
of these posts, solid beams are laid, extending from one to 
another. Then, toward the center of the lodge, four more 
posts are erected, of much greater diameter than the outer posts, 
and rising to the height of ten or more feet above the ground. 
These four posts stand in the corners of a square of about 
fifteen feet, and their tops are connected with four heavy logs 
or beams laid horizontally. From the four central beams to the 
smaller external beams, long poles., as rafters, are stretched at 
an angle of about 30° with the horizon; and from the outer 
beams to the earth a number of shorter poles are laid at an 
angle of about 45°. Finally, a number of saplings or rails 
are laid horizontally to cover the space between the four cen¬ 
tral beams, leaving only a hole for the combined skylight and 
chimney. This frame is then covered with willows, hay, and 
earth, as before mentioned; the covering being of equal depth 
over all parts of the frame. Earlier writers speak of the sup¬ 
porting-posts of the lodge as being forked. Nowadays, they 
seldom take the trouble to obtain forked sticks for this purpose. 

From the above description, it will be seen that the outline 
of a vertical section, or of the elevation of such a lodge, is neces¬ 
sarily an irregular hexagon, while that of its ground-plan is 
t 
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polygonal, the angles being equal in number to the shorter 
uprights. Prince Maximilian’s artist usually sketches the lodge 
very correctly; but Mr. Catlin invariably gives an incorrect 
representation of its exterior. Wherever he depicts a Mandan, 
Arickaree, or Minnetaree lodge, he makes it appear as an almost 
exact hemisphere, and always omits the entry. It would seem 
that, in filling in his sketches, he adopted the hemisphere as a 
convenient symbol for a lodge. The authors referred to by 
name in the foot-note on page — speak of the entry or pas¬ 
sage. * 

A partition of puncheons, poles, or hurdles is often raised 
between the fire-place and the door, particularly in cold weather, 
to shelter the group around the fire-place when the door is 
opened. Mats, hurdles, hair-pillows, and buffalo-robes laid on the 
ground constitute the seats. Curtained bedsteads are arranged 
around the circumference of the lodge, between the shorter 
uprights. Arms, implements, household-utensils, medicine- 
bags, etc., are hung from pegs on the various supporting-posts 
of the lodge. A wooden .mortar, wherein com and meat are 
pounded, is set in the earthen floor. The space between the 
outer row of supporting-posts and the outer wall is called 
‘atuti’, or bottom of the lodge , and in it stored bull-boats, skin- 
lodges, and various other articles; here, too, we usually find the 
sudatory. Valuable horses are often housed at night in these 
lodges, in a pen near the door; but the residents of the log- 
houses, to be described hereafter, keep horses in separate sheds 
outside. 

Log-houses .—Every winter, until 1866, the Indians left 
their permanent village, and, moving some distance up the Mis¬ 
souri Valiev, built temporary quarters, usually in the center of 
heavy forests and in the neighborhood of buffalo. The chief 
objects of this movement were that they might have fuel con¬ 
venient, and not exhaust the supply of wood in the neighbor¬ 
hood of the permanent village. It was also advisable that, 
during a portion of the year at least, they should not harass 
the game near home. The houses of the winter-villages resem- 

* Perhaps it would be well to illustrate this with a copy of plate 47, vol. 1, of 
Catlin, and a copy of the figure on p. 343 of Maximilian. 
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bled much the log-cabins of our own western pioneers. They 
were neatly built, very warm, had regular fire-places and 
chimneys built of sticks and mud, and square holes in the roofs 
for the admission of light. Ten years ago, there were some 
cabins of this description in the permanent village at Fort Berth- 
old ; every year since, they are becoming gradually more nu¬ 
merous and threaten to eventually supplant the original earth- 
covered lodges. By reference to the note on page 4, it will be 
seen that, in 1872, the former outnumbered the latter by about 
nineteen. 

Skin-lodges .—The practice of building winter-quarters is 
now abandoned. As game has recently become very scarce 
in their country, they are obliged to travel immense distances, 
and almost constantly, when they go out on their winter-hunts. 
Requiring, therefore, movable habitations, they take with them, 
on their journeys, the ordinary skin-lodges, or “ tepees”, such as 
are used by the Dakotas, Assiniboines, and other nomadic tribes 
in this region. Such lodges, too, they have always used on 
their summer-hunts, and on all long journeys except with war- 
parties. The skin-lodges of the prairie Indians have been so 
often described and depicted that any further reference to them 
in this paper would be unnecessary. It is enough to say that 
the tribes here considered, construct them in the same manner 
as do their neighbors, often ornamenting them with paintings, 
quill-embroideries, and other decorations. 

Hunting-lodges .—In one of his “Solitary Rambles”, Palliser 
found, on the Turtle Mountain, four days journey from Fort 
Berthold, in the spring of 1858, a Minnetaree hunting-lodge of 
which he says:—“They had built a triangular lodge of long 
wooden poles, like hop-poles,, piling them in the shape of a 
cone, and so closely as to render the hut bullet-proof, a neces¬ 
sary precaution, as they could never venture there save in fear 
of their lives, the position lying in the regular pass of the Sioux, 
when they go to war with either them or the Crows. We took 
possession of the hut, not sorry to feel ourselves in a bullet¬ 
proof shelter, in a place where, I must admit, we ran some risk 
of being surprised by an Indian war-party.”* 


* p. 266. 
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In the winter of 1871, while hunting with a party of In¬ 
dians from the Berthold village, in the bad-lands of the Little 
Missouri, I spent three nights in a lodge of exactly the same 
kind, which was quite old, and had often served as the tempo¬ 
rary shelter of Hidatsa hunting-parties. It stood in an excel¬ 
lent but dangerous game-region, some four or five days journey 
from Fort Berthold, and was built for the convenience of par¬ 
ties composed only of men who found it advisable to visit that 
neighborhood without tents or other incumbrances. There are 
probably other lodges of this kind in the country around Berth- 
old, but I have seen only this. one. 

§ 4. Drying-frames, corn-scaffolds, or, as some call them, 
“ gridirons ”, stand in various parts of the village, and are quite 
numerous. They must resemble much the drying-frames of 
the agricultural tribes of the far east and south, if we are to 
judge by the descriptions given. They seem to differ in shape 
from those of the Omahas—of which the writer has seen photo¬ 
graphs, but not the originals—by having the supporting-posts 
longer, and rising above the floor. They are made by setting 
in the ground some six or eight saplings, which rise to the 
height of twelve or fifteen feet. To these, at the height of 
seven or eight feet, cross-pieces are lashed; and on the latter 
a floor of poles or willcfw hurdles is laid; smaller poles are 
lashed to the tops of the upright supports. Corn and other 
vegetables, meat, robes, etc., are dried on these frames; and 
the labor of preparing and cleaning corn is done on the hurdle- 
floor, or on the ground underneath. 

§ 5. Caches. —The numerous caches , or pits, for storing 
grain, are noteworthy objects in the village. In summer, when 
they are not in use, they are often left open, or are carelessly 
covered, and may entrap the unwary stroller. When these I ndians 
have harvested their crops, and before they start on their winter- 
hunt, they dig their caches , or clear out those dug in previous 
years. A cache is a cellar, usually round, with a small open¬ 
ing above, barely large enough to allow a person to descend ; 
when finished, it looks much like an ordinary round cistern. 
Reserving a small portion of corn, dried squash, etc., for winter 
use, they deposit the remainder in. these subterranean store- 
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houses, along with household-utensils and other articles of 
value which they wish to leave behind. They then fill up the 
orifices with earth, which they trample down and rake over; 
thus obliterating every trace of the excavation. Some caches 
are made under the floors of the houses, others outside, in 
various parts of the village-grounds; in each case, the distance 
and direction from some door, post, bedstead, fire-place, or 
other object is noted, so that the stores may be found on the 
return of the owners in the spring. Should an enemy enter 
the village while it is temporarily deserted, the goods are safe 
from fire and theft. This method of secreting property has 
long been in use among njany tribes, has been adopted by 
whites living on the plains, and is referred to in the works of 
many travelers. 

§ 6. Cemetery. — Burials. —On the prairie, a short distance 
behind the village, are scattered around the scaffolds and 
the graves whereon and wherein are deposited the dead. 
Formerly, all who died in the village were placed on scaffolds, 
as is the custom ivith most of the Missouri Valley tribes; but 
the practice of burying in the ground, after the manner of the 
Europeans and Arickarees, is gradually becoming more com¬ 
mon; and every year the scaffolds decrease, and the graves 
increase in number. When at a distance from their village 
on their hunts, if encamped in the neighborhood of timber, 
they lay the corpses in the branches of the trees instead of 
building scaffolds. 

§ 7. Places of worship.— There are, in the village, two 
open spaces, which, although of irregular shape, may be called 
squares; one of these is in the Mandan, the other in the 
Arickaree quarter. Beside each square stands a large round 
u medicine-lodge ”, or temple, built as described in the second 
paragraph of § 3, which is used for purposes that, in a general 
way, are called religious. 

In the center of the Mandan square is a small circular 
palisade, about six feet high and four feet in diameter, made of 
neatly-hewn puncheons set closely together. It has somewhat 
the appearance of a large barrel, and is emblematic of the ark 
in which, according to Mandan mythology, the sole survivor 
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of the Deluge was saved. The square, the medicine-lodge, 
with its four poles in front, surmounted by sacrificial effigies, 
and the ark, as they may be seen at Fort Berthold to-day, 
seem to be the almost exact counterparts of those which were 
seen in the old Mandan village at Fort Clarke, in 1832 and 1833, 
by George Catlin and the Prince of New-Wied, if we are to 
judge by the drawings they have given us. Within the temple 
and around the ark, the Mandans still perform the ceremony of 
the Okeejxx, which Catlin so accurately describes. The awful 
severities of the rite have, however, been somewhat mitigated 
since his day. 

The medicine-lodge of the Arickarees is larger than that 
of the Mandans, and is used for a greater variety of ceremo¬ 
nies. Some of these performances, consisting of ingenious 
tricks of jugglery and dances, representative of various hunts, 
we might be inclined to call theatrical rather than religious. 
Probably these Indians consider them both worshipful and en¬ 
tertaining. It is often hard to tell how much of a religious 
ceremony is intended to propitiate the unknown powers, and 
how much to please the spectators. 

The Grosventres, or Hidatsas, have no house especially 
devoted to their “medicine”. Some of their minor rites are 
performed in ordinary dwellings, in temporary houses, or in 
the open air. Their most important ceremony is conducted in 
a structure of willows erected for the occasion around a tall 
forked log. After the ceremony (described in § 22), the log, or 
pole, is left standing until the forces of nature throw it down. 
Several of these logs, in various stages of decay, may be seen 
on the prairie between the village and the cemetery. 

§ 8. Fortifications. —Many travelers have described 
their towns as being fortified,* sometimes with walls, but 
usually with ditches and stockades, or with stockades alone. 
The latter system of defense was in use at the village of Fort 
Berthold until the winter of 1865, when they cut down the 
palisades for fire-wood; and they have never since restored 
them. The presence of United States troops in their neigh- 

* Lewis and Clarke, pp.69, 70, 72, 73, 74, 82, 84, etc.—Maximilian, p. 342.—Catlin, 
N. A. Indians, pp. 73, 204. 
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borhood, and the growing weakness of the Dakotas, were prob¬ 
ably the causes which led them to discontinue their fortifica¬ 
tions. 

§ 9. Farms and farming. —From the base of the prairie- 
terrace described in § 2, the bottom lands of the Missouri 
extend to the east and to the west, up and down the river. In 
the neighborhood of the village, they are covered partly with 
forest-trees, willow's, and low brush, but chiefly with the little 
fields or gardens of these tribes. 

Five years ago, all the land cultivated around the village 
consisted of little patches, irregular in form and of various 
sizes, which were cleared out among the willows. The patches 
were sometimes separated from one another by trifling willow- 
fences; but the boundaries were more commonly made by 
leaving the weeds and wallows uncut, or small strips of ground 
uncultivated, between the fields. Every woman in the village 
capable of working had her own piece of ground, which she 
cultivated with a hoe; but some of the more enterprising paid 
the traders in buffalo-robes to plow their land. They raised 
the plants which nearly all the agricultural tribes of the tem¬ 
perate regions cultivated at the time of the discovery of 
America—corn, squashes, beans, and tobacco. They also im¬ 
proved the growth of the wild sunflower, the seeds of which 
they eat. Their system of tillage was rude. They knew 
nothing of the value of manuring the soil, changing the seed, 
or alternating the crops. Perhaps they had little need of such 
knowledge; for when the soil was worn out, they abandoned 
it; and there was no stint of land in the wilderness. Some¬ 
times, after a few years of rest, they would resume the culti¬ 
vation of a worn field that was quite near the village, for 
proximity lent some value to the land; but they had no regu¬ 
lar system of fallowing. They often planted a dozen grains 
of corn or more to the hill, and did not hoe very thoroughly. 

Within the last few years, there has been an improvement 
in their farming. The bottom to the west of the village is still 
divided up and cultivated in the old way; but the bottom to 
the east and a part of the upland have been broken up by 
the Indian agency, fenced, and converted into a large field. A 
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portion of this field is cultivated (chiefly by hired Indians) for 
the benefit of the agency, and the rest has been divided into 
small tracts, each to be cultivated by a separate family for its 
own benefit. Potatoes, turnips, and other vegetables have 
been introduced. The men apply themselves willingly to the 
labors of the field; and the number of working men is con¬ 
stantly increasing. 

The Arickarees and Mandans have doubtlessly tilled the 
soil for many centuries. Their accounts of the origin of corn 
are mingled with their earliest myths and traditions. There 
are some reasons for believing that the Arickarees represent 
an older race of farmers than the Mandans; for their religious 
ceremonies connected with planting are the more numerous, 
and they honor the corn with a species of worship. In every 
Arickaree lodge, there is a large ear of corn, which has lasted 
for generations, sticking oiit of the mouth of a medicine-bag. 
At their feasts, they make offerings to the corn by rubbing a 
piece of meat on it, while they pray to it for plentiful harvests, 
and address it by the name of “ mother”. The Hidatsas claim 
to have had no knowledge of corn until they first ate it from 
the trenchers of the Mandans; and they have no important 
ceremonies connected with the harvesting, yet they cultivated 
it long befoie the advent of the white man. 

In favorable years, they had good harvests, and were able 
to sell corn to other Indians and to their traders, besides keep¬ 
ing all they wanted for their own use. But they are not 
always thus fortunate, for the soil of their country, even that 
on the Missouri bottoms, is not very rich; the summer season 
is short, with early and late frosts; the climate is dry; long 
droughts often prevail, to guard against which they have no 
system of irrigation; and, lastly, the grasshoppers—the plague 
of the Missouri Valley farmer—have often devoured the crops 
that had escaped all other enemies, and left the Indian with 
little more than seed enough for the coming spring. 

§ 10. Inhabitants of the village. —When Lewis and 
Clarke ascended the Missouri, in 1804, they found four tribes of 
agricultural Indians, numerous and prosperous, inhabiting the 
Upper Missouri Valley, west of the Dakota nation. They had 
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eight permanently inhabited towns, others which they lived in 
only temporarily, and a number more which they had abandoned 
and allowed to go to ruin. They are spoken of in Lewis and 
Clarke’s journal as the “Ricaras,” “Mandans,” “Minnetarees,” 
and “ Ahnahaways.” All that are left of the four tribes are 
now gathered together in this one village, at Fort Berthold, 
which does not probably number 2,500 souls. The remains, 
now nearly obliterated, of their old towns, may be traced on 
nearly every prairie-terrace adjacent to the Missouri, along six 
hundred miles of its course, from the mouth of the Lower 
White-Earth to the mouth of the Little Missouri. The Indians 
at Fort Berthold are, however, now generally referred to as 
“the three tribes”; for one of the nations spoken of by Cap¬ 
tain Lewis—that which he calls Ahnahaways—-is no longer an 
organized tribe, but has been merged into the Minnetarees. 
(See § 11.) 

Arickarees .—The first-mentioned tribe is known by the 
various names of Arikaras, Ricaras, Arickarees, and Rees, all 
of which are from their Mandan name, Ankara. They are 
related to the Pawnees of the Platte Valley, from whom they 
separated more than a century ago. In 1804, they were found 
living farther down the Missouri than the Hidatsaand Mandan 
tribes, and were at war with the latter. They made peace 
in the course of time, and gradually followed the other 
tribes up the Missouri, building new villages and aban¬ 
doning old ones as they went. In August, 1862, they 
moved to Fort Berthold-, and began to erect houses there 
b3side those of the Mandans and Minnetarees. These three 
tribes have ever since occupied the same permanent village. 
Descriptions of the Arickarees, as they were seen at different 
periods, may be found in the works of Lewis and Clarke, 
Catlin, Maximilian, and Hayden. Lewis and Clarke give 
accounts of many of their early migrations, and the last- 
named three authors furnish vocabularies of their language. 

The Mandans , about a hundred years ago, lived in several 
villages near the mouth of Heart River. From this neighbor¬ 
hood, they moved up the Missouri, stopping and building 
villages at different localities.* In 1804, they were found 


* For au account of these movements, see Lewis and Clarke, pp. 83-85. 
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dwelling in two towns about.four miles below the mouth of 
Knife River. One of these towns was named M&utahanke, 
Mitutahankisli, or, as Maximilian writes it, “ Mih-tutta-hang- 
kuscli,” meaning Lower Village. The other was called Ruptari 
or Nuptadi. They were almost exterminated by the small¬ 
pox in 1837, after which, for a time, they occupied only one 
village. In 1845, when the Hidatsas moved away from Knife 
River, some of the Mandans went with them, and others fol¬ 
lowed at different times afterward. For a short time, it 
appears that a few Mandan families occupied the old Amaliami 
village. We have an account of some moving up to the vil¬ 
lage at Fort Berthold as late as 1858, and of others still 
remaining at the mouth of Knife River at the same time.* 

The word Mandan seems to be a corruption of the Dakota 
name Matani or Mawatapi. Previous to 1837, they called 
themselves simply Numakaki, i. e., People , Men. They some¬ 
times spoke of themselves and the Minnetarees together 
as Nuweta, Ourselves. A large band of their tribe was called 
Siposka-numakaki, Prairie-hen People , or Grouse Men.f This 
name, Mr. Catlin, in his first work, renders “ People of the 
pheasants ”,J and, in his last work, presents in the shape of 
“Nu-mah-ka-kee (pheasants)”, § and then, from this translation, 
leaves us to draw the “important inference” that the Mandans 
once lived in the Ohio Valley. They now often call them¬ 
selves Metutahanke, after their old village below Knife 
River. 

Captains Lewis and Clarke, Mr. Catlin, the Prince of Neu- 
wied, and Dr. Hayden have written very full accounts of this 
tribe, and all but the first-named explorers present vocabu¬ 
laries of their language. The work of Prince Maximilian 
contains the most accurate and extensive information regard¬ 
ing their customs and manners. Notwithstanding the great 
changes in the tribe since 1834, the majority of his notes 
might be used without alteration in describing the Mandans of 

* Boiler, pp. 35,36. 

tThe Mandan name Siposka (Hidatsa, sirska or tsitska) is applied to the Tetrao 
phasianellus (Linn.) or Sharp-tailed Grouse, the prairie-hen of the Upper Missouri. 

{ N. A. Indians, vol. i, pp. 80, 178; vol. ii, p. 260. 

$ O-kee-pa, pp. 5, 44. 
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to-day. In a few cases, however, I believe that the deductions 
which he drew from his observations were incorrect.* 

Minnetarees .—Since the other one of the three tribes, the 
Hidatsas or Minnetarees, forms the principal subject of this 
essay, it is spoken of at length; the description forming the 
second part of this sketch. 

§11. Amahami. —The people who, by Lewis and Clarke, 
are generally called Ahnahaways, and, in this dictionary, Ama- 
ami, were closely allied to the Hidatsa, and spoke a language 
differing but slightly from that of the latter; yet they occupied 
a separate village and long maintained a distinct tribal organi¬ 
zation. Their village, in 1804, was at the mouth of Knife River, 
and was one of three villages which for many years stood on 
the banks of that stream. (See § 19.) In ,1804, they were esti¬ 
mated as numbering about fifty warriors.f In 1833-34, their 
village was said to contain eighteen houses.f These estimates 
indicate that there was no material change in their numbers 
during the intervening thirty years. After the epidemic of 
1837, the whole or the greater part of the survivors joined the 
Hidatsa, and, as before stated, merged into the latter, In what 
year this fusion took place, I was unable to determine; it may 
have been gradual. A few of the Amahamis perhaps identi¬ 
fied themselves with the Mandans. In 1858, after the Hidatsa 
had left Knife River, Boiler saw some persons occupying a few 
huts at the mouth of Knife River, probably the old Amahami 
village. He says, however, that the occupants were Mandans. § 
Lewis and Clarke evidently regarded these people as dis¬ 
tinct from the dwellers in the other two villages on Knife River; || 
but Catlin seemed to think that the Amahami village was merely 
one of the Minnetaree villages, for he says that the Minnetarees 
occupied the three villages on Knife River; H and the Prince 
of Neuwied seems to agree with Mr. Catlin.** Perhaps in the 

* Thus, in speaking of the custom of carrying small bundles of sticks (p. 356), which 
then existed, and still to some extent exists, among the young men of the Mandans and 
Minnetarees, he says, “ They do not meet with many coy beauties.” If such were the 
case, why should they display tokens of their success ? Why boast of a deed which was 
no great achievement ? 

t Lewis and Clarke, p. 96. t Maximilian, p. 178. 

$ p. 36. || p. p. 89, 95, 97. IF p. 185. ** p.178. 
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days of these latter travelers, the Amahamis may have sub¬ 
mitted to the authority of the Minnetaree chief. 

In one instance, Lewis and Clarke spell the name of this 
tribe u Arwacahwas”.* In 1834, their village stood on the 
same ground that it occupied in 1801; at both of these dates it 
bore the same Indian names, f and the people bore the same 
French name; J yet Maximilian, aided by his interpreter, failed 
to recognize the resemblance between the name of the tribe as 
written by Lewis and Clarke and “Awachawi”, as he, accord¬ 
ing to German orthography, so correctly spells it. Such, at 
least, is the impression produced by the perusal of the foot-note 
on page 335 of his work. In this note, too, Maximilian, in 
criticising Lewis and Clarke’s spelling, does not make due allow¬ 
ance for the fact that the American travelers wrote in a lan- # 
guage whose alphabet is less suited to express the Indian words 
than that of the language in which he wrote. 

The descendants of the Amahamis, among the Hidatsa, are 
now known from the rest of this tribe by their preference for 
certain words and dialectic forms, which are not in common us'e 
among those of unmixed Hidatsa blood, and did not originally 
belong to the language of the latter. 

§12. Population. —The population of the village is not 
known. It is said that the inhabitants of some of the old vil¬ 
lages allowed a census to be taken immediately before the epi¬ 
demic which proved so fatal to them. They believed that their 
calamity resulted from the census, and have sinc£ resisted all 
efforts to ascertain their numbers. Many ingenious plans have 
been devised for counting them without their knowledge, but 
they have suspected and thwarted them all. In the Reports of 
the Commissioners of Indian Affairs , various estimates of their 
strength may be found, but they are all conjectural. In the 
Report of 1862, it is stated § that the Grosventres and Man- 
dans, in that year, numbered 1,120, and the Ariekarees (then 
in a separate but neighboring village) 1,000,—total 2,120. In 

* p. 89. 

t Lewis and Clarke, p. 89, “ Maliawba”.—Maximilian, p. 335, “ Machacha ”. 

t Lewis and Clarke, p. 96, “ called by the French Soulier Xoir, or Shoe Indians.’ 

—Maximilian, p. 178, “ Lb village des Souliers.” 

$ Pages 193 and 195, in Report of Agent S. N. Latta to the Commissioner. 
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the Report of 1866 are the following “approximate numbers”:* 
Arickarees, 1,500; Mandans, 400; Grosventres, 400;—total 
2,300. In the Report of 1871, the population is thus given:f 
Arickarees, 1,650; Grosventres, 600; Mandans, 450;—total 
“about” 2,700. In these estimates, which vary greatly, the 
first gives the population of the Grosventres and Mandans to¬ 
gether as more than the Rees; while, in the second and third 
estimates, the Rees are represented as about twice as numerous 
as the other two tribes together. In this respect, I believe the 
first quoted estimate to be nearest the truth; for the houses 
occupied by the Grosventres and Mandans number more than 
those occupied by the Rees.f In the estimate of 1866, it will 
be seen that the Grosventres and Mandans are represented as 
*equal to one another. I have many reasons for believing this 
representation to be incorrect. The conjecture of the writer, 
based upon all ascertainable data, is that, within the past ten 
years, the proper population of the village has never been more 
than 2,500, and. that, at present, it is much less. It is pretty 
certain, too, that of the three tribes the Arickarees stand first in 
numerical strength, the Hidatsa second, and the Mandans third. 

However, if a perfect census of the village was taken any 
day, when no hunting-parties were out, it would not show the 
strength of these tribes; for the scouts who are enlisted at dis¬ 
tant posts, their families, and the Minnetarees, who, of late 
years, have gone to live with the Crows, constituting in all a 
large proportion of this people, could not be included. 

§ 13. Conversation. —To the philologist, it is an interest¬ 
ing fact that this trio of savage clans, although now living in 
the same village, and having been next-door neighbors to each 
other for more than a hundred years, on terms of peace and 
intimacy, and to a great extent intermarried, speak, neverthe¬ 
less, totally distinct languages, which show no perceptible in¬ 
clination to coalesce. The Mandan and Grosventre (or Minne- 
taree) languages are somewhat alike, and probably of a very 
distant common origin; but no resemblance has yet been dis¬ 
covered between either of these apd the Arickaree (“Ricara”). 

* Page 175, in Report of the Northwestern Treaty Commissioners. 

t Page 520, in Report of Agent J. E. Tappan. 

X See note on p. 4. 
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Almost every member of each tribe understands the languages 
of the other tribes, yet he speaks his own most fluently; so it 
is not an uncommon thing to hear a dialogue carried on in two 
languages, one person, for instance, questioning in Mandan, and 
the other answering back in Grosventre, and vice versa. Many 
of them understand the Dakota tongue, and use it as a means 
of intercommunication, and all understand the sign-language. 
So, after all, they have no trouble in making themselves under¬ 
stood by one another. These Indians must have excellent 
memories and “good capacity for study”; for it is not uncom¬ 
mon to find persons among them, some even under twenty 
years of age, who can speak fluently four or five different lan¬ 
guages. 

§14. Arts. —Besides their agriculture and architecture, 
•which have been already alluded to, they had the knowledge 
of many other useful arts, still practiced by them, which were 
entirely of native origin. They manufactured pottery; built 
boats of buffalo-hide; made mats and baskets of various de¬ 
scriptions, and wooden bowls so durable that they last for many 
generations; and formed spoons and ladles out of the horns of 
the buffalo and Rocky Mountain sheep. Their hair-brushes they 
made sometimes out of porcupine-quills, but more commonly 
of grass—the long, tough awns of the Slip a juncea. They fash¬ 
ioned whistles of the bones of large birds, and fifes and other 
wind-instruments out of w r ood; some of these were for musical 
purposes; others were to imitate, for the hunter’s benefit, the 
bleat of the antelope or the whistle of the elk. They garnished 
their clothing with porcupine-quills, which they colored bril¬ 
liantly with dye-stuffs of Indian discovery. They had flint and 
horn arrow-heads, and horn wedges with which they split wood. 
They knew something of the manufacture of glass, and made 
rude beads and pendants out of it; they possessed various pig¬ 
ments, and with them recorded the events of their day in sym¬ 
bolic pictures; and, in the manufacture and use of the various 
appliances of war and the chase, they had no superiors on the 
plains. Their arms were the same as those of the Dakotas and 
other western tribes; and they have been so often described 
that I feel there is little left for me to say concerning them. 
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For cleaning the village-grounds, they had rhkes made of 
a few osiers tied together—the ends curved and spreading. Their 
most important agricultural implement was the hoe. Before 
they obtained iron utensils of the white traders, their only hoes 
were made of the shoulder-blades of elk or buffalo, attached 
to wooden handles of suitable length. Maximilian, in 1833,* 
considered the bone hoe as a thing of the past only; yet, as 
late as 1867, I saw a great number in use at Fort Berthold, 
and purchased two or three, one of which was sent to Wash¬ 
ington, and, I presume, is now on exhibition in the museum of 
the Smithsonian Institution.! 

They now make saddle-trees in somewhat the same way 
as we do, of wood or of part wood and part horn, covered with 
raw-hide. They also make neat pad-saddles of tanned elk-skin, 
stuffed with antelope-hair, and often handsomely embroidered, 
as well as other horse-equipments. They probably learned 
the art of making these articles some time during the last cen¬ 
tury, from the Indians of the south, of whom they first obtained 
horses. 

For their children, they make toys, which, as with us, in¬ 
dicate for each sex the occupations of adult years. When the 
children are old enough, they make some of their own toys. 
They have pop-guns, the art of making which, as far as I could 
discover, was not learned from the whites. The boys make 
representations of hunts by fashioning out of mud, with much 
skill, little figures of the horse, the mounted hunter, and the 
flying buffalo. 

Glass .—The articles of glass spoken of above are chiefly 
of two kinds : first, large, globular, or ellipsoidal beads ; and, 
second, flat, irregularly triangular plates or pendants, which are 
glazed only on one side, and have a hole at the apex. The 
art of making these deserves more than a mere mention, since 
it is commonly believed that the aboriginal Americans, even 
the most civilized races, knew nothing of the manufacture of 
glass at the time of the Columbian discovery. The very earliest 
ethnographical account we have of the Arickarees and Man- 

t See Smithsonian Report for 1869, p. 36, where the specimen is erroneously attrib¬ 
uted to the Yanktonnais. 
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dans sliows T that they knew how to make glass beads ; and 
there is no doubt that the process employed in 1804 was 
essentially the same as that employed to-day. The following 
is the account of this given by Lewis and Clarke:—“A Mr. Gar- 
row, a Frenchman, who has resided a long time among the 
Ricaras and Mandans, explained to us the mode in which they 
make their large beads, an art which they are said to have 
derived from some prisoners of the Snake Indian nation, and 
the knowledge of which is a secret, even now confined to a 
few among the Mandans and Ricaras. The process is as follows: 
glass of different colors is first pounded fine, and washed, till 
each kind, which is kept separate, ceases to stain the water 
thrown over it; some well-seasoned clay, mixed with a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of sand to prevent it becoming very hard when 
exposed to the heat, and reduced by water to the consistency 
of dough, is then rolled on the palm of the hand till it becomes 
of the thickness wanted for the hole in the bead ; these sticks 
of clay are placed upright, each on a little pedestal or ball of 
the same material, about an ounce in weight, and distributed 
over a small earthen platter, which is laid on the fire for a few 
minutes, when they are taken off to cool; with a little paddle 
or shovel, three or four inches long and sharpened at the end 
of the handle, the wet pounded glass is placed in the palm of 
the hand ; the beads are made of an oblong form, wrapped in 
a cylindrical form round the stick of clay, which is laid cross¬ 
wise over it, and gently rolled backward and forward until 
it becomes perfectly smooth. If it be desired to introduce any 
other color, the surface of the bead is perforated with the 
pointed end of the paddle, and the cavity filled with pounded 
glass of that color; the sticks, with the string of beads, are 
then placed on their pedestals, and the platter deposited on 
burning coals or hot embers; over the platter an earthen pot, 
containing about three gallons, with a mouth large enough to 
cover the platter, is reversed, being completely closed, except 
a small aperture in the top, through which are watched the 
beads; a quantity of old dried wood, formed into a sort of 
dough or paste, is placed round the pot so as almost to cover 
it, and afterward set on fire; the manufacturer then looks 
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through the small hole in the pot till he sees the heads assume 
a deep-red co'lor, to which succeeds a paler or whitish red, or 
they become pointed at the upper extremity, on which the fire 
is removed and the pot is suffered to cool gradually; at length 
it is removed, the beads taken out, the clay in the hollow of 
them picked out with an awl or needle, and it is then fit for 
use. The beads thus formed are in great demand among the 
Indians, and used as pendants to their ears and hair, and some¬ 
times worn round the neck.”* This art is now only occasion- 
ally practiced in the village, and is mostly confined to the 
making of the flat, triangular pendants. I have heard the pro¬ 
cess described in much the same way as in the above quota¬ 
tion. From this quotation, however, which is in part ambigu¬ 
ous, the inference might be drawn that the ornaments, when 
completed, consist entirely of glass. Such is not the case in 
those I have seen; on the contrary, they consist of a core of 
baked earth covered with a thin shell of glass; and they have 
the appearance of having been perforated before heat was 
applied. But, in the matter of making the holes, the process 
may have been changed, or there may have been two ways of 
doing it. 

The existence of this art among the Indians evidently 
greatly astonished Catlin, who gives it as one of the reasons 
on Which he founds his theory of the Cymric origin of the Man- 
dans. He says, speaking of the Mandans:—“In addition to 
this art,” [pottery,] “which I am sure belongs to no other 
tribe on the continent, these people have also, as a secret with 
themselves, the extraordinary art of manufacturing a very 
beautiful and lasting kind of blue glass beads, which they wear 
on their necks in great quantities, and decidedly value above 
all others that are brought among them by the fur-traders. 7 
“ This secret is not only one that the traders did not introduce 
among them, but one which they cannot leam from them; 
and at the same time, beyond a doubt, an art that has been 
introduced among them by some civilized people, as it is as 
yet unknown to other Indian tribes in that vicinity or else¬ 
where. Of this interesting fact, Lewis and Clarke gave 


* pp. 125-126. 
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an account thirty-three years ago, at a time when no traders 
or other white people had been among the Mandans to have 
taught them so curious an art.”* It is surprising that Mr. 
Catlin, after reading the above-cited passages from Lewis and 
Clarke (and he leaves us to infer that he has read them), could 
state that the art of making these beads was confined to the 
Mandans ; that it was unknown to the traders ; that it was 
beyond doubt introduced by civilized people; and that no traders 
or other whites had been among these Indians before the time 
of Lewis and Clarke’s visit. 

The art of making these ornaments would appear to be old; 
yet the process as it existed in 1804 was evidently in part 
recent, since the Indians obtained the glass which they used 
from the whites. I have been informed by the Indians that in 
old days the art flourished among the Arickarees as well as 
among the Mandans; and certainly at the present day the 
Arickaree women understand it. I had two of the triangular 
pendants made to order in 1870, by an Arickaree woman, to 
whom I furnished the blue glass necessary. When I gave 
instructions to have the articles made, I was invited to witness 
the process, but circumstances prevented me from doing so. 
One of these pendants was sent to the Smithsonian Institution. 
It is strange, if true, that these Indians should have obtained 
their knowledge of this art from the Snake Indians, a ruder 
and equally remote tribe. It is also strange, and undoubtedly 
true, that in 1804, as well as now, they did not make their 
glass, but obtained it ready-made, and merely fused it for their 
purposes, obtaining it, doubtlessly, from the whites. It is 
strange that within a few years after glass beads of European 
manufacture were first introduced among them, and when such 
beads must have commanded a high price, they should pulver¬ 
ize them and use the powder in making ruder and more un¬ 
sightly articles after their own design. But it is not probable 
that they should have learned such an art from civilized people 
prior to 1804, when they had as yet seen but few whites, and 
when the whites they had seen were mostly rude Canadian 
frontiersmen, among whom it is not reasonable to suppose 

“North American Indians, vol. ii, p. 201. 
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there were any persons versed in glass-making. I have heard 
Indians say, with uncertainty, that in former times they found 
glass in the hills, and pounded it for their beads; meaning 
perhaps that they used natural glass, which may be found 
where lignite beds have taken fire, and elsewhere on the Up¬ 
per Missouri. In view of all these facts, I have conjectured 
that they had the art of making glazed earthen ornaments 
before the whites came among them; and that when they saw 
the brilliantly-colored beads of the traders, they conceived the 
idea of improving their art by using these beads. If they 
ever possessed the art of making glass de novo , there is no 
record, tradition, or other evidence of it that I have been able 
to find. 

One of many reasons, though perhaps an insufficient 
reason, for believing the art to be of no recent origin among 
them, is that they used the triangular pendants, not as orna¬ 
ments only, but as evidences of betrothal, as long ago as the 
oldest men can remember. When a girl was promised in 
marriage in her infancy by her parents, as was not infre¬ 
quently done, one of these pendants was tied to her forelock 
so as to hang down over her forehead. When the promise was 
fulfilled, the husband removed the pendant and threw it away. 

§ 15. Food, etc. —Since the introduction of various articles 
of European food, their diet has been somewhat changed, yet 
they still largely adhere to their original dietary. 

Their chief food, until within the last eight or ten years, 
was the meat of the buffalo, or bison, which, when fresh, was 
cooked by roasting before an open fire, by broiling on the 
coals or on an extemporized wooden broiler, or by boiling. 
Their meat was boiled in earthen pots before brass and iron 
pots were introduced by the whites. They knew the different 
effects produced by putting the meat down in hot and in cold 
water, and employed the former method when they did not want 
soup. On hunts, they sometimes boiled the meat in skins, 
heating the water with hot stones, after the method employed 
by the Assinniboines, which has given the latter tribe its 
name of Stone-conkers. Sometimes they chopped the fresh 
meat fine, put it in a piece of bowel, and thus made a sort of 
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sausage, which was usually boiled. For preservation, meat is 
cut into thin sheets or into long strips and dried in the sun. I 
have seen dried meat three years old perfectly sweet. Some¬ 
times it becomes worm-eaten without becoming rancid. In 
rainy weather, they often hang meat up in the smoke of the 
lodge to preserve it. The dried meat is sometimes eaten raw, 
but more frequently it is boiled or broiled; or it is broiled, 
pounded fine, and mixed with fat to make pemmican. They 
sometimes add sugar and berries to small quantities of pem¬ 
mican. The meat of the elk and the deer is cooked and pre¬ 
pared in the same way as buffalo-meat, and of late, since the 
buffalo have so greatly decreased in number, is more used 
than the latter. 

When game is abundant, they only use choice parts of an 
animal; but, when it is scarce, they discard nothing. They then 
pound the bones into small fragments, and subject them to pro¬ 
longed boiling to make soup. During one winter of great 
scarcity, I knew of some Arickarees, who, not having horses, 
could not go out on the winter-hunt, to cut up and boil their 
bull-boats and the raw-hide doors of their houses for food. 
When hungry hunters kill an animal, they often eat the liver, 
the kidneys, and the hoofs of the foetus, should there be one, 
raw. Raw liver is said to have a saccharine taste which is not 
unpleasant. Occasionally they eat other parts raw, but this is 
only when the quarry is little, the mouths many, and the pros¬ 
pect of a fire distant or doubtful. 

Fat porcupine, bear, and beaver meat are esteemed, partic¬ 
ularly the tail of the latter. They are fond of marrow and 
fat. Birds of prey, foxes, and wolves are eaten, but only wdien 
food is scarce. Turtles and fish are used as food; but I have 
never heard of any such use being made of snakes. The 
Grosventres have but recently learned to eat dog-flesh, and 
they still eat horse-flesh only under pressing necessity; but the 
Arickarees seem to have less prejudice to such food. Among 
many belonging to these tribes, a young, fat pup is considered 
a great delicacy. Insects, noth one exception, and worms are 
never eaten, and few can now be persuaded to eat oysters. 
When a gravid buffalo, elk, or deer is killed, the liquor amnii 
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is generally preserved and boiled for soup, the foetus being 
cooked in it. 

Formerly, they lived largely upon meat. When out on 
their hunts and war-parties, they often lived exclusively on it. 
There were many nomadic tribes around them who seldom 
tasted vegetable matter, often living for seven or eight months 
in the year exclusively on meat, and preserving perfect health. 
I have seen white men who had lived for years among the 
Indians, and during such residence, for six months of every 
year, lived on nothing but meat (and water of course), “ Buf¬ 
falo straight,” as they expressed it, and who, in the summers 
only, occasionally varied their diet with a mess of roots or 
berries—not seeking such vegetable food with any particular 
longing or avidity. In various books of western travel, these 
statements are corroborated; yet there are modem physiolo¬ 
gists who would try to persuade us that an animal diet is inad¬ 
equate to the sustaining of human life in a healthy condition. 
When subsisting for the most part on fresh meat, these Indians 
had the soundest gums and teeth; and no flesh when wounded 
healed more rapidly than theirs. Lately, however, since the 
increase in the consumption of bacon and flour among them, 
and the destruction of their game, there have been many cases 
of scurvy, a disease which was particularly fatal to them in 
the winter of 1868-69 ; and a tendency to abscesses, to sup¬ 
purative terminations of diseases, and to a sluggish condition 
of wounds, manifests itself. The quantities of fresh meat they 
are able to consume are enormous. Sometimes, after a day’s 
hunt, the hunters will sit up all night cooking and eating. 

Their principal vegetable diet was the corn they raised 
themselves. Flour, issued by the agency, is now, to a great 
extent, taking its place. They eat some of the corn when it 
is green, but the greater part they allow to ripen. When ripe, 
they prepare it in various ways. They pound it in a wooden 
mortar with water, and boil the moist meal thus made into a 
hasty pudding, or cook it in cakes. They frequently parch 
the corn, and then reduce it to powder, which is often eaten 
without preparation. A portion of their corn they boil when 
nearly ripe; they then dry and shell it, and lay it by for win- 
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tsr use; when boiled again, it tastes like green corn. (See 
Madaskihe in Dictionary.) This is often boiled with dried beans 
to make a succotash. Their beans are not usually eaten until 
ripe. Squashes are cut in thin slices and dried; the dried 
squash is usually cooked by boiling. Sunflower-seeds are dried, 
slightly scorched in pots or pans over the fire, and then pow¬ 
dered. The meal is boiled or made into cakes with grease. The 
sunflower-cakes are often taken on war-parties, and are said, 
when eaten even sparingly, to sustain the consumer against 
fatigue more than any other food. They gather all manner of 
wild roots and berries that are eaten by the nomadic tribes of 
the same region; but they do not consume them to the extent 
that the wilder tribes do. The only nuts that grow in their 
hunting-grounds are the acorns. I have never known them to 
collect or eat these. 

I believe that they have always understood the value of 
salt and knew where to procure it. (See Matamahota in Dic¬ 
tionary.) They used it sparingly, however, and to season their 
vegetable messes only. Lately, since they can obtain salt so 
cheaply and plentifully from the traders and agency, they 
rarely hunt for it, and use it to a greater extent than they 
formerly did. In 1820, Major Long’s Expedition met an 
Arickaree returning from the distant valley of the Arkansas, 
with about thirty pounds of pure salt, which “ had evidently 
been formed by the evaporation of water in some pond or 
basin.”* 

In the earliest accounts that we have of these Indians, we 
find they cultivated a species of tobaccof (Nicotiana quadri - 
valvis). Sergeant Gass, who tried it in 1804, and who, we 
may presume, was a good judge of the weed, says that “it 
answers for smoking but not for chewing ” ;J and, in my time, 
I have heard similar opinions passed concerning it by tobacco- 
users. Lately, the cultivation of this tobacco has been greatly 
neglected, as the Indians obtain an article from the whites 
which they prefer. It is but recently that any of them have 

* Loti£, vol. i, p. 449. 

t Lewis and Clarke say “ two different species of tobacco ”, p. 76. 

t p. 73. 
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learned to chew tobacco. All the men smoke; but the use of 
the pipe is very rare among the women. These Indians sel¬ 
dom use tobacco alone, but mix it with the dried inner bark of 
one or more species of dogwood, Cornus stotonifera and C. 
sericea. (See Ope and Opehasa in Dictionary). They also mix 
with it the leaves of the Eleagnus argentea , which grows in 
Northern Dakota, and the leaves of a variety of Arctostaphylos 
uva-ursi. Sometimes they smoke the dogwood-bark alone, 
without any mixture of tobacco. Often they put a fragment 
of castoreum on top of the tobacco before lighting the pipe. 
The various points of ceremony and etiquette connected 
with smoking are the same with these tribes as with other 
western Indians; and they have been described by many 
observers. 

§ 16. Inter-tribal trade. —In former days, there was a 
trade carried on between these tribes and their Indian neigh¬ 
bors. Of late years, it has greatly diminished, but it still exists 
to some extent. 

With the nomadic tribes around, they exchanged their 
agricultural produce for horses, and, recently, for robes. When 
the Dakotas saw a certain flower (Liatris punctata) blooming 
on the prairie, they knew that the corn was ripe, and went to 
the villages of the farming Indians to trade. From the time 
they came in sight of the village to the time they disappeared* 
there was a truce. When they had passed beyond the bluffs, 
they might steal an unguarded pony or lift a scalp, and were 
in turn liable to be attacked. 

The straight, slender spruce-poles, which form the frames 
of their skin-lodges, are not obtained in the immediate neigh¬ 
borhood of the Missouri, but are cut in and near the Black 
Hills, many days journey from Fort Berthold, and in the coun¬ 
try of the inimical Teton-Dakotas. The Berthold Indians, 
consequently, purchase them of the Dakotas, giving a good 
buffalo-horse, or its equivalent, for the number sufficient for a 
lodge, about a dozen. 

To tribes less skilled than were they in catching war- 
eagles, they traded the tail-feathers of these birds ; a single 
tail being worth a buffalo-horse. Their principal standard of 
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value was a buffalo-horse, i. e., a horse swift enough to outrun 
a young adult buffalo in the fall. 

It appears probable that they once carried on a trade 
indirectly with the tribes of the Pacific coast, for they had 
Dentalium shells similar to those obtained on the Pacific, and 
they prized them so highly that the white traders found it 
advisable to obtain them for the trade. As late as 1866, ten of 
these shells, of inferior size, costing, the traders only a cent 
apiece, would buy a superior buffalo robe, and formerly only 
two or three of the same quality were paid for a robe. Modern 
traders, with whom the writer has conversed, obtain their 
shells from eastern importers, and know nothing of the original 
source of supply. They suppose them to come from the 
Atlantic coast or the Great Lakes, and call them “ Iroquois 
shells ”, which is probably their corruption of the Chinook 
u hyakwa”; but it is possible the reverse is the case. 

They also used, and still use, as ornaments, fragments of 
the Abcilone shells (one or more species of Haliotis ) of the 
Pacific. These are now supplied to the trade under the name 
of California shells. Ten years ago, one of these shells, un¬ 
polished, sold for a good robe. There is little doubt that they 
used Abalone , Dentalium , and other sea-shells before the traders 
brought them. Old traders and old Indians say so. Even as 
late as 1833, it would seem that they had not yet become a 
regular part of a trader’s outfit; for Maximilian says of the 
Mandans:—“They do not disfigure the bodies; only they 
make some apertures in the outer rim of the ear, in which they 
hang strings of beads, brass, or iron rings of different sizes, or 
shells, the last of which they obtain from other Indian tribes. 
If they are questioned respecting these shells, they answer 
that they were brought from the sea.”* 

§ 1 7. Intercourse with whites. —In a recent little work 
entitled O-kee-pa, GeorgeCatlin says:—“Two exploring parties 
had long before visited the Mandans, but without in any way 
affecting their manners. The first of these, in 1738, under the 
lead of the brothers Yerendrye, Frenchmen, who afterward 
ascended the Missouri and Saskatchewan to the Rocky Mount- 


■*p. 337. See also p. 338, “White deutaliuni shells." 
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ains; and the other, under Lewis and Clarke, about sixty years 
afterward.”* He does not tell us where the account of the 
expedition of 1738 is to be found; he gives us no further evi¬ 
dence on this point; and, as no other mention of the journey 
has ever been seen by me, it will receive no further consider¬ 
ation in this essay. 

In aletter published in Schoolcraft’s Information respecting ... 
the Indian Tribes , the writer, D. D. Mitchell, says, speaking of 
the Mandans:—“The early portion of their history I gather from 
the narration of Mr. Mackintosh, who, it seems, belonged to, or 
was in some way connected with, the French trading company 
as far back as 17 72. According to his narration, he set out from 
Montreal in the summer of 1773, crossed over the country to 
the Missouri River, and arrived at one of the Mandan villages 
on Christmas day.”f I have never seen Mackintosh’s account, 
nor have I seen any more extensive notice of it than the one 
given by Mr. Mitchell; and from this, it does not appear that 
Mackintosh visited any of these agricultural Indians except the 
Mandans. 

There is every probability that some of these tribes 
received occasional visits from white traders and adventurers a 
century or more ago. It may be safely stated that every one 
of the bands represented in the Berthold village were visited 
by whites at least eighty years ago, and that they have been 
in constant communication with representatives of civilized 
races ever since. In 1804, British traders and French or Can¬ 
adian interpreters were found in their camps; and the travelers 
of that year speak of “those who visited theln in 1796 ”.J Prince 
Maximilian, writing in 1833, says of “ Charbonneau, who was 
interpreter for the Manitari language”, that he “had lived thirty- 
seven years in this part of the country ”;§ that, at his first arrival, 
the Knife River villages stood precisely where they were in 
1833; and that Charbonneau “immediately took up his resi¬ 
dence in the central one”.|| From these statements we must 
conclude that Charbonneau settled among the Hidatsas about 
seventy-nine years ago; and old men of the tribe say that he 

t Part third, p. 253. 

$ p. 318. 
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was not the first white man to come to their towns, yet that 
few preceded him. 

It is likely that all the Europeans who came to these tribes 
in the early days were from the Hudson Bay Territory, and 
that they were mostly traders; but, in 1804, it seems that there 
were some whites sojourning in their country as hunters and 
trappers. The British fur-companies held the trade of these In¬ 
dians until 1807,* when Manuel Lisa, who afterward founded 
the Missouri Fur Company, ascended the river in keel-boats to 
the Mandan villages and beyond. Until 1832, goods were 
brought up the Missouri chiefly in keel-boats or Mackinaw- 
boats, which were cordeled or towed by men, with great labor, 
against the rapid current of the river. Two summers, at least, 
were always occupied in dragging a boat from Saint Louis to the 
head of navigation; the crew sustaining themselves chiefly by 
hunting. In 1832, the first steamer reached the Mandan vil¬ 
lages, and after that, for about thirty years, but one or two 
steamers a year went thus far up the river. 

Although these Indians have so long known the whites, it is 
only within the last twelve or thirteen years that our intercourse 
with them has been sufficiently extensive to materially modify 
their customs and ideas. Previously, excepting two or three small 
military expeditions and an occasional traveler, the only whites 
they saw were the few connected with the fur-trade; and these 
persons, as a rule, sought to produce no change in the Indian, 
but, on the other hand, learned the Indian languages, adopted 
Indian customs, and endeavored to assimilate themselves to the 
Indians as much as possible, often vying with one another in 
their efforts to become amateur savages. Before the period to 
which I refer, we had traded to them woven fabrics and many 
trinkets of little value, had taught them the use of fire-arms and 
iron tools, had given them an opportunity for acquiring a taste 
for coffee and ardent spirits, but, in other respects, had wrought 
little change in their minds or manners. Eight years ago, they 
knew nothing of the use of money, and nothing of the English 
language except a few oaths and vulgar expressions, which the 

* “ He set off in the spring following the return of Lewis and C'larke” (Bracken 
ridge, p. 90). 
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more docile had learned. The conservatives were still much 
the same as their grandfathers were. 

In 1863, and during the two following years, in conse¬ 
quence of the Sioux outbreak of 1862, large military expedi¬ 
tions visited Fort Berthold, passing through the country of these 
Indians, and strong garrisons were established in their neigh¬ 
borhood, which are still retained. About this time too (1863), 
the emigration to the Montana gold-mines by way of the Mis¬ 
souri River began; and, instead of one steamer a year ascend¬ 
ing the river as in the old days, they came up by dozens, some 
making two and three trips during the season of navigation. 
The Indians were thus brought into more intimate contact with 
the Americans, the seclusion of their country was ended, and 
a change more general and rapid in their affairs initiated. Since 
then, their game has been killed off, they have grown weaker, 
poorer, and more dependent, and, in many other respects, they 
have altered for the worse. As yet, no sustained effort has been 
made to Christianize them; and but little has been done to 
advance them in civilization. On the other hand, they have, 
according to some standards of excellence, bettered in many , 
respects. They have of necessity given increased attention to 
the cultivation of the soil. The men, as before stated, have 
learned to perform labor, which, in earlier days, they deemed 
degrading. Many of their savage customs and ideas have been 
abandoned; and many of their ceremonies have been simplified 
or have fallen into disuse. They are generally less supersti¬ 
tious than they were ten years ago, and more skeptical with 
regard to their old myths. 

Since 1866, a large number of their men have enlisted as 
scouts in the military service of the United States, and have 
been improved by the discipline of the camp. They have 
learned the responsibilities, and have done splendidly in the 
capacity of soldiers; many of them having heroically laid down 
their lives in our service. 

During a short period of their history, the Arickarees were 
at war with the Americans ; but for many years they have 
strictly maintained peace, and have fought with us and against 
our enemies. The Mandans and Minnetarees claim never to 
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have shed a white man’s blood, although some of their number 
have been killed by whites. For their fidelity they have been 
repaid in starvation and neglect. Many of these friendly 
Indians, particularly among the Arickarees, have, during the 
past ten years, died of actual hunger or the diseases incident 
to a state of famine. Within the past three years there seem 
to be some evidences of increased legislative interest in them, 
but the benefits arising therefrom are by no means equal to 
their needs or their deserts. 



PART II. 


THE HIDATSA TRIBE. 

§ 18. Names of the tribe. — Grosventre .—The people whose 
language is discussed in the accompanying grammar are com¬ 
monly called, on maps, in official reports, and by white men in 
the Indian country, Grosventres. This was a name given to 
them by the early French and Canadian adventurers. The 
same name was applied also to a tribe, totally distinct from 
these in language and origin, which lives some hundreds of 
miles west of Fort Berthold; and the two nations are now dis¬ 
tinguished from one another as Grosventres of the Missouri and 
Grosventres of the Prairie, names which would lead a stranger 
to suppose that they were merely separate divisions of one 
tribe. 

In the account of Edward Umfreville, who traded on the 
Saskatchewan River from 1784 to 1787, we find mention of a 
tribe of Indians who lived near the falls of the south branch 
of the Saskatchewan, and whom he calls “ Fall Indians”. But 
he remarks:—“ In this people, another instance occurs of the 
impropriety with which the Canadian French name Indians. 
They call them Grosventres, or Big-Bellies; and without any 
reason, as they are as comely and as well made as any tribe 
whatever, and are very far from being remarkable for their 
corpulency.”* The tribe to which he refers is doubtless that 
which is now known as the Atsinas, or Grosventres of the Prairie. 
The similarity of the Canadian misnomers in all probability 
led Captain Lewis, in 1804, to speak of the Minnetarees on the 
Missouri as “part of the great nation called Fall Indians”, f 
Comparing our ITidatsa words with their synonymes in Um- 
freville’s Fall Vocabulary, or Dr. Hayden’s later Atsina Vocab¬ 
ulary, we can discover no affinity between the Fall and 
Hidatsa tongues. 

Umfreville’s remarks concerning the impropriety of the 
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name Grosventre* would apply as well to those “of the Missouri” 
as to those “of the Prairie”. Maximilian says of the Hidatsa:— 
“ The French give them the singular name of Grosventres, 
which is no more appropriate to them than to any other of the 
Indian tribes.” * Palliser remarks :—“ They are most absurdly 
termed Grosventres by the French traders, there being not the 
slightest foundation for branding them with that epithet.” f 
Various writers who have visited this tribe concur in these 
opinions. 

Minnetarees. —In the works of many travelers they are called 
“Minnetarees”, a name which is spelled in various ways ; thus 
Captain Lewis writes it “Minnetarees” ; Catlin,, “Minatarees”; 
DeSmet, “Minataries”; Palliser, “Minitarees”; while in the 
accompanying Dictionary it ns spelled Minitari, or Miditadi. 
This, although a Hidatsa word, is the name applied to them, 
not by themselves, but by the Mandans; it signifies to cross 
the ivater , or they crossed the water . The name may allude to 
the Hidatsa tradition of their, own origin, or to their account 
that they came originally from the northeast, and had to cross 
the Missouri before reaching the old Mandan villages, which 
were on the west bank of the river, or the name may have 
originated from some other cause ; but the story, be it true or 
false, which is now given by both tribes concerned, to account 
for its origin, is this: When the wandering Minnetarees first 
reached the Missouri and stood on the bank opposite to one of 
the villages of the Mandans, the latter cried out, “Who are 
you!” The strangers, not understanding what was said, but 
supposing that the Mandans (who were provided with boats) 
asked them what they wanted, shouted in return, “Minitari,” 
to cross the ivater , or “Minitari mihats,” we will cross the water. 
The Mandans supposed that in this reply the visitors gave them 
their name, and called them Minitari ever after. 

The name, as above intimated, will be found in this diction¬ 
ary written‘Miditadi’or ‘Minitari,’ ajid its component parts, 
‘midi,’ water , and ‘tadi,’ to cross over. The reason for this 
varying orthography will be discovered by consulting the 
grammar, paragraphs 19 to 23 inclusive, where it is shown 
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that d, l, n, and r, are interchangeable consonants. Prince 
Maximilian writes the. word Manitari (adding a plural ending), 
which represents a way in which the Mandans often pronounce 
it—the Mandan word for water being mani. 

Hidatsa was the name of the village on Knife River farthest 
from the Missouri, the village of those whom Lewis and Clarke 
considered the Minnetarees proper.* It is probable that after 
the epidemic of 1837 the survivors of the other villages moved 
thither, or that the majority of all the survivors came from 
Hidatsa, which then lent its name to the whole tribe—a name 
now generally used by this people to designate themselves,-and 
for which reason the one most frequently employed in this 
essay. 

The origin of the word Hidatsa is obscure. It is said bv 
some to mean willows; but I know of no species of willow that 
bears this name. By a few of the tribe it is pronounced 
Hidaatsa, and in this form bears a slight resemblance to the 
word midahadsa, the present Minnetaree generic name for all 
shrub willows. It may possibly be an old form of the latter 
word; but, according to my present knowledge of the formation 
and phonetic changes of this language, I have no reason for 
believing it to be so. 

There is little doubt that the tribe, or a portion of it, was 
once called Willows; and this may be the reason why some 
suppose Hidatsa to mean willows. But it is evident that even 
in former days travelers or their interpreters were uncertain 
with regard to the application of the name Willows, and later 
inquiries on the part of the writer have done little toward clear¬ 
ing the difficulty. In Lewis and Clarke’s journal (1804), we 
find the inhabitants of Amatiha, the first village on Knife River 
above its mouth, spoken of as “Minnetarees Metaharta, that 
is, Minnetarees of the Willows” ;f while Prince Maximilian 
(1834) says that Llidatsa, or the village on Knife River farthest 
from the Missouri (above Amatiha), was called “Elah-sa (the 
village of the great willows) It is plain that “EMh-sa” is 
but a form of Hidatsa, for the aspirate is often pronounced or 
heard indistinctly ; d and l are interchangeable with one 

* p. 9G. t i>. 97. f p.178. 
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another in this language (see Grammar, M 20, 22), and s is 
often used for ts, (see H17). “Metaharta” represents possibly 
an old or dialectic form of “midahadsa”, willow , which was 
mispronounced by the interpreter, and spelled from his mispro¬ 
nunciation by Captains Lewis and Clarke in an ill-devised way. 

Other names. —Hewaktokto, the name of this tribe in the 
Dakota language, I have heard translated Dwellers on a Ridge; 
but I think the correctness of this translation may be ques¬ 
tioned. Some of the Hidatsa believe that the appellation be¬ 
longed originally only to the Amahamis, whose name signifies 
mountain. 

In the Arickaree language, the Hidatsa are called Witet- 
saan. I have heard this rendered in two ways, viz, Well- 
dressed People and People at the Water; the latter said to refer 
to their old residence at the ford of Knife River. 

By the Crows, they are called Amasl, signifying earthen 
houses or u dirt lodges ”, as the Upper Missouri interpreters 
would say. 

§ 19. History. —These Indians relate of themselves as fol¬ 
lows : They originally dwelt beneath the surface of a great 
body of water, situated to the northeast of their present home. 
From this subaqueous residence some persons found their way 
out, and, discovering a country much better than that in which 
they resided, returned and gave to their people such glowing 
accounts of their discoveries that the whole people determined 
to come out. Owing to the breaking of a tree, on which they 
were climbing out of thee lake, a great part of the tribe had to 
remain behind in the water, and are there yet. After coming 
from the water, they began to wander over the prairies, and 
sent out couriers to explore the country around. Those who 
were sent to the south returned after a time with tidings of a 
great river and a fertile valley, of a nation who dwelt in houses 
and tilled the soil. They brought back with them, too, corn 
and other products of the country. Toward this promised 
land the tribe now directed its steps, and, guided by the 
couriers, they reached in due time the Mandan villages on the 
Missouri. When they arrived, however, instead of putting to 
death the newly-found people, they encamped quietly beside 
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them, learned of them the arts of peace, and have ever since 
dwelt near them. 

From the descriptions of their life previous to rising from 
the lake, it would seem as if their tradition originally men¬ 
tioned an insular home or a home beyond some great body of 
water. The story of their coming up out of the lake, and of 
the breaking of the tree by which they rose, resembles so 
much the Mandan tradition as to lead us to believe that one 
nation borrowed its legend of the other, or that the two legends 
sprung, at no very remote time, from a common source. Some 
of the modern story-tellers say that the Minnewakan, or Devil’s 
Lake, in Northern Dakota is the natal lake of the tribe. The 
Hidatsa call it Midihopa, which, like the Dakota name, sig¬ 
nifies sacred , or mysterious water. 

This account of their origin they tell usually as one story; 
but they have, besides, a voluminous account of what hap¬ 
pened to them during their long wanderings on the prairie, 
from the time they left the lake until they reached the Mandan 
village, which account is embodied in a separate tale—the 
almost interminable legend of Itamapfsa, the proper recital 
whereof, by an old story-teller, occupies three or four long 
winter-evenings. In this tale, it is said that they were often 
on the eve of death by starvation, but were rescued by a 
miraculous supply of buffalo-meat. Stones, they say, were 
strewn upon the prairie obedient to a divine order, and from 
them sprang to life the buffalo which they slaughtered. It 
was during these years of wandering, as the legend relates, 
that the spirit of the sun took a woman of this tribe up into 
the sky. In the course of time, she had a son, who descended 
to the earth, and, under the name of Itamapisa, or Grandchild , 
became the great prophet of his mother’s people. 

It might be more proper to introduce such tales elsewhere 
than under the head of history, but, perhaps, a scrap of his¬ 
torical truth may be picked from them, which is, that the 
Hidatsa were once a tribe of nomadic hunters, alternately 
starving and feasting as game was scarce or abundant, and 
that, since a comparatively recent date, they have settled in 
the neighborhood of the Missouri and become farmers by in- 
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tercourse with tribes who previously tilled the soil. There are 
many circumstances which seem to corroborate this. It may 
be remarked, too, that the stories from which the above items 
are taken are believed by these Indians to be true, while many 
other tales, just as plausible as these, they declare to be purely 
fictional. 

There are two affluents of the Missouri, named Knife River. 
One of these enters from the north, above Fort Berthold; the 
other from the west, below Fort Berthold. It was upon the 
banks of the latter stream that the former homes of this people 
stood. At least as early as A. D. 1796, there were three vil¬ 
lages on Knife River. The first and largest, named Hidatsa, 
was on the north bank, about three miles from the Missouri, 
and was the home of a people whom Captains Lewis and 
Clarke, for some reason, regarded as the Minnetarees proper. 
The second village, named Amatlha, half a mile above the 
mouth of Knife River, and on the south bank of the stream, 
was the home of a people very closely allied to the inhabitants 
of Hidatsa, who spoke a language nearly but not exactly the 
same as that of the former, and had a separate chief, who 
seemed to acknowledge to some extent the authority of the 
chief of the upper village. The third village, named Amahami 
or Mahaha, was at the mouth of Knife River, on the south 
side, and was occupied, as before mentioned, by the Amahamis 
(see §11), a people allied to those of Hidatsa, but more re¬ 
motely than the dwellers in Amatiha. The present Hidatsa or 
Minnetaree tribe of Fort Berthold consists of the survivors of 
these three villages and their descendants, with, perhaps, rep¬ 
resentatives of some small wandering bands of allied Indians 
which no longer exist as organized tribes. Lewis and Clarke 
seem to speak very positively of wandering Minnetarees, 
hunting in the neighborhood of Knife River,* and not consid¬ 
ered as part of the Crow nation. In 1796, the Mandans were 
near neighbors of the Minnetarees, living some four miles south 
of the latter, in three villages, which in 1804 were found 
reduced to two. 

Some forty years before the coming of Lewis and Clarke, 
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i. e ., about the year 1764, the Amahamis and the people of 
Amatiha dwelt farther south, in the neighborhood of Heart 
River, along with the Rees and Mandans; and it is likely that 
the people of Hidatsa lived there at the same time, or at an 
earlier date. 

At one time, the Crows and the Hidatsa (under which term 
I will now include all the bands represented in the present 
tribe) lived in close proximity to one another, and constituted 
one nation; not, probably, one consolidated tribe under a 
single chief, but independent and allied bands, making com¬ 
mon cause against other races, and speaking slightly different 
dialects, like the various bands of the Dakota nation to-day. 
In the course of time, the' Crows, in two bands, separated from 
the Hidatsa, and moved farther to the south and west, becom¬ 
ing estranged from the latter but not inimical to them. This 
separation took place, doubtlessly, more than one hundred, 
and probably not less than two hundred, years ago. 

The Hidatsa and Crow legends agree closely concerning 
the secession of the Crows, and their story is essentially as fol¬ 
lows: During a season of scarcity, while portions of both peoples 
were encamped together, a single buffalo Came in the neighbor¬ 
hood of the camp and was killed by some of the Hidatsa, who 
offered the paunch to the Crows. The latter, considering the 
offer illiberal, refused it, and a misunderstanding ensued, which 
resulted in separation. The Hidatsa have ever since called 
the Crows by the name of Kiliatsa, or they {who) refused the 
paunch. (See kihatsa in Dictionary.) It may reasonably be 
doubted that such an incident as this, of itself, and without 
previous disagreements, would have been sufficient to have 
alienated these bands from one another; yet it is not improb¬ 
able, if, as some say, there was, among the party of slighted 
Crows, a very proud and powerful chief, who regarded the 
action of the Hidatsa hunters as a personal insult. It is more 
likely, however, that they parted in consequence of some 
general misunderstanding concerning the division of game 
(and other matters peihaps), which may have culminated in 
some particular quarrel. There is no good reason for suppos¬ 
ing the legend to be without foundation in fact. Laws con- 
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ceming the distribution of game are often unlike in different 
bands. Cases sometimes arise, too, which their laws do not 
cover, and grave disputes occur in consequence. The legend 
and the name Kihatsa seem to have some allusion to the 
Hidatsa manner of dividing game. When two members of 
this tribe kill a buffalo, one takes the hind quarters and hump, 
and is said to “ take the back”; the other takes the rest of the 
forequarters and the entrails, and is said to “take the paunch”. 

During the years 1804, 1832, 1833, and 1834, we have 
the evidence of travelers that the three Knife River villages 
remained just where they stood in 1796, and it is said by the 
Indians that there was no change until some time after the 
epidemic of 1837, when the survivors of the three villages 
formed themselves in one on Knife River. There they 
remained until 1845, when the Hidatsa (and about the same 
time the Mandans—see § 10) moved up the Missouri, and estab¬ 
lished themselves where their permanent village now stands, 
some thirty miles by land and sixty by river from their old 
home. Here, as before stated, they were joined by the Arick- 
areesin 1862. 

It may be well here to give some account of the trading- 
post, which has lent its name to the village and the locality. 
In 1845, soon after the Hidatsa settled here, the American Fur 
Company began, with the assistance of the Indians, to build a 
stockaded post, which they called Fort Berthold, in honor of 
a Mr. Berthold of Saint Louis. In 1859, an opposition trading 
company erected in the village some inclosed buildings, which 
they named Fort Atkinson. In 1862, the opposition ceased, 
and the American Fur Company obtained possession of Fort 
Atkinson, which they then occupied, transferring to it the 
name of Fort Berthold. They abandoned the old stockade, 
which was afterward (December 24, 1862) burned by a war- 
party of Sioux, who attacked the village. One side of the 
newer fort still stands, and is occupied by the Indian agency; 
the other three sides having been burned down October 12, 
1874. 

§ 20. Character. —To illustrate the character of the 
Hidatsa, I present, first, a few extracts from the writings of 
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other observers, placing them in chronological order of obser¬ 
vation. Some of the quoted writers visited this tribe in the 
most prosperous period of their history, others in later and 
unhappy days; yet their opinions are not at variance with 
one another. 

1832.— : “ There is no tribe in the western wilds, perhaps, 
who are better entitled to the style of warlike than the Mina- 
tarees; for they, unlike the Mandans, are continually carrying 
war into their enemies’ country; oftentimes drawing the poor 
Mandans into unnecessary broils, and suffering so much them¬ 
selves in their desperate war-excursions that I find the pro¬ 
portion of women to the number of men as two or three to 
one through the tribe.”— Catlin, N. A. Indians , vol. I, p. 187. 

“ This day’s ramble showed us all the inhabitants of this 
little tribe, except a portion of their warriors, who are out on a 
war-excursion against the Riccarees; and I have been exceed- 
ingly pleased with their general behavior and looks, as well 
as with their numerous games and amusements, in many of 
which I have given them great pleasure by taking a part.”— 
lb., p. 199. 

1834.—“ The Mandans and Manitaries are proud and have 
a high sense of honor.”— Maximilian , p. 353. 

1848.—“The Minataries are a noble, interesting people.”—. 
Palliser , p. 198. 

1851.—“Some days after, we stopped at Fort Berthold, 
to land some goods at the great village of the Minataries, or 
Osier tribe, nicknamed the Grosventres of the Missouri.’ 7 
* * * * “ The great chief of the latter vil¬ 

lage, called Four Bears, is the most civil and affable Indian 
that I met on the Missouri.”— Be Smet , pp. 76-77. 

1854.—“The Grosventres have a large village of mud 
houses, very unsightly outside, but within warm and comfort¬ 
able. These Indians are fine specimens of the red man. They 
are industrious, and raise corn enough to supply many of their 
neighbors with bread. They are well disposed toward the 
whites.”— Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1854.* 

1858.—“I shall ever look back upon the years spent in 


* Extract from report of Lieutenant Saxton to Gov. I. I. Stevens. 
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the Indian country as among the pleasantest of my life; and 
if in all m}^ dealings with white men I had found the same 
sense of honor that characterized my * savage ’ friends, my ap¬ 
preciation of human nature would be much higher.”*— Boiler, 
p. vii. 

“ During the whole time that I lived among the Gros- 
ventres, I never missed a single article, although I took no 
trouble to keep my things out of sight. My house would often 
be crowded with Indians; sometimes only one or two would 
be present; yet if called away I felt satisfied that on my return 
I would find everything just as I left it.”— lb., pp. 239, 240. 

1862.—“They [Grosventres and Mandans] are a good 
people; peaceable, reliable, and honest. They keep as far as 
is possible the treaty made at Laramie.”— Report of Commis¬ 
sioner of Indian Affairs for 1862, p. 194.f 

I can indorse the above opinions, and can say that the 
Hidatsa are to-day, for Indians, examples in industry, general 
morality, forethought, and thrift. 

§ 21. Appearance. —More than forty years ago we find 
the general appearance of these Indians thus described by a 
careful observer:—’“The Manitaries are in fact the tallest and 
best-formed Indians on the Missouri, and, in this respect, as 
well as in the elegance of their costume, the Crows only 
approach them, whom they perhaps even surpass in the latter 
particular.”^: “ The Manitaries do not differ much in personal 
appearance from the Mandans ;. but it strikes the stranger that 
they are in general taller. Most of the men are well-formed 
and stout; many of them are very tall, broad-shouldered, and 
muscular; the latter may, indeed, be said of the greater pro¬ 
portion of the men. Their noses are more or less arched and 
sometimes straight. * * * The women are much 

like the Mandans; many of them are tall and stout, but most 
of them short and corpulent. There are some pretty faces 
among them, which, according to the Indian standard of beauty, 
may be called handsome.”^ 

* From preface. These remarks seem to refer more particularly to the Gros- 
ventres and Mandans, with whom tlie author spent the greater part of the time that 
he lived “ among the Indians”. 

t Report of Agent S. N. L itta to the Commissioner. 

X Maximilian, p. 179. 


$ lb., pp. 395, 39ti. 
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At the present day, it can hardly be said that they are of 
finer physique than the Tetons and other roving bands of the 
Upper Missouri, who have suffered less, of late, from epidemic 
disease and hunger, but they still take greater pride in their 
dress and personal appearance than most of their neighbors. 
The frequent intermarriages of the Mandans and Hidatsa tend 
constantly to assimilate them more and more to one another in 
appearance; yet those claiming pure Hidatsa blood are gen¬ 
erally taller and of more prominent features than those who 
consider themselves pure Mandans. We do not see as many 
faces among the Minnetarees pitted with small-pox as among 
the Arickarees and Mandans. Among all the tribes in the vil¬ 
lage, there are many disfigured by goiter and opacities of the 
cornea. All of the Hidatsa men bear on their bodies unsightly 
cicatrices resulting from the tortures of the Nahpike. 

Tattooing may be spoken of in this connection. A few only 
of the old men are tattooed. The .marks consist of numerous 
parallel bands on one side, or over the entire of the chest and 
throat, and over one or both arms. I have never seen tattooed 
marks on any of this tribe elsewhere, or in any other shape. 
The middle-aged men, the young men, the women, and the 
children are not tattooed. I believe that these marks on the 
old men were put on for something more than mere ornament, 
and had some forgotten significance. In Arickaree picture- 
writings, Grosventres are sometimes represented by a rude 
symbol of a man having the upper part covered with parallel 
stripes. As far as I can learn, this particular style of tattooing 
is peculiar to the Minnetarees. 

Complexion —The majority of the Hidatsa have the ordi¬ 
nary dusky Indian complexion, which is, however, not of a 
uniform shade, as far as I have seen, in any tribe. There are 
none of this nation that would be considered dark for Indians. 
Among various tribes of western Indians may be found indi¬ 
viduals, claiming pure aboriginal blood, who possess complex¬ 
ions much fairer than the average Indian, with light-colored 
hair and eyes. Such individuals are more common among the 
Mandans and Minnetarees than they are among most of the 
neighboring tribes. A natural or inherited clearness of com- 
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plexion, too, is more easily discernible among members of the 
village tribes than among members of roving bands who are 
more exposed to the weather. The presence of pale Indians 
in these tribes was noted by travelers in early days, before 
intermarriages with whites were common enough to have 
accounted for it. 

Lewis and Clarke* and Grass f notice this fairness when 
speaking of the Mandans only, but their remarks are general. 
Catlin speaks of the fairness of the Mandans only, and supposes 
this peculiarity to arise from some pre-Columbian infusion of 
European blood .} The Prince of New Wied, who visited these 
tribes but one year later than Mr. Catlin, denies that the Mandans 
are of fairer complexion than their neighbors, § while he asserts, 
at the same time, that, “after a thorough ablution, the skin of 
some of them appears almost white.” || I have heard old Man¬ 
dans say that when the Minnetarees, including the Crows, first 
came among them, the strangers were a fairer race than they. 
Of the Crows, who, as before shown, once formed one nation with 
the Hidatsa, Colonel Raynolds, in his Report of the Exploration 
of the Yellowstone (1859), p. 48, says:—“The Crows are fairer 
than the Sioux, many of the mountain band being sallow and 
hardly a shade darker than whites who undergo similar ex-, 
posure. This fact was so marked that the first seen were sup¬ 
posed to be half-breeds, but we were assured that they were of 
pure Indian descent/’ 

It is not necessary to suppose an intermixture of European 
blood in order to account for lightness of color in an Indian. 
There is no reason why marked varieties of color should not 
arise in the Red Race as it has done in other races of men, and 
as it has so often done, under cultivation, within specific limits 
in the lower animals. I have seen full-blooded Indians who 
were whiter than some half-breeds and whiter than the darkest 
representatives of the Aryan Race. An increase of hairiness is 
a more reliable sign of Caucasian blood in an Indian than a 
diminution of color in the skin; and I never could discover 
that those fair Indians, claiming pure blood, were more hairy 
than others. The fairness of which I speak is not albinism, 

* p. 89. t p. 83. t Okeepa, pp. 5, 4 2. $ p. 3J4. || p. 337. 
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for the eyesight of the fair Indians is as perfect as that of the 
dark; they have no unusual appearance of the pupil, and ex¬ 
posure to sunlight darkens their skins. I have never seen an 
albino Indian. 

Among various western tribes, individuals may be found 
who are characterized, even in childhood, by having coarse 
gray hair. From all I could see and learn, I should think that 
such persons are more numerous among the Minnetarees and 
Mandans than in any other tribe; and they are perhaps the 
most numerous among the Mandans. 

§ 22. Ceremonies. —Their most important ceremony is that 
of the Dahpike or Nahpike, which formerly took place regularly 
once a year, but is now celebrated every second or third year 
only. On the day when it is determined to commence this 
cefemony, some men of the Hidatsa tribe, dressed and mounted 
as for a war-party, proceed to the woods. Here they, select a 
tall, forked cottonwood, which they fell, trim, and bark; to this 
they tie their lariats, and, by the aid of their horses, drag it 
toward the village. In the procession, the man who has most 
distinguished himself in battle, mounted on the horse on whose 
back he has done his bravest deeds, takes the lead; others fol¬ 
low in the order of their military distinction; as they drag the 
log along, they fire their guns at it, strike it with their sticks, 
and shout and sing songs of victory. The log, they say, is 
symbolical of a conquered enemy, whose body they are bring¬ 
ing into the camp in triumph. When the log is set up, they 
again go to the,woods to procure a quantity of willows. A 
temporary lodge of green willows is then built around the log, 
as the medicine-lodge, wherein the ceremony is performed. 
The participants fast four days with food in sight, and, on 
the fourth day, submit to tortures which vary according to 
the whim of the sufferer or the advice of the medicitfe-men. 
Some have long strips of skin separated from different parts of 
their bodies, but not completely detached. Others have large 
pieces of the integument entirely removed, leaving the muscles 
exposed. Others have incisions made in their flesh, in which 
raw-hide strings are inserted; they then attach buffalo skulls to 
the strings and run round with these until the strings become 
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disengaged by tearing their way out of the flesh. Others, 
again, have skewers inserted in their breasts, which skewers 
are secured by raw-hide cords to the central pole, as in the 
Dakota sun-dance; the sufferer then throws himself back until 
he is released by the skewers tearing out of the flesh. Many 
other ingenious tortures are devised. In the narrative of Long’s 
Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, we find an account of the 
latter part of this ceremony,* prepared probably from the 
statements of Mr. Dougherty or Mr. Lisa, as the expedition 
did not go near the Minnetaree country. All of the torments 
there described, and more, are inflicted to this day. Among 
them is the following:—“Another Minnetaree, in compliance 
with a vow he had made, caused a hole to be perforated through 
the muscles of each shoulder; through these holes cords were 
passed, which were, at the opposite ends, attached by way of 
a bridle to a horse, that had been penned up three or four days 
without food or water. In this manner he led the horse to the 
margin of the river. The horse, of course, endeavored to drink, 
but it was the province of the Indian to prevent him, and that 
only by straining at the cords with tlie muscles of the shoulder, 
without resorting to the assistance of his hands. And notwith¬ 
standing all the exertions of the horse to drink, his master suc¬ 
ceeded in preventing him, and returned with him to his lodge, 
having accomplished his painful task.”f 

In describing the Minnetarees, Prince Maximilian says that 
they have the Man dan ceremony of the Okipa or O-kee-pa, 
with some modifications, and call it Akupehi. At this time, the 
Hidatsa call the Mandan ceremony Akupi (of which word 
probably Akupehi is an old form); but they apply no such 
term to their own festival. Maximilian did not spend a summer 
among those Indians, and, therefore, knew of both ceremonies 
only from description. If the Minnetaree festival to which he 
referred was, as is most likely, the Nahpike, he is, to some ex¬ 
tent, in error. The rites resemble one another only in their 
appalling fasts and tortures. In allegory, they seem to be 
radically different. 

The minor ceremonies are chiefly those connected with their 

* pp. 276, 277, 278. t pp. 277,278. 
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bands, of which the men and women have separate organiza¬ 
tions and separate ceremonies.* Rites connected with the eagle¬ 
trapping will be noticed hereafter. In one of his letters de¬ 
scriptive of the Minnetarees, Gatlin gives an account of a green- 
corn dance,f and devotes a plate toillustrating the same.! He 
does not directly sav that this is a Minnetaree festivity, but 
introduces the description in a way calculated to lead the casual 
reader to suppose that it is such. I have shown the plate to. 
several of these Indians, and have given them the description 
of the dance, but have been invariably informed that they 
never had such a ceremony. In the same letter, he speaks of 
an improvident waste of the harvest in gluttonous eating of 
the green corn. His remarks on this point certainly do not 
apply to the Hidatsa. In Chapter XIII of his work, Boiler 
gives a brief description of a dance or paduididi perfmmed by 
the Goose Band, an organization of the old women of this tribe; 
and, in Chapter XIX, he describes certain ceremonies of the 
White Cow Band. The latter band, originally, I believe, be¬ 
longs to the Mandan women, but Hidatsa women are now ad¬ 
mitted to its mysteries. 

§ 23. Mythology and superstitions. —Objects of venera¬ 
tion .—The object of their greatest reverence is, perhaps, Itsi- 
kamahidis, the First Made , or First in Existence. They some¬ 
times designate him as Itakatetas, or Old Man Immortal Some 
Indians say that itsikamahidis means he who first made , but 
such a rendering is not in accordance with the present etymology 
of the language. They assert that he made all things, the 
stars, the sun, the earth, and the first representatives of each 
species of animals and plants, but that no one made him. He 
also, they say, instructed the forefathers of the tribes in all the 
ceremonies and mysteries now known to them. 

Mahopa, or Maliopa-ictias, is the equivalent in the Hidatsa 
language for those terms in other Indian tongues which are 
usually translated “The Great Spirit”. In this language, it may 
be (figuratively, perhaps) applied to the Itakatetas, or any- 

* See icke, iliokaicke, iliokauiiaicke, masukaicke, uiasukakadista, masukamadaki, 
midaicke, aud paduididi, in the Dictionary, 
t p. 189. 


I Plate 75. 
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tiling' else of a very wonderful or sacred nature. Much diver¬ 
sity of opinion exists among observers of Indian character con¬ 
cerning the ideas which the savages attach to this term; and 
the subject deserves more consideration than it has yet received. 
The ideas of all the tribes within our borders have undoubt¬ 
edly been greatly modified by intercourse with the whites; 
and, recognizing this fact, many claim that the Great Spirit, 
or, more properly, Great Mystery, is a deity of the modern 
Indian only. I have certainly heard some old and very con¬ 
servative Minnetarees speak of Mahopa as if they meant 
thereby an influence or power above all other things, but not 
attaching to it any ideas of personality. It would now be per¬ 
haps impossible to make a just analysis of their original con¬ 
ceptions in this matter. But the Old Man Immortal has no 
vague existence in their minds. 

If we use the term worship in its most extended sense, it 
may be said that, besides this being, they worship everything 
in nature. Not man alone, but the sun, the moon, the stars, 
all the lower animals, all trees and plants, rivers and lakes, 
many bowlders and other separated rocks, even some hills and 
buttes which stand alone—in short, everything not made by 
human hands, which has an independent being, or can be indi¬ 
vidualized, possesses a spirit, or, more properly, a shade. (See 
idahi in Dictionary.) 

To these shades some respect or consideration is due, but 
not equally to all. For instance, the shade of the cottonwood, 
the greatest tree of the Upper Missouri Valley, is supposed to 
possess an intelligence which may, if properly approached, 
assist them in certain undertakings; but the shades of shrubs 
and grasses are of little importance. When the Missouri, in 
its spring-time freshets, cuts down its banks and sweeps some 
tall tree into its current, it is said that the spirit of the tree 
cries while the roots yet cling to the land and until the tree 
falls into the water. Formerly it was considered wrong to cut 
down one of these great trees, and, when large logs were 
needed, only such as were found fallen were used; and to-day 
some of the more credulous old men declare that many of the 
misfortunes of the people are the result of their modern disre- 
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gard for the rights of the living cottonwood. The sun is held 
in great veneration, and many valuable sacrifices are made to it. 

Future state .—They believe neither in a hell nor in a devil, 
but believe that there are one or more evil genii, in female shape 
(see inahopamiis in Dictionary), who inhabit this earth, and 
may harm the Indian in this life, but possess no power beyond 
the grave. Their faith concerning a future life is this: When 
a Hidatsa dies, his shade lingers four nights around the camp 
or village in which he died, and then goes to the lodge of his 
departed kindred in the Village of the Dead. When he has 
arrived there, he is rewarded for his valor, self-denial, and am¬ 
bition on earth by receiving the same regard in the one place 
as in the other; for there, as here, the brave man is honored 
and the coward despised. Some say that the ghosts of those 
who commit suicide occupy a separate part of the village, but 
that their condition differs in no wise from that of the others. 
In the next world, human shades hunt and live on the shades of 
buffalo and other animals that have here died. There too 
there are four seasons, but they come in an inverse order to 
the terrestrial seasons. During the four nights that the ghost 
is supposed to linger near his former dwelling, those who dis¬ 
liked or feared the deceased, and do not wish a visit from the 
shade, scorch with red coals a pair of moccasins, which they 
leave at the door of the lodge. The smell of the burning 
leather, they claim, keeps the ghost out; but the true friends 
of the dead man take no such precautions. 

Various superstitions .—They have a great many supersti¬ 
tious notions, yet I believe their superstitions are neither more 
numerous nor more absurd than those of the peasantry of some 
European nations to-day. There is, too, among them every 
degree of fajth in these fancies, from almost perfect skepticism 
to the most humble credulity. I will not describe all of their 
superstitions known to me, but will refer, for illustration, to a 
few of them. They believe in the existence and visibility 
of human and other ghosts, yet they seem to have- no terror 
of graveyards and but little of mortuary remains. You may 
frighten children after nightfall by shouting nohidahi (ghost), 
but will not scare the aged. They have much faith in dreams, 
4 
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but usually regard as oracular those only which come after 
prayer, sacrifice, and fasting. They have queer notions 
respecting the effects of different articles of diet, thus: An 
expectant mother believes that if she eats a part of a mole or 
shrew, her child will have small eyes; that if she eats a piece 
of porcupine her child will be inclined to sleep too much when 
it grows up; that if she partakes of the flesh of the turtle, her 
offspring will be slow or lazy, etc.; but they do not suppose 
that such articles of food affect the immediate consumer. 
They have faith in witchcraft, and think that a sorcerer may 
injure any person, no matter how far distant, by acts upon an 
effigy or upon a lock of the victim’s hair. 

It is believed by some of the Hidatsa that every human 
being has four souls in one. They account for the phenomena 
of gradual death, where the extremities are apparently dead 
while consciousness remains, by supposing the four souls to 
depart, one after another, at different times. When dissolution 
is complete, they say that all the souls are gone, and have 
joined together again outside of the body. I have heard a 
Minnetaree quietly discussing this doctrine with an Assinne- 
boine, who believed in only one soul to each body. 

Amulets .—Every man in this tribe, as in all other neigh¬ 
boring tribes, has his personal medicine, which is usually some 
animal. On all war-parties, and often on hunts and other excur¬ 
sions, he carries the head, claws, stuffed skin, or other represen¬ 
tative of his medicine with him, and seems to regard it in much 
the same light that Europeans in former days regarded—and 
in some cases still regard—protective charms. To insure the 
future fleetness of some promising young colt, they tie to the 
colt’s neck a small piece of deer or antelope horn. The rodent 
teeth of the beaver are regarded as potent charms, and are 
worn by little girls on their necks to make them industrious. 

Oracles .—Since their removal to their present village, they 
do not seem to have any very important local, oracles to con¬ 
sult; but when they lived on Knife River, they had at least two 
such holy places. One of these was a famous holy stone, or 
“Medicine rock” (Mihopas, or, Mandan, Mihopinis), which is 
described by Long and by Maximilian. It was some two or 
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three days’ journey from their residence. The Hidatsa now 
seldom refer to it, and I do not think they ever visit it. 

The other famous oracle, to which they now often refer, as 
they have still some fancies connected with it, was the Maka- 
distati, or House of the Infants , .a cavern, near the Knife River, 
which they supposed extended far into the earth, but whose 
entrance was only a span wide. This cave, they say, was in¬ 
habited by pigmies, or mysterious infants, who came out only 
at night, and then with great caution, lest they should be ob¬ 
served, and who followed a wise and watchful leader that 
knew the scent of man and snuffed the air as he advanced, 
like the leader of a band of antelope. They suppose that if 
he detected the presence of a human being, he gave the alarm 
and all retreated. After rainy nights, they saw tracks of some 
animals going from and returning to the cave, which tracks 
they said were those of the infants. The oracle was thus con¬ 
sulted: The childless husband, after a long fast, would repair 
to the neighborhood of the cave at night, and secrete himself 
behind a bowlder, to the leeward, to watch; if, in his hunger- 
weakened brain, he had a vision of the infants, he returned 
home, confident that he would be a father within a year. The 
barren wife who desired children would, at sunset, lay at the 
mouth of the cave a tiny play-ball and a little bow and arrow. 
If the ball was missing in the morning, she believed that 
within a year she would be the mother of a girl; while if the 
bow and arrow were missing, she supposed she would be the 
mother of a boy. If neither were “taken”, she went back 
with little hope, and could not consult the oracle again until a 
year had elapsed. There are those among them who imagine 
that, in some way or other, their children come from the 
Makadistati; and marks of contusion on an infant, arising from 
tight swaddling or other causes, are gravely attributed to 
kicks received from his former comrades when he was ejected 
from his subterranean home. 

An account, given in Long’s travels, of a certain hill, 
which “was supposed to impart a prolific virtue to such 
squaws as resorted to it”, etc.,* seems to refer to this oracle; 

* Long, vol. i, pp. 274-275. 
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but, if such is the case, I believe the account to be incorrect in 
some respects. 

§ 24. Marriage, etc. —Marriage is usually made formal 
by the distribution of gifts on the part of the man to the 
woman’s relations. Afterward, presents of equal value are 
commonly returned by the woman’s relations, if they have the 
means of returning them and are satisfied with the conduct of 
the husband. After the marriage, if the husband is a young 
man taking his first wife, he becomes an inmate of his father- 
in-law’s lodge, and helps, by his hunting, to support his wife’s 
parents. Some travelers have represented that the “marriage 
by purchase ” among the Indians is a mere sale of the woman 
to the highest bidder, whose slave she becomes; but I feel that 
they misrepresent the custom, unless where their remarks may 
apply to some modern irregularities among the least reputable 
persons. Certainly, they misrepresent the custom as it exists 
in this tribe. The presenting of the wedding-gift is a form. 
The gift itself is a pledge to the parents for the proper treat¬ 
ment of their daughter, as well as an evidence of the wealth 
of the suitor and his relations. The larger the marriage-gift 
the more flattering it is to the bride and her relations; hence, 
the value of the presents offered lias something to do in favor¬ 
ing a suitor’s cause; but girls are left much to their own choice 
in selecting husbands for themselves. Parents sometimes, by 
persuasion, but rarely by any harsh coercion, endeavor to 
influence a daughter in the reception or rejection of an offer. 
I have known many cases where large marriage-presents have 
been refused from one party, and gifts of much less value 
accepted from another, simply because the girl showed a 
preference for the poorer lover. The fame of a man as a 
warrior, his influence and position in the tribe, do more to 
secure him a good wife than the presents lie may offer. Skill 
in hunting is a high recommendation; parents commonly 
advise their daughters to marry the men who will never leave 
the lodge unprovided with meat. I knew a case of a poor 
young Mandan, who had a sickly and worthless wife of 
another tribe, to whom, however, he was very kind; when 
she died, a w ell-to-do Grosventre, wdio had three fine daugh- 
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ters, gave them all to the young widower in marriage, and 
with them a valuable present in horses and other property, 
saying, u The young man has a good heart, and will he kind 
to my children when I am dead.” Sometimes when a girl is 
crossed in her love, she elopes with her favorite. The pair 
remain out on the prairie for a week or so, and then return to 
the village. Usually this ends the trouble. They are then 
considered married, but such marriages are looked upon as 
undignified, and different terms are applied to a marriage by 
elopement and a marriage by parental consent. (See kidahe 
and ualie in Dictionary.) 

Polygamy is practiced, but usually with certain restric¬ 
tions. A man who marries the eldest of several sisters has a^ 
claim to the others as they grow up; and in most cases marries 
them, unless they, in the mean time, form other attachments 
and refuse to live with him. As certain female cousins are 
regarded as younger sisters, a man has often much latitude in 
selecting wives under this law. A man usually takes to wife 
the widow of a brother, unless she expresses an unwillingness 
to the arrangement, and he may adopt the orphans as his own 
children. When a Grosventre takes a second wife who is no 
relation to the first wife the results are generally unhappy. 
Sometimes the first wife leaves him and returns to her relations; 
sometimes she succeeds in chasing the second wife away. Oc¬ 
casionally, if the husband is well off, he provides them with 
separate establishments; sometimes, again, but rarely, the two 
wives agree. 

Divorce is easily effected; yet, among the better class of 
people in the tribe, it is rare. A young man who possesses 
sufficient recommendations to secure a comely and industrious 
girl of good reputation and well connected is usually in no 
hurry to part with her, nor is she willing to leave him for trifling 
causes. The unions of such people often last for life. Among 
persons of different character, divorces are common. The Min- 
netaree woman is, as a rule, faithful to her husband, particularly 
when she is married to the man of her choice. It sometimes hap¬ 
pens, however, that a married woman elopes. The injured hus¬ 
band may then satisfy himself by seizing all the property of the 
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seducer and of the seducer’s friends that he can lay his hands 
on, and the latter often give him opportunities of doing so, or 
voluntarily come forward with presents to appease him. If the 
husband should at first slay his faithless wife, which is rarely 
done, no one would call him to account for it; hut if he or any 
of his relations have made seizures or accepted presents on 
account of the elopement, he does not dare to touch her when 
she returns. But the most praiseworthy course for the husband 
to pursue is to send for the runaways, request their return to 
the village, and, when they come hack, invite them to his lodge 
and formally present the woman to her seducer, giving him a 
horse or some other valuable gift into the bargain. In short, 
if he would show that “his heart is strong”, he must treat the 
whole affair as if he had had a good riddance. If a man dis¬ 
cards a wife for infidelity, or if she elopes from him, he hope¬ 
lessly disgraces himself if he takes her back. 

Notwithstanding that such are their customs, it must be 
remembered that, their social discipline is not very severe. Pun¬ 
ishments by law, administered by their soldier band, they have, 
but only for serious offenses against the regulations of the camp. 
He who simply violates social customs of the tribe often sub¬ 
jects himself to no worse punishment than an occasional sneer 
or taunting remark; but for grave transgressions he may lose 
the favor and regard of his friends. 

With the Minnetarees, as with other western tribes, it is 
improper for a man to hold a direct conversation with his mother- 
in-law; but this custom seems to be falling into disuse. 

§25. Names. —Children are named when a few days old. 
Sometimes to males four names are given, all of which will 
have the same noun, but each one a different adjective. Only 
one of these names will be commonly used. In after years, the 
names of the males are changed once, or oftener, or rather new 
names are given; for they will be called as often by the old 
names as bv the new. The first new r name is usually given to 
a youth after he has first struck an enemy in battle. The 
names of women are rarely changed. Sometimes, if a name 
is long, a part of it only is used in ordinary conversation. 
Nicknames are often given on account of some absurd saying, 
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ludicrous circumstance, or personal peculiarity; and it some¬ 
times happens that a person is called by his nickname almost 
to the exclusion of his proper name. Boys are sometimes 
named in honor of distinguished warriors deceased. Horses 
are rarely named; hut names are often given to dogs, particu¬ 
larly to such as children keep for pets. White men known to 
the tribe are ordinarily named by these Indians from personal 
peculiarities; thus, we have for whites names which translated 
signify Long Neck, Fish-Eyes, Antelope-Eye, Old Crane, etc. 
A white man wdio has been for many years employed at Fort 
Berthold as an ox-driver, and who has,, in consequence of his 
employment, frequently occasion to say “wo, wo-haw!” is 
known among the Grosventres as momohas (Englished, Momo- 
haush or Bobohaush). Whites are sometimes called by the 
translations of their regular Christian-names or surnames. 
Thus, an old interpreter named Pierre Grarreau is called mis 
(Englished, Meesh or Beesh), from mi’, a rock; and a Mr. Pease, 
who formerly traded at Fort Berthold, is known to the tribe as 
amazis (Englished, Amauzliish), from amazi, beans. It is prob¬ 
able that some of these translations are made by the whites 
and then employed by the Indians. 

I have seen some members of this and of other tribes who 
are ashamed to tell their names, and when asked for their 
names will answer reluctantly and with apologies, or seek a 
third party to give the information; while other Indians, ap¬ 
parently as conservative, exhibit no such hesitancy. I think 
that sensitiveness on this point is not so common among the 
Indians at Fort Berthold as among other tribes; nor is it as 
common among them now as it was ten years ago. 

§ 26. Relationship. —To illustrate their system of relation¬ 
ship, some of the Hidatsa names for relations are here synop- 
tically given, although they may be found also in the Diction¬ 
ary, each in its alphabetical order. 

aduMka,—grandfather or great-grandfather, or grand¬ 
father’s brothers. 

ikii,—grandmother, great-grandmother, grandmother’s 
sisters. 

Me,—father, father’s brothers, uncles in the male line. 
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ate-ka’ti,—a true father. 

tatis,—another term for father, never .used with the pro¬ 
nouns. 

ika’ or ikas,—mother, mother’s sisters, aunts in the female 

line. 

hidu,—a true mother'(same word as for bone), 
hu,—another term for mother, said to be of amahami 
origin. 

it'idu,—a mother’s brothers, uncles in the female line, 
is&mi,—a father’s sisters, aunts in the male line, 
itakisa,—a general name for sisters and female cousins, 
also the only name for a man’s younger sister. 

itame'tsa,—a general name for brother or male cousin, also 
used in the sense of companion as in English. The only term 
for a woman’s elder brother. 

it&ku,—a woman’s younger sister. 

idu,—a woman’s elder sister. 

itamia,—a man’s elder sister. 

itsuka,—a man’s or woman’s younger brother. 

iaka,—a man’s elder brother. 

idisi,—a son, said by both parents. 

ikd,—a daughter, a brother’s daughter. 

kidd,—a husband. 

itddamia,—a wife, a wife’s sisters, particularly her younger 
sisters. 

lia,—a true wife. 

isikisi,—a husband’s brother. 

ida’ti,—a wife’s brother, a brother’s husband. 

The above terms are for relations of the third person ; 
many of them having the possessive pronoun of the third per¬ 
son ‘ i ’ inseparably prefixed, or to be removed only when pro¬ 
nouns of the first and second persons are used. To make the 
forms of the first and second persons 1 ma ’ and ‘ di ’ are re¬ 
spectively substituted for 1 i ’, or the fragmentary pronouns 
£ m’ and ‘d’ used. We have thus, mdte, my father ; matsuka, 
my younger brother; dua, your wife; diaka, your elder brother, 
etc. The words tatis, ika’, and hidu do not ordinarily take 
possessive pronouns, but are the same for all persons. All 
these may end with s. (See H 90 in Grammar.) 
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In tlie above definitions, male cousins and adopted brothers 
are included under the term brother , and female cousins and 
adopted sisters under the term sister. Hence it is evident that 
their words expressive of relationship are often applied to the 
most distant and indefinite connections. 

On examination of the foregoing list, the following facts 
may be noted : Of the terms for brother and sister, certain ones 
are used only for relatives of the male, others only for those of 
the female; some are applied only to elder, others only to 
younger relatives; while two of the terms are general. There 
is a separate term for a maternal uncle, but none for a paternal 
uncle; he is called by the same name as a father. When they 
wish to distinguish between an actual father and a father’s 
brothers, they use the adjective ka’ti, true, real, in speaking of 
the former. While there is a name for paternal aunt, there is 
none to distinguish maternal aunt from mother; yet there is a 
special word to designate the real mother, although she is com¬ 
monly called by the terms which apply as well to her sisters. 
There are two names for wife ; one for a wife by actual mar¬ 
riage, the other for an actual wife as well as what might be called 
a potential wife, i. e., a wife’s sisters. There are two terms for 
brother-in-law, but no general term, as with us. 

It must not be supposed, from the wide significance of 
some of their terms, that they do not discriminate between 
all grades and conditions of kinship. When they have no 
single word to define the relationship, they employ two or 
more words. 

§ 27. Hunting. —Their methods of hunting are much the 
same as those of all the other plain Indians. In former days 
they made antelope-parks;* they stampeded herds of buffalo 
over bluffs; they approached animals carefully until within 
close arrow-range, or decoyed them to approach the hunter by 
imitative sounds, or, as in the case of antelope, by display¬ 
ing attractive objects. When they obtained horses, the chas¬ 
ing of the buffalo became common; and when they came into 
the possession of fire-arms, they began to hunt much as white 

* See Lewis and Clarke, p. 92; De Suiet, p. 148 et eeq .; Maximilian, p. 385. Other 
authors describe this mode of hunting. 
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men do. They still often employ*the primitive methods; thus, 
when they find antelope abundant, they make the oft-described 
antelope-park. The bow and arrow are still largely employed 
by the hunters; and fall-traps and snare-traps are made to catch 
foxes and other small animals. The boys practice themselves 
in the use of the bow by shooting at marmots and small birds, 
and in winter they set horse-hair snares for snow-buntings. 
The majority of their modes of capturing and killing the lower 
animals have been so extensively described by other observers* 
that I will make no further reference to them here. But I will 
give an account of their eagle-hunt, which, as far as I know, 
has never been fully described in any book of travels, although 
Maximilian and Hayden both speak of it. 

Eagle-liunting .—Late in the autumn or early in the winter, 
when they go out on their winter-hunt, a few families seek some 
quiet spot in the timber, and make a camp with a view to 
catching eagles. After pitching their tents, they first build a 
small medicine-lodge, where the ceremonies, supposed to be 
indispensable, are performed, and then make several traps on 
high places among the neighboring hills. Each trap consists 
of a hole dug in the earth, and covered with sticks, sods, etc.; 
a small opening is left in the covering; a dead rabbit, grouse, 
or other animal is tied on top; and an Indian is secreted in the 
excavation below. The eagle, seeing the bait, sweeps down 
and fastens his claws in it; but, the bait being secured, he is 
unable to remove it. When the eagle’s claws are stuck, the 
Indian puts his hand out through the opening, and, catching 
the bird by both legs, draws him into the hole and ties him 
firmly. The trapper then re-arranges the top of his trap, and 
waits for another eagle. In this way many eagles are caught; 
they are then brought alive into camp, the tails are plucked 
out, and the bird is set at liberty, to suffer, perhaps, a similar 
imprisonment and mutilation at some future time. 

The covered hole or trap is called amasi’. When the trap¬ 
ping-season is over, they break up the camp; and, if the 
locality is not already provided with a name, they call it the 

* Particularly the exciting “ buffalo-surrouml”. See Catliu, N A. Iudiaus, vol. I, 
p. 199 et seq — Buller, p. 224 et seq. 
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amasi’ of whoever was master of ceremonies during the season. 
Two instances of this manner of naming are given in the list 
of Local Names. 

The medicine-lodge is built after the manner of their ordi¬ 
nary earth-covered dwelling-houses, but is much smaller. The 
door-way is low and small; and the door, consisting of a skin 
stretched on a frame, is suspended from the top by a string. 
On the inside of the lodge, opposite to the door, is a sort of 
altar, on which various charms and relics are placed; around 
the edge, to the right and left of the door, hay is spread to 
serve as seats; and, in the center, is the fire-place. At night, 
after the trappers return, they sit to the left; their visitors sit 
to the right, as they enter. The latter enter and leave the 
lodge only by opening the door on the side corresponding 
with their seats. No person is allowed to spit on the floor, but 
he may spit behind him in the hay. Women are not allowed 
to enter the lodge, but may come to the door and hand in food 
and water. 

When some of the men wish to take part in the trapping, 
they go, during the day, after a preliminary fast, to the medi¬ 
cine-lodge. There they continue without food until about 
midnight, when they partake of a little nourishment, and go 
to sleep. They arise just before dawn, or when the morning- 
star rises; go to their traps; sit there all day without food or 
drink, watching for their prey, and return about sunset. As 
they approach the camp, every one there rushes into his lodge, 
for the hunter must see, or be seen by, none but his fellow- 
hunters until he enters the medicine-lodge. On entering the 
lodge, they stay there for the night. About midnight they eat 
and drink for the first time since the previous midnight, and 
then lie down to sleep, to arise again before the dawn and go 
to their traps. If there be one among them who has caught 
nothing during the day, he must not sleep at night, but must 
spend his time in loud lamentation and in prayer. The routine 
described must be continued by each hunter four days and 
four nights, after which he returns to his own lodge hungry, 
thirsty, and tired, and follows his ordinary pursuits until he 
feels able to go again to the eagle-traps. During the four 
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days of the trapping, the hunter sees none of his family, and 
speaks to none of his friends except those who are engaged in 
the trapping at the same time. They believe that, if any 
eagle-hunter does not properly perform all these rites, the 
eagle, when caught, will get one of his claws loose and tear 
the captor’s hands. There are men in the tribe who have had 
their hands crippled for life in this way. 

The chief objects of pursuit in this hunt are the tail- 
feathers and largest wing-feathers of the war-eagle, Aquila 
chryscetus , which are in such great requisition as emblems of 
valor. Of course, other birds of prey besides the war-eagle 
often seize the bait; of such three species are considered 
worthy of capture; but these inferior birds are often slain at 
the trap instead of being brought home alive,. 

§ 28. Warfare. —The tales which some of the old men 
of this tribe tell of the warlike expeditions o£ their fathers and 
grandfathers seem scarcely credible, although from the de¬ 
scriptions of distant countries that they contain they bear 
internal evidence of truth. The journeys performed by the 
Hidatsa war-parties of the last century were very long, but 
those undertaken by single individuals were more extraordi¬ 
nary. I have heard it related (with many descriptive embel¬ 
lishments and minute particulars) of an old warrior that he 
traveled directly to the south on foot until he reached the 
Platte River; there he built himself a bull-boat, and floated 
far down the Lower Missouri, where he found the land all 
forest, and where he plucked fruits and shot birds such as he 
had never seen before; and there, from the head of some 
unknown Indian, he raised a scalp, and returned to his people 
after an absence of twenty lunar months. Another story is 
told of one who traveled toward the north-star until he came 
to a land where the summer was but three moons long. Here 
he raised the scalp of some poor Tinneh, and came back to his 
native village in about seventeen moons from the day he 
started. 

The JMinnetarees now rarely meet the Shoshonees, or 
Snake Indians of the Rocky Mountains, either in war or in 
peace; yet, in 1804, as appears from the account of Lewis 
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and Clarke, an almost constant warfare was carried on be¬ 
tween these two tribes. There are old men now among the 
Hidatsa who speak of battles that they fought in their youth 
on the banks of streams that flow to the west. There are 
middle-aged men in this tribe, who have, on mounted war- 
parties, passed through the Dakota hunting-grounds to strike 
the Chippeways in Minnesota. When the Chippeways would 
see the tracks of the scalp-liunters pointing toward the western 
prairies, they would perhaps blame the Dakotas, and revenge 
themselves on the latter. Of late years, their military opera¬ 
tions have become more restricted since the Dakotas have 
given them all they could attend to near home. 

Occasionally they have pitched battles with their ene¬ 
mies, but most of their hostilities consist in the raids of small 
war-parties, whose great object is not to take many scalps at 
any hazard but to inflict some injury without loss to them¬ 
selves. The popularity of a partisan leader depends much on 
the small cause for mourning which his excursions entail on 
the tribe. When, however, they fight to resist a war-party, 
or meet an enemy by accident when they are not out on a 
regular war-excursion, they fight with little regard for life.* 
Many of their war-parties start out on foot, expecting to return 
with stolen horses. 

Prisoners of war .—Young children are often taken prison¬ 
ers of war. They are neither ill-treated nor compelled to per¬ 
form unusual labors. Sometimes they are adopted by people 
who have lost children, and are then treated with parental 
kindness. When they have grown to maturity, they some¬ 
times return to the tribe whence they came, but more often 
remain with their captors. I have never seen or heard of 
these Indians taking adult prisoners, for the purpose of tortur¬ 
ing them to death, as was so common among the eastern 
tribes. The Hidatsa kills his enemy outright. 

The bodies of the slain , however, they mutilate in every 
conceivable shape. Sometimes they burn them whole, on 
large pyres; sometimes they hack them in pieces and burn 

* See account of a battle near Fort Bertliold between Minnetarees and Sioux, 
given by Boiler, p. 145. 
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the fragments as offerings to the sun. Palliser gives an 
account of a fight between the Minnetarees and the Sioux at 
Fort Berfhold, which he closes with the following remarks:— 
“The skirmish now terminated ; the Sioux retired and the Min¬ 
netarees returned to their village in triumph, dragging the 
body of their unfortunate victim along with them. Then 
commenced a truly disgusting sight; the boys shot arrows 
into the carcass of their fallen enemy, while the women, with 
their knives, cut out pieces of the flesh, which they broiled 
and ate. I turned away chilled with horror, and the whole 
scene haunted me for hours, and frequently afterward.”* I 
first read this after I had known these Indians for some years, 
and was much surprised, for I had never heard of cannibalism 
among them, and had known of cases where some had died of 
hunger without resorting to this practice, which, among starv¬ 
ing Europeans, is not uncommon. I had also heard Mr. Pal- 
liser’s former hunting-companions and acquaintances on the 
Upper Missouri speak of him in terms of high praise as a man 
of veracity; and I have heard the adventures related in his 
book corroborated by eye-witnesses; therefore I took par¬ 
ticular pains to inform myself on this point; and I was 
assured by the oldest white residents, as well as by the oldest 
Indians, that none of this tribe had ever, under any circum¬ 
stances, devoured human flesh. They say that the neighbor¬ 
ing tribe of Crees do sometimes eat parts of the bodies of ene¬ 
mies slain in battle; and they account for his assertion either 
by supposing that there were Crees visiting the camp at the 
time, or that the horrified Palliser “turned away chilled” upon 
witnessing the cutting and broiling, and without waiting to see 
if the flesh was eaten, but taking the latter for granted. 

§ 29. Stories. —Long winter-evenings are often passed in 
reciting and listening to stories of various kinds. Some of 
these are simply the accounts given by the men of their own 
deeds of valor, their hunts and journeys; some are narrations 
of the wonderful adventures of departed heroes; while many 
are fictions, full of impossible incident, of witchcraft and magic. 
The latter class of stories are very numerous. Some of them 


* p. 286. 
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have been handed down through many generations ; some are 
of recent origin, while a few are borrowed from other tribes. 
Of course, the interest of a tale depends much on the way it is 
told; although the plot remains the same with different narra¬ 
tors, the accessories and embellishments are added by each 
one to suit himself Thus, some old men acquire great repu¬ 
tations as story-tellers, and are invited to houses and feasted 
by those who are desirous of listening to them. Good story¬ 
tellers often originate tales, and do not disclaim the author¬ 
ship. When people of different tribes meet, they often ex¬ 
change tales with one another. 

As an example of their tales of fiction, I have selected a 
story, said to belong originally to this tribe, and to have been 
known to it from time immemorial. An old Indian will occupy 
several hours in telling it, with much elegant and minute 
description, which I omit. On the other hand, I add nothing, 
and give the following as a simple abridgment of the tale as 
I have heard it told. 

Tale of fiction .—Near the mouth of Burnt Creek, on the 
east bank of the Missouri, are the vestiges of some large 
round lodges, which stood there before the Indians came into 
the land. They were inhabited by various mysterious beings 
of great power in sorcery. In one of the lodges lived the two 
great demi-gods Long Tail and Spotted Body ; a woman lived 
with them, who took care of their lodge, and who was their 
wife and sister; and these three were at first the only beings 
of their kind in the world. In a neighboring lodge lived an 
evil monster named Big Mouth, “who had a great mouth and 
no head”. He hated the members of Long Tail’s lodge, and 
when he discovered that the woman was about to become a 
mother he determined to attempt the destruction of her off¬ 
spring. 

When Long Tail and Spotted Body were absent on a hunt 
one day, Big Mouth entered their lodge, and, addressing the 
woman, said that he was hungry. The woman was greatly 
frightened, but did not wish to deny him her hospitality; so 
she proceeded to broil him some meat on the coals. When 
the meat was cooked, she offered it to him in a wooden dish 
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He told her that, from the way his mouth was made, he could 
not eat out of a dish, and that the only way she could serve him 
the food so that he could eat it was by lying down and placing it 
on her side. She did as he intimated, when he immediately 
devoured the meat, and in doing so tore her in pieces. She 
died, or seemed to die; but the children thus rudely brought 
into the world were immortal. One of these he seized, and 
throwing him into the bottom of the lodge, said: “ Stay there 
forever among the rubbish and let your name be Atutish.”* 
The other he took out and threw into a neighboring spring, 
saying to him: “ Your name is Maliash ;f stay there forever, 
where you will love the mud and learn to eat nothing but the 
worms and reptiles of the spring.” 

When Long Tail and Spotted Body came home, they were 
horrified to find their sister slaughtered; they mourned her 
duly, and then placed her body on a scaffold, as these Indians 
do. After the funeral, they returned hungry to the lodge, and 
put some meat on the fire to cook. As the pleasant odor of 
the cooking arose, they heard an infantile voice crying and 
calling for food. They sought and listened, and sought again, 
until they at length found Atutish, whom they dragged forth 
into the light, and knew to be the child which they supposed 
was devoured or lost forever. Long Tail then placed Atutish 
on the ground, and, holding his hand some distance above the 
child’s head, made a wish that “he would grow so high”; and 
instantly the child attained the stature, mind, and knowledge 
of a boy about eight years old. Then Long Tail made many 
inquiries concerning what had happened to him and the where¬ 
abouts of his brother ; but the child could give no information 
of what took place during the visit of Big Mouth. 

In a day or two after this transaction, the elders made for 
the child a little stick and wheel (such as Indian children use 
in the game called by the Candians of the Upper Missouri 
roulette ), and bade him play round in the neighborhood of the 
lodge, while they went out to hunt again. While he was play- 

* Or atutis. See ‘ atuti’ in Dictionary. 

t Or mahas. See ‘maba’ in Dictionary. 

I have given above these two names in an English form for the convenience of 
the reader. 
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ing near the spring, he heard a voice calling to him and saying 
“miakas ” (my elder brother). He looked in the direction from 
which the voice proceeded, and saw little Mahash looking out 
of the spring. Wanting a playmate, Atutish invited him to 
come out and play. So Mahash came out, and the two brothers 
began to amuse themselves. But when Long Tail "and his 
brother approached the lodge, on their return from the hunt, 
Mahash smelled them far off, rushed away like a frightened 
beast, and hid himself in the spring. When the elders returned, 
Atutish told them all that had happened while they were gone. 
They concluded that he of the spring must be their lost child, 
and devised a plan to rescue him, which they communicated to 
Atutish. 

Next morning they made another and smaller roulette- 
stick, for the enchanted child to play with. Then they divested 
themselves of their odor as much as possible, and hid them¬ 
selves near the spring and to the leeward of it. When all was 
ready, Atutish went to the edge of the spring, and cried aloud 
“Mahash! Do you want to come out V Soon the latter lifted 
his head cautiously out of the spring, raised his upper lip, 
showing his long white fangs, snuffed the air keenly, looked 
wildly around him, and drew back again into the water. Atutish 
then went near Where he had seen his brother rise, and called 
again to him; but the child answered from the water that he 
feared to come out, as he thought he smelt the hunters. “Have 
no fear,” said Atutish; “the old men are gone out hunting 
and will not be back till night. I am here alone. Come out 
to the warm sunlight. We will have a good time playing; and 
I will give you something nice to eat” Thus coaxed and re¬ 
assured, the other ventured out, still looking mistrustfully 
around him. Atutish then gave him a piece of boiled buffalo- 
tongue to eat, which the little boy said was the best thing he 
had ever tasted. “Very well,” said Atutish, “let us play, 
and I will stake the rest of this tongue against some of your 
frogs and slugs on the game.” Mahash agreed; and soon, in 
the excitement of the play, he forgot his fears. They played 
along with the roulette some time without much advantage on 
either side, until, at length, they threw their sticks so evenly 
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that it was impossible to tell which was farthest from the wheel. 
They disputed warmly, until Atutish said, “Stoop down and 
look close and you will see that I have made the best throw/' 
The other stooped over to Observe; and, while his attention 
was thus engaged, his brother came behind the little fellow, 
seized him, and held him fast. Atutish then called to the con¬ 
cealed hunters, who ran up, threw a lariat around the struggling 
captive and bound him firmly. Having secured the wild boy, 
their next task was to break the spell by which his tastes and 
habits were made so unnatural. To accomplish this, Long 
Tail and Spotted Body put him in the sweat-house and there 
steamed him until he was almost exhausted. They then took 
him out and began to whip him severely. As they plied the 
lash, they made wishes, that the keen scent would leave his 
nose, that the taste for reptiles would leave his mouth, that the 
fear of his own kind would leave his heart, etc. As they pro¬ 
gressed with this performance, he suddenly cried out to Atutish, 
“Brother, I remember myself now. I know who I am.” 
When he said this he was released; and his first impulse was 
to run to the spring. He ran there ; but when he reached the 
edge, he stopped, for he found that he no longer loved the 
black mud and the slimy water; and he returned to the lodge. 

Long Tail then placed the twins side by side, and holding 
his extended hand, palm downward, above their heads, a little 
farther from the ground than on the previous occasion, wished 
that they would both be “so high”; when, at once, they grew 
to the size of boys about fourteen years old, and they grew in 
wisdom correspondingly. Then Long Tail made bows and 
hunting-arrows for the boys, and a pair of medicine-arrows for 
their protection and for use on extraordinary occasions; and 
he addressed them saying, “You are now big enough to pro¬ 
tect yourselves. Go out on the prairie and hunt, and we will 
see which one of you will be the best hunter.” After that time 
they went out every day, and became expert hunters. 

Once, ?s they were looking for game among the hills, they 
came to a scaffold on which a corpse was laid. “There,” said 
Atutish, “is the body of our mother. She was murdered, no 
one knows how.” “Let us try the strength of our medicine- 
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arrows on her,” said Maliash; “perhaps we can bring her back 
to life.” So saying he stepped close to the scaffold and shot 
straight up. As the arrow turned to fall, he cried out, “Take 
care, mother, or you will get hurt;” and, as it descended near 
the body, the scaffold shook and a low groan was heard. Then 
Atutish stepped nearly under the scaffold and shot up in the 
air. As his arrow turned to fall, he cried out, “Mother! Mother ! 
Jump quick, or the arrow will strike you.” At once she arose, 
jumped down from the scaffold, and, recognizing her children, 
embraced them. The boys then asked her who was the author 
of their calamities, and how it all happened. «She pointed to 
the lodge of Big Mouth, and related all the circumstances of 
her death. Upon hearing this, the boys swore they would be 
revenged. Their mother endeavored to dissuade them, describ¬ 
ing Big Mouth to them, assuring them that his medicine was 
potent, and that he would certainly destroy them if they, went 
near him. They paid no attention to her remonstrances, but 
proceeded to plot the destruction of the monster. 

Now, this Big Mouth had a very easy way of making a 
living. He neither trapped nor hunted, nor took pains to cook 
his food. He simply lay on his back, and when a herd of deer 
came within sight from his lodge, or a flock of birds flew over¬ 
head, no matter how far distant-, he turned toward them, opened 
his great mouth, and drew in a big breath, when instantly 
they fell into his mouth and were swallowed. In a little while, 
the boys had their plans arranged. They built a large fire, 
and heated some small bowlders in it. Then they carried the 
stones to the top of his lodge, put them near the smoke-hole, 
and began to imitate a flock of blackbirds. “Go away, little 
birds,” said Big Mouth; “you are not fit to eat, and I am not 
hungry; but go away and let me sleep, or I will swallow you.” 
“We are not afraid of you,” said the boys; and they began to 
chirp again. At length Big Mouth got angry. He turned up 
his mouth, opened it wide, and just as he began to draw his 
breath to suck them in, the boys stepped aside, and hurled the 
stones down into the lodge. “Oh, what sharp claws those 
birds have ! They are tearing my throat,” exclaimed the mon¬ 
ster, as he swallowed the red-hot rocks. The next moment he 
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roared with pain and rushed for his water-jars, drinking- im¬ 
mense draughts; but the* steam made by the water on the 
rocks swelled him up; and the more he drank the worse he 
swelled until he burst and died. 

The boys brought the body home, and, after they had 
danced sufficiently around it, their mother praised them for 
what they had done, but she said, “You must not be too ven¬ 
turesome. All these lodges around are inhabited by beings 
whose powers in sorcery are great. You cannot always do as 
well as you have done this time. You should keep away from 
the rest of them. There is one old woman in particular whom 
you must avoid. She is as powerful as Big Mouth; but you 
cannot kill her in the same way that you killed him, for she 
catches her food, not in her mouth, but in a basket. When¬ 
ever she sees anything that she wants to eat she turns her 
basket toward it and it drops in dead. If she sees a flock of 
wild geese among the clouds, no matter how high they fly, she 
can bring them down.” When the boys heard this, they said 
nothing in reply to their mother, but set off secretly to com¬ 
pass the death of the witch. They went to the lodge of the 
latter, and, standing near the door, cried, “Grandmother, we 
have come to see you.” “Go away, children, and don’t annoy 
me,” she replied. “Grandmother, you are very nice and good, 
and we like you. Won’t you let us in !” continued the boys. 
“Oh, no,”-said she, “I don’t want to hurt you; but begone, 
or I will kill you.” Despite this threat, they remained, and 
again spoke to her, saying, “Grandmother, we have heard that 
you are very strong medicine, and that you have a wonderful 
basket that can kill anything. We can scarcely believe this. 
Won’t you lend us the basket a little while until we see if we 
can catch some birds with it!” She refused the basket at 
first, but, after much coaxing and flattering, she handed it to 
them. No sooner were they in possession of the basket than 
they turned it upon the witch herself, and she dropped into it 
dead. 

After this exploit, the mother again praised her boys, but 
again warned them to beware of other evil genii of the place, 
which she described. One of these was a man with a pair of 
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wonderful moccasins, with which he had only to walk round 
anything that he wanted to kill. Another was a man with a 
magic knife, with which he could instantly cut or kill anything 
that he threw the knife at These individuals they destroyed 
in the same manner that they overcame the basket-woman, by 
coaxing them to lend their magic property, and then slaying 
the owners with their own weapons. On each occasion, the 
boys retained the charmed articles for their future use. 

When all this was done, the old mother called her boys 
and told them there was but one more dangerous being that 
they r had to guard themselves against. She said, u He lives in 
the sky, where you can not get at him; but he can hurt you, 
for his arm is so long that it reaches from the heavens to the 
earth. His name is Long Arm.” “Very well,” said the boys, 
11 we will beware of him.” One morning, soon after receiving 
this advice, they went out ver}^ early to hunt, but could find 
nothing to kill. They walked and ran many miles, until late 
in the day, when they became very tired and lay down to 
sleep on the prairie. As was their custom, they stuck their 
medicine-arrows in the ground, close beside them. The arrows 
possessed such a charm that if any danger threatened the boys 
they would fall to waken them. While the brothers lay 
asleep, Long Arm looked down from the clouds, and, beholding 
them, stretched his great arm down toward them. As the arm 
descended, the arrows fell hard upon the boys, but the latter 
were so tired and sleepy that they did not waken, and Long 
Arm grasped Atutish and bore him to the sky. In a little 
while, Mahash woke up and discovered, to his horror, that the 
warning arrows had fallen and that his brother was gone. He 
looked round carefully on the prairie for the departing tracks 
of his brother or for the tracks of the man or beast that had 
captured him, but in vain. When at his wit’s end, and almost 
in despair, he chanced to glance toward the sky, and there, on 
the face of a high, white summer cloud, he saw the doubled 
track of Long Arm, where he came near the earth and went 
back. Mahash laid down his bow and arrow and other accou¬ 
terments, retaining only his medicine-knife, which he con¬ 
cealed in his shirt. He next stuck his magic arrows into the 
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ground and got on top of them, and then he crouched low, 
strained every muscle, and sprung upward with all his might 
He jumped high enough to catch hold of the ragged edge of 
the cloud. From that he scrambled higher until he at last got 
on Long Arm’s trail, which he followed. For fear of recogni¬ 
tion, he wished himself smaller, and, becoming a little, toddling 
child, moved on until he came to a great crowd, moving in 
one direction, with much talk and excitement. He ran up to 
an old woman who walked a little apart, and asked her what 
was the matter. She informed him that they had just captured 
one of the children of the new race which was growing on the 
earth—a boy who had destroyed many favored genii, and that 
they were about to kill and burn him. “Grandmother,” said 
Mahash, “ I would like to see this, but I am too little to walk 
there. Will you carry me ? ” She took him on her back and 
brought him to the place where the crowd had gathered. 
There he saw bis brother tied to a stake, and a number of 
people dancing around him. He thought that if he could only 
reach the post unobserved and touch the cords with his medi¬ 
cine-knife, he could release his brother; but for some time he 
was puzzled how to do it. At length he slid down from the 
old woman’s back, and wished that for a little while he might 
turn to an ant. He became one, and, as such, crawled through 
the feet of the crowd and up to the post, where he cut the 
cords that bound Atutish. When the latter was free, Mahash 
resumed his proper shape, and they both ran as hard as they 
could for the edge of the clouds. The crowd pursued them ; 
but, as each foremost runner approached, Mahash threw his 
knife and disabled him. At last, Long Arm started after the 
brothers, running very fast. As he came within his arm’s 
length of them, he reached out to grasp one of them. As he 
did so, Mahash again threw his knife, and severed the great 
arm from the shoulder. The boys got back safely to the 
earth. Then, having ridded themselves of all their enemies, 
they lived in peace, and in time they moved away from that 
locality. 

§30. Divisions of time.— Many writers represent that 
savage Indian tribes divide the year into twelve periods corre- 
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sponding to our months, and that each month is named from 
some meteorological occurrence or phase of organic creation 
observable at the time. Among others, Maximilian presents us 
with a list of twelve months,*—“The month of the seven cold 
days”, “The pairing month”, “The month of weak eyes”, 
etc. He introduces this list in one of his chapters descriptive 
of the Mandans. He does not say it is their list of months. 
He publishes it without comment; and yet it is presented in 
such a way as to lead the reader to suppose that it is the regular 
and original Mandan calendar. Other authors present lists of 
Indian months in much the same way. As the results of my 
own observations, I should say that the Mandans and Minne- 
tarees are generally aware that there are more than twelve 
lunations in a year, that they as yet know nothing of our 
manner of dividing the year, and that, although when speaking 
of “moons”, they often connect them with natural phenomena, 
they have no formal names for the lunar periods. I think the 
same might be said of other tribes who are equally wild. 

The Hidatsa recognize the lapse of time by days, by lunar 
periods, and by years. They also recognize it by the regular 
recurrence of various natural phenomena, such as the first for¬ 
mation of ice in the fall, the breaking up of the Missouri in the 
spring, the melting of the snow-drifts, the coming of the wild 
geese from the south, the ripening of various fruits, etc. A 
common way of noting time, a few years ago, was by the 
development of the buffalo calf in utero. A period thus 
marked by a natural occurrence, be it long or short, is called 
by them the kadu, season , time , of such an occurrence. Some 
long seasons include shorter seasons; thus they speak of the 
season of strawberries, the season of service-berries, etc., as 
occurring within the season of warm weather. They speak of 
the seasons of cold weather, or of snow (tsidie, mada), of warm 
weather (ade), and of death, or decay (mata), which we con¬ 
sider as agreeing with our seasons of winter, summer, and fall; 
but they do not regularly allot a certain number of moons to 
each of these seasons. Should you ask an interpreter who 
knew the European calendar what the “Indian names of the 


* p. 384. 
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months” were, he would probably give you names of a dozen 
of these periods, or natural seasons, as we might call them, 
corresponding in time to our months. In a few years, when 
these Indians shall know more of our system of noting time 
than they now do, they will devise and adopt regular Hidatsa 
names for the months of our calendar. 

Other facts concerning their cognizance of time may he 
learned from Paragraphs 256 and 257 of the Grammar, and by 
referring in the Dictionary to the following words, which are 
names of different parts of the astronomical day:—atade, ata, 
kiduhakute, midiatede, . midiate, midiatedu, midiate-odaksipe, 
nlidimapedupahide, midimapedupahi, midimapedupahi-daka- 
midi, midiimahpide, midiimakpi, opade, opa, oktside oktsi, 
oktsidu, mape and maku. 







PHILOLOGY. 


§ I. Classification of the Hidatsa language.— The lan¬ 
guage of the Minnetarees has been classified as belonging to 
the linguistic group called the Dakota group, and very properly 
so called, not because there is any evidence that the present 
Dakota tongue is the parent language of the group or the most 
direct representative of an archaic parent language, but because 
it is the most extensively spoken, and the most thoroughly and 
intelligently studied language of the group. 

§11. Relations of Dakota to Hidatsa. —The Hidatsa 
language resembles the Dakota in many respects; and a large 
list might be made of words which are the same in both lan¬ 
guages, if we allow for the interchangeability of certain lingual 
and labial sounds in the Hidatsa, to be described hereafter. The 
following are examples:—hota, gray; i, mouth; ista, eye; itopa, 
fourth; ma, I; mini or midi, water; nita ordita, thine; nopaor 
dopa, two; te, die; topa, four; besides particles, such as i, 
denoting the instrument, to, interrogative, etc. 

There are many more words in each language which very 
closely resemble their synonymes, or approximate synonymes, 
in the other; and several which in both languages are perfect 
homonymes and imperfect synonymes. These statements are 
illustrated in the following list:— 


(DAKOTA.*) 

dote, 

hi, 

hii), 

ha, 

inkpa, 

inoqpa, 

it£, 

mita, 

niitawa, 


(HIDATSA.) 

doti, throat; 

hi, tooth, edge, point; 

hi', feathers, fur, hair ; 

ha, rough; 

icpti, point; 

inopa, second ; 

ite, face ; 

mata, my, mine ; 

matawae, mine ; 


* The Dakota words used throughout this essay are from Rev. S. R. Riggs’s Dakota 
Grammar and Dictionary . Where the Dakota definitions differ from the Hidatsa, they 
are given separately. 
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(DAKOTA.) 

nagi, 

d, to shoot and hit, 

oti, ti, tipi, 

ozu, 

po, 

pte, 

pute, 

supe, 

to, 

u, 

wa, 

wasicuq, 

wata, 

mq, 


THE HIDATSA INDIANS. 

(HIDATSA.) 
daki or uaki, ghost; 
u, to wound; 
ati, house ; 
oze, to plant; 
pa e, foggy; 
mite, cow ; 
apute, upper lip ; 
sipe, bowels ; 
tohi, blue; 
ha, to come; 
id a 7 or wa 7 , snow ; 
masi or wasi, white man 
mati or wati, boat; 
mia or wia, icoman. 


In a number of words which are nearly or quite synony¬ 
mous in both languages, we find little difference in sound, 
except that the Dakota 6 (English ch in chain) stands in place 
of the Hidatsa d; as in these examples: — 


(DAKOTA.) 

cagu, 

caqcaq, 

caqte, 

caze, 

cekpa, 

c'ezi, 

cute, side; 
c'akakake, vertebrae ; 
micuq, 

Dicun, 


(HIDATSA.) 
dako, lungs ; 
dada, to tremble ; 
da’ta, heart; 
dazi, name ; 
dekpa, navel; 
dezi, tongue ; 
duta, ribs; 

dakaha, vertebral processes ; 
madu, my elder sister ; 
didu, or uidu, thy elder sister. 


More commonly, however, we find the difference to con¬ 
sist chiefly in the Dakota words having y, where the Hidatsa 
words have d. As the Dakota causative prefixes ya and yu 
are represented in the Hidatsa by da and du, many verbs may 
be placed under this head. In the following words, and in 
many others, we have instances of this difference :— 


(DAKOTA.) 

ya, 

ya, to go, 

yaga, to peel icith the teeth , 
yakdec'a, to tear with the mouth, 
yakepa, to drink up, as water, 
yamni, 


(HIDATSA.) 
ila, thou ; 
da, go thou ; 

dakade, to shell with the teeth ; 
dakesa, to tear icith the teeth ; 
dahupi, to drink dry ; 
dami, three ; 
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(DAKOTA.) 
yuha, to lift, 

yulideca, to tear in pieces, etc., 
yuhpa, to throw down , elc., 
yuRuga, to break a hole in, etc., 
yuksa, to break off, etc., 
yuska, to loosen, to untie, 
yuskica, to press, squeeze, 
yuta, 
yuza, 


(HIDATSA.) 

tluhe, to lift, duha, lift thou ; 
duResa, to tear in any way ; 
dulipi, to take down off of; 
duRoRi, to break across ; 
dutsaki, to pull apart; 
duska, to open , as a box ; 
dutsikti, to strangle ; 
duti, to eat ; 
dutsi, take hold of. 


In some of the above verbs it will be seen that the roots 
are nmoli alike in both languages. Many of the quoted defini¬ 
tions embody similar ideas, although they are differently worded. 
It is well to remind the reader that even in the Dakota, in 
verbs beginning with ya and yu, the y is changed to d in the 
conjugation. (See Riggs’s Dakota Grammar , § 50.) 

In some cases, we find that the Dakotas use s where the 
Hidatsa usually use ts; but on this point usage is somewhat 
divided in the Hidatsa. (See Grammar, H 17.) 


(DAKOTA.) 

baska, 

sihe, 

siqte, 

sui, 

nisuqka, 


(HIDATSA.) 
batski, 
tsi (itsi), 

Lute, 

tsidia, 

ditsuka, nitsnka, 


(ENGLISH.) 
long ; 
foot ; 
tail; 
cold ; 

your younger brother. 


And some other words might be quoted to exemplify this 
difference. 

In the words nagi and dahi, cagu and daho, yaga and 
dahada, quoted above, and in others, the g of Dakota takes the 
place of h in Hidatsa. 

Although, as has been shown, there are many words alike 
or nearly alike in these two languages, allowance being made 
for certain uniform sound-changes, it must be remembered 
that a large majority of the Dakota words have no resemblance 
to anything in the Hidatsa. Reduplication in verbs, which is 
a prominent feature of the Dakota tongue, I have not observed 
to occur in the Hidatsa except in one word, ikaka. 

<5 III. Relations of Crow to Hidatsa. —The Hidatsa 
bears a greater resemblance to the Crow than to any other 
language. Some speak of one as being but a dialect of the 
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other; and so they might be regarded if we use the word dialect 
in a very wide sense. The Crow has its own dialects, differing 
to no great extent from one another. My opportunities for 
studying this language, particularly the dialects of the Mount¬ 
ain Crows, have been very limited. A vocabulary which I 
prepared of the language as spoken by the River Crows has 
been destroyed. I cannot, therefore, give a very full com¬ 
parison of the Crow and Hidatsa. The Crow words presented 
below are from Dr. Hayden’s Ethnography and Philology , which 
contains the most complete and accurate Crow vocabulary 
extant. 

A comparison of Hayden’s Crow vocabulary with this 
Dictionary shows that many words of similar meaning are 
spelled alike in both, as adaka, you see ; amaka, I see; apaka, 
a mosquito; da, go ; di, you; ika, he sees; malia, a spring ; 
mape, day ; ope, tobacco ; ua, a wife , etc.; and that many other 
synonyms are nearly alike in spelling, as in the following ex¬ 
amples, in each of which the Crow word precedes the Hidatsa:— 
ame, ama, earth; apahe, apahi, cloud; ape, apa, leaf; aze, azi, 
river ; daho, daho, lungs; dahpitse, dahpitsi, bear; deze, dezi, 
tongue; due, dulii, lift; ho, lm, come; hode, liutsi, wind; ide, 
idi, blood; mia, mi’, stone ; mie, mia, woman ; mihalie, mihaka, 
duck ; oki, uki, clay ; pohe, puhi, foam. 

The oft-quoted consonants (Grammar, M 19-23), which 
are interchangeable in the Hidatsa, are also interchangeable 
in the Crow, but perhaps in a less degree in the latter than in 
the former. Of the labial series, the Crows seem to prefer b 
more than the Hidatsa; and of the linguodental series they 
use r and n to a greater extent than we find it used by the 
latter tribe. By taking this permutation of consonants into 
consideration, we find many words alike or nearly alike, both 
in Crow and Hidatsa, which would otherwise seem different- 
Examples:— 

(CHOW.) (HIDATSA.) (ENGLISH.) 

amahabe, amahami, mountain ; 

are, ade, warm ; 

are, arek, ade, adets, ache, it aches : 

apana, apadi, to grow : 

apani, apadi, porcupine ; 
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(CROW.) 

(HIDATSA.) 

(ENGLISH.) 

atsimina, 

atsimidi, 

milk ; 

barue, 

maduhi, 

i tyt; 

batse, watsi, 

matse, watse, 

man ; 

batsiliua, 

matsikoa, 

sugar; 

batsua, 

inatsu, 

cherry ; 

batsua, 

matsna, 

sinew ; 

batebue, 

maitamua, 

bell ; 

bi, 

mi, bi, 

Z, me ; 

bidia, 

mide, bide. 

door ; 

bide, 

in id a, 

fire ; 

birahe, 

midalia, 

kettle ; 

bitskipe, 

mitskapa, 

rose ; 

bua, 

mna, bua, 

fish ; 

ibek, 

imia, 

to cry ; 

iruke, 

iduka oriruka, 

meat; 

kana, 

kada, kara, 

run aicay ; 

mana. 

mada, 

winter ; 

mina, 

mida, 

goose ; 

mine, 

midi. 

water ; 

nake, 

daka, 

child ; 

11am, 

dami, nawi, 

three; 

narao, 

damn, namu, 

deep ; 

nomina, 

dumidi, 

twist, wind ; 

nop, 

dopa, nopa, 

two. 


The Crows commonly use a sibilant, as s , sh , or z, where the 
Hidatsa use some other dental, as t. There are many Crow 
words which, except in this respect, differ but slightly or not at all 
from their Hidatsa synonymes, as the subjoined list will show:— 


(CROW.) 

(HIDATSA.) 

(ENGLISH.) 

ashe, 

ati, 

house ; 

ashu, 

atu, 

head ; 

bas, 

mata, 

mine; 

base, 

m at a, 

autumn ; 

basape, 

mata pa, 

my moccasin 

baze, 

mati, 

boat: 

bishe, 

mite, bite, 

buffalo ; 

dusa, 

duta, 

rib ; 

isa, 

ictia, 

large; 

ise, 

ite, 

face; 

same, 

tami, tuami, 

how many ; 

sapa, 

tapa, 

what ; 

sape, 

tape, 

who ; 

sheek, 

tets, 

dead ; 

shipie, 

tipia, 

mud ; 
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(CROW.) 

(HIDATSA.) 

(ENGLISH.] 

sho, 

to, 

where ; 

shorab, 

todu, 

where , etc. 

shop, 

topa, 

four. 


Iii a few cases, the above rule seems to be reversed, as .in 
buata, rnotsa, coyote , wolf; dakaka, tsakaka, bird; tameh, tsame, 
hot; azkate, azikaza, little river; miekate, miakaza, young woman; 
tseete, tsesa, wolf; atanua, asadi, to steal. In these examples, 
the Crow words stand first. 

The Crow has an oral period as well as the Hidatsa; in 
the former it is k, in the latter ts. (See Grammar, n 33,168.) 
As these oral periods are much used, they constitute an 
important element in the difference in tone of the two lan¬ 
guages. 

The Crows sometimes use s where the Hidatsa use s or ts, 
and 6 (English ch in chain) where the Hidatsa use k. There 
are many other instances of changes of sound in these lan¬ 
guages which I have not now the means of illustrating 
sufficiently. 

§ IV. Some difficulties in the study of the Hidatsa.— 
The interchangeable labial and linguo-dental sounds are very 
perplexing features of this language. The sounds of m, b, 
and w are interchangeable; so also are those of d, l, n, and r. 
These permutations exist in other Indian tongues, though in 
few, I presume, to the extent to which they exist in this tongue. 
In the Dakota language, for instance, changes in these sounds 
are said to mark difference in dialect, while within each dialect 
the labials and linguals are not interchanged to an extent suffi-. 
cient to excite remark. 

The present Hidatsa tribe represents several bands form¬ 
erly distinct; and the present language of this people, no 
doubt, represents nearly as many ancient dialects, the distinct¬ 
ive features of which cannot easily be determined at this day. 
The consolidation of these diverse dialects has had, perhaps, 
some share in producing this confusion of sounds; but, at most, 
it has had a very limited share. I believe that these Indians 
do not well appreciate the differences between these allied 
sounds as they fall on their ears, and consequently make no 
effort to distinguish them with their tongues. I have often, 
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for experiment, taken a word which contained two or more of 
these sounds, and pronounced it, in the course of conversation, 
with every possible change, and without being once misunder¬ 
stood. Thus, the word madakoe, my friend , my comrade , which 
contains but one labial and one dental sound, may be pro¬ 
nounced in at least twelve different ways,—which we have 
characters to represent, as, madakoe, marakoe, manakoe, mala- 
koe, badakoe, barakoe, banakoe, balakoe, wadakoe, warakoe, 
wanakoe, and walakoe,—without fear of misapprehension, 
although they usually pronounce it malakoe or barakoe. 
Furthermore, when you hear an Indian uttering a sound 
belonging to one of these two series, you are often at a loss to 
select a character to express it. His labial will often sound 
as much like m as like b, or as much like w as m. Among 
linguo-dental sounds, it is often impossible, even after several 
repetitions of a word by an Indian speaker, to decide between 
d and r, or between d 7 ?, and n, as the best suited to represent the 
sound that smites your ear. In other words, there are labial, 
lingual, and dental sounds which we have not yet learned to 
distinguish, and which we have no characters to represent. I 
marvel not that old Cliarbonneau should have “candidly con¬ 
fessed” to Prince Maximilian, after a residence of thirty-seven 
years among the Minnetarees, that he could never learn to 
pronounce their language correctly.* 

In the Grammar (M 19-23), where this subject is further 
discussed, it will be seen that I have selected a standard letter 
to represent each series ,—m for the labial, and d for the lingual 
or linguo-dental. When I first commenced to form my vocab¬ 
ulary, I adopted a different course, and put down each word 
in all the forms in which I heard it; but, in time, I discovered 
that I might fill a large volume with these repeated words, 
and, in the end, only confuse the student, obscure the truth, 
and misrepresent the language. 

When I first obtained some insight into the extent to 
which these permutations existed, I could scarcely trust my 
senses, and often feared that I labored under some subjective 
difficulties. At other times, when, in the mouth of the same 
speaker, and almost in the same breath, I would hear a well- 


6 


'Maximilian, p. 31S. 
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known word suddenly change its form, I would puzzle myselt 
by supposing that tlie^ change took place in accordance with 
some inscrutable grammatical rule. But when I came into the 
possession of vocabularies collected by others, I became better 
satisfied with the results of my own observations. In the 
compared vocabularies presented below, it will be seen how 
differently each author spells one and the same word, and that 
their differences arise chiefly from the transmutability of the 
sounds to which I have referred. In the first column (Say), 
the vowels haye the English sound; and, in the second column 
(Hayden), they have the continental sound. 


English. 

Say.' 

Hayden.* Various authors. 3 

Matthews. 

axe, 

weepsa, 4 

biipsa, 

rnohpittsee, Boiler . 5 

miiptsa [bi-]. 

hear, 

lahpetze, 

J lachpizi, Max . 6 
| dalipitsi. 


blood, 

ehre, 

ide, [nafipitsi]. 

idi. 

cold. 

cerea, 

6idia, 

tsidia. 

crow. 


peritska, pehriska, Max ., 7 

pedetska. 

earth. 

amah, 

awa, awa. Max ., 9 

am a. 

fire, 

beras, 

bida, 

mida [bi-]. 

hair, 

arra, 

ada, 

ada. 

I, 

mee, 

bi, 

mi [bi]. 

ice. 

merohhe, 

barulie, 

madulii. 

knife, 

matze, 

baci, 

maetsi [baetsi.] 

man, 

matt-za, 

bantse, 

matse [watse, batse]. 



fElabsa, Max .,' 6 

] 

Minnetaree, 


hinatsa, 9 Idatza, De Smet, n 

(. Heeraeanseh, Boiler , 11 

j hidatsa. 

no, 

najes, 

desha, 

desa [nesaj. 

skin, 

langhpa, 

dalipe, 

dahpi [nahpi]. 

my son. 

mourisha, 

badisha, 

rnadisi. 

tongue, 

neighje, 

deze, 

dezi [nezi]. 

two, 

noopab, 

rubpa, Max.,™ 

dopa [nopa]. 

renter, 

mene, 

bidi, 

midi [bidi]. 

white man, 

boshe 14 and wasshe 13 

bashi, moshee, Boiler ,' 6 

masi. 

winter, 

mala, 

mana, 

< bea, Gatlin , 17 

mada. 

) . .... 

woman, 

meya, 

mia, < 

t wea, Lewis and Olarke , 19 

> mia [wia, biaj. 


From Dr. Say’s Vocabulary in Long’s Expedition, pp. Ixx-lxxviii and p. lxxxiv. 

2 From Dr. Hayden’s Minnetaree Vocabulary in Hayden’s Ethnography and Philology, pp. 424-46. 

3 Taken from various parts of the works of the authors to whom referred. 

4 “Tomahawk, weep-aa-lan-ga”, p. lxxxv. (See miiptsa daka, in Dictionary.) 

* “Noc-pitts-ee-toapish, or Four-Bears.” Boiler, p. 56. 

6 “ Lacbpizi-sihrish (the yellow bear).” Maximilian, p. 180. The letters have here their German 
sounds probably. 

7 “ Pehriska-Kuhpa (the two ravens).” Max., p. 180. , 

* The first two syllables of “ Awachawi”, p. 178. (See amahami in the Dictionary.) 

9 “ Indian, hinatsa.” » 

10 Max., p. 178. (See Ethnography, § 18. Hidatsa.) 

u ‘‘The Idatzas, miscalled GroaVentres.” From letter in Report of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs for 1864, p.276. 

w “ Men of the Hee-rae-an-seh ", p. 97. 

13 “ Pehriska-Rubpa, (the two ravens)." See note 7 above. 

14 “ French, bo-she ”, p. lxxxiv. ... ... . ,. 

•s “ Spaniard, was-she-o-man-ti-qua ’’, p. lxxxiv. (See mato and umatikoa in Dictionary.) 

16 ‘ Leaving the‘moshees’(whites) to reflect”, etc., p. 187. 

i- In the feminine ending of the name “ Scetsebea ”, p. 188. (See Grammar, r 93.) 

18 In the feminine ending of the name “ Sacajawea ”, p. 279. 
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Lest some sliould urge that these variations in orthography 
might be sufficiently accounted for by taking into considera¬ 
tion the changes which time may have produced in the lan¬ 
guage—for the quoted authors wrote at different dates—or by 
supposing the vocabularies to have been written from the dic¬ 
tation of men who spoke different dialects, I must call atten¬ 
tion to the fact that there are many instances where one word, 
in different connections, is spelled with different interchange¬ 
able consonants by the same author. (In the following exam¬ 
ples, the Hidatsa words in parentheses are forms given in the 
accompanying Dictionary.) Thus, Say presents us with two 
different forms of duetsa or luetsa, one, in “nowassa-pa” (duet- 
sapi), nine, and “ape-leinoisso” (ahpiduetsa), eleven; with two 
forms of daka, child, a diminutive ending, in “sacanga-nonga” 
(tsakaka-daka), egg, and “weepsa-langa” (miiptsa-daka), toma¬ 
hawk; with two forms of masi, white man, in “French, bo she”, 
and “Spaniard, wasslie-omantiqua” (the latter is doubtlessly 
intended for masi umatikoa, white men at the south —see note 
15, page 82); and with two forms of dohpaka, people, in “Snake 
Indians, mabucsho-roclipanga” (mapoksa, dohpaka), and “Les 
Noire Indians, ateshupesha-lohpanga” (ati, sipisa, dohpaka). 
In Hayden’s vocabulary, we find two different spellings of matse, 
man, in “bautse-itse” (matse-etsi), chief, and “makariste-matse” 
(makadista-matse), hog; two spellings of adui, sour, %)'ungent j 
etc., in “adawi”, sour, and bidi-arawi (midi-adui), whisky; and 
two spellings of midi, sun, in “midi-ewukpi” (midi-imahpi), 
sunset, and “ bidi-waparepelie ” (midi-mapedupahi or bidi- 
waperupahi), midday, noon. I regret that, in preparing these 
remarks, I have not had access to a copy of Maximilian’s origi¬ 
nal work, which contains a vocabulary of the Minnetaree lan¬ 
guage ; but I have no doubt that instances of this kind might 
be drawn from it. 

Besides making the various labial interchanges mentioned 
above, they sometimes, but very rarly, use b for p; and occa¬ 
sionally, too they combine the sounds of b and w, thus ama 
may be pronounced abwa. A third series of interchangeable 
consonants might be mentioned, namely, a sibilant series. To 
some extent they confuse the sounds of s, s (English shin shun), 
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and ts (see Grammar, M 17,18), and illustrations of this con¬ 
fusion might be taken from the vocabularies I have quoted; but 
these sibilant interchanges do not occur to such a marked ex¬ 
tent as do the labial and lingual changes, and, when heard, tliev 
are not so perplexing to the English student. 

§ V. Sonant character. —The Hidatsa language is sono¬ 
rous and pleasing to the ear; but I consider it less musical than 
the Dakota. One of the chief reasons for the difference in tone 
between the Hidatsa and Dakota languages, I believe to be the 
almost total absence, in the former, of the nasal-vowel ending 
(i)) so common in the latter (see Grammar, HIT 4, 14). The 
aspiration of the vowel in the Hidatsa takes the place of the 
nasal ending to a great extent. Another reason for difference 
of tone is that the IJidatsa shorten and obscure their vowels to 
a greater extent than the Dakotas. The Hidatsa is spoken 
with much inflection, and the vowels are often increased in 
quantity to express different shades of meaning. 

If a party of Indians should be seated in an adjoining 
room, or at a short distance from the listener, conversing, where 
the voices can be heard, but not a syllable distinguished, the 
accustomed ear has little difficulty in discerning which one of 
the many languages of the plains the Indians are speaking. 
Each language has its own peculiar sonant character. It is 
more difficult to distinguish by this character the Hidatsa from 
the Crow than from the Dakota or Mandan, and more difficult 
to distinguish it from the latter than from the former of these 
two. The tones of these four languages belonging to the Da¬ 
kota group are somewhat alike; so much alike that a person 
possessing but limited acquaintance with them might mistake 
one for another, hearing it at a distance as I have described. 
But the contrast in tone between these tongues and the neigh¬ 
boring, but alien, Arickaree is well marked, and any quick- 
eared person might learn at once to distinguish it from 
them. 

§VL Changes in course of time. —I have said that the 
three languages spoken in the village at Fort Berthold show no 
perceptible inclination to coalesce (Ethnography, § 13). I have 
said this, well knowing that the statement was somewhat at 
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variance with the opinions of earlier observers.* The few Man- 
dan and Miimetaree words given by Lewis and Clarke in proper 
names show, as far as they go, that the languages have not 
materially changed since 1804. There are now, and doubt¬ 
lessly there were in 1804, many points of correspondence be¬ 
tween the Mandan and Hidatsa languages; but there are none 
which may not be more easily explained by supposing the two 
languages to have sprung from a common source than by sup¬ 
posing them to have been reciprocally changed by contact. I 
never could discover that the Hidatsa and Mandan spoken by 
the rising generation resembled one another more than did those 
languages as spoken by the old men. I do not claim that the, 
long and intimate intercourse which lias existed between these 
two tribes has produced no approximation or coalescence of 
their languages. It is but reasonable to suppose that the con¬ 
trary is the case; but I could never get an Indian to point out to 
me, nor could I ever otherwise discover, a satisfactory instance 
of such coalescence. 

Throughout the past hundred years, the Mandans have 
had as much intercourse with the Arickarees as with the Min- 
netarees; yet I never could trace any resemblance between the 
modern Mandan and Arickaree tongues. As far as I have ob¬ 
served them, there is not a single word alike in both. It is not 
likely that intercourse has produced a noteworthy approxima¬ 
tion of languages in one case and none whatever in the other. 
There is no doubt that the Hidatsa language has changed in 
the course of time; but the change has resulted chiefly from 
causes other than the influence of the Mandan tongue. Some 
of the old men occasionally converse among themselves in 
terms which younger members of the tribe do not understand, 
and, when asked what they mean, they say they are trying to 
speak the old language. 

* Lewis and Clarke, p. 97.—Maximilian, pp. 393, 405. 
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IIID A T S A G11A M M A R 


I. LETTERS. 

1. Twenty letters, exclusive of the apostrophe, are used in this work 
to express in writing the Hidatsa language. Fifteen of the letters are 
essential, anil five non-essential. 

Essential Eettcrs. 

2. Of the essential letters, five are vowels, and ten, consonants. 

3. The vowels are a, e, i, o, u. 

a has three sounds;—a (unmarked) has tlie sound of English a in 
father; a (short) has the sound of English a in what; a (obscure) 
has the sound of short it in tun. 

e has three sounds;—s (unmarked) has the sound of English at in 
air; 6 (short) has the sound of English e in ten; e (long) has 
the English sound of e in they. 

i has two sounds;—i (unmarked) has the sound of English i in 
marine; l (short) has the sound of English i in tin. 
o has the sound of English o in tone. 

(l has the sound of English u in rude. 

4. The apostrophe ( ; ) is placed after vowels to denote a peculiar force 
or aspiration, not initial, in pronouncing them, which slightly modifies 
the sound. 

5. The consonants are c, cl. li, li, k, m, p, s, &, t, z. 
c has the sound of German ch in ich. 

cl has the common English sound before consonants; but before 
vowels it has a slight sound of English th in this, d is inter¬ 
changeable with w, 7, and r. 
h has the sound of English h in hat. 

li represents the guttural surd no longer in use in English; it is like 
the German eh in machen , but a somewhat deeper sound, 
k has the English sound, as in took. 

ill hjis the ordinary English sound, as in man; it is interchangeable 
with b and w. 

p has the ordinary English sound, as in pan. 

$ has the sound of English s in sun. 
s has the sound of English sh in shun. 

t has, before consonants, the ordinary English sound, asiu tin; but 
before vowels it has a slight sound of English th in thin. 
z has the sound of English s in azure. 
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Non-essential Letters. 

6. The non-essential letters are five of the seven interchangeable con¬ 
sonants of the language ; they are b, 1, n, r, and w; they have all the 
ordinary English sounds. The language might be written or spoken 
without them, b and w are interchangeable with the essential letter m, 
and 1, n, and r with the essential letter d. 

Remarks. 

7. As no great advantage could be seen in retaining two sets of char¬ 
acters, capitals are, here, entirely dispensed with in writing the Indian 
words; but, in the Ethnography, where a Hidatsa proper name is used, 
temporarily, as an English word, the initial letter is a capital. Proper 
names are easily recognized by the termination s. 

8. The following letters of the English, it will be seen, are not included 
in this alphabet: /, g,j, q, v, x , and y. The sounds of /, g,* and v are 
not in the language. It is a difficult matter for these Indians, or any 
one else, to pronounce i followed by a vowel (and many other vowel 
combinations) without an intervening consonautal sound of y; elsewhere 
in their tongue this sound is not heard, and a character to represent it 
would be useless, k is the equivalent of q. English j might be repre¬ 
sented by dz, and x by ks; but neither of these combinations has been 
found in the Hidatsa. 

9. Some of the tribe occasionally pronounce the first sound of a like 
English a in hall , and make other slight variations of the vowel sounds, 
which, however, seem to be only individual peculiarities of speech, or 
modifications unavoidably produced by preceding or succeeding conso¬ 
nants. It is believed that all the standard variations are duly repre¬ 
sented. 

10. Often before a final ts, and more rarely before a fiual k or s, long 
vowels may be shortened, e changed to I, and a to a. (flfl 30-33). 

11. It was originally thought advisable to include a short u in the 
alphabet, or to introduce a new character to represent the sound of Eng¬ 
lish u in tub; but it is now believed that wherever this sound constantly 
occurs it is as a modification of a. 

12. o is never shortened, as in the English word not; but a sound much 
like short o is heard in the modification of a, which is represented thus, a. 

13. The sounds of English u in pure and oi in oil, are not found in this 
language; nor is the sound of ou in our ever used except occasionally 
in the word ho or hao. 

14. The nasal modification of vowels, so common in the Dakota, does 
not properly belong to the Hidatsa, although a few of the tribe use it 
with aspirated a in the words h’tsi, ida’ti, iha’taha, and liakh'ta. 

* In the words lioki, iplioki, matslioki, and one or two others, I have 
occasionally heard the k softened into a hard g. 
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15. The sound represented by c occurs only after i, and in accented 
syllables which are not terminal. 

16. The English sound of ch in chain is represented by ts. 

17. In words beginning with ts, the t is occasionally dropped by 
women and young people, who thus say sakits for tsakits, sitska for 
tsitska, etc.; but, according to the best usage of the language, the plain 
sibilant is never found alonewith a vowel and never begins a syllable. 

18. Sometimes ts is used where ts is to be regarded as the standard j 
thus itsuasuka, a horse , may be pronounced itsuasuka. 

19. In acquiring the language, and making a correct analysis of its 
words, one of the greatest difficulties to be encountered is the inter¬ 
changeability of certain consonants. 

20. There are two important series of interchangeable consonants; a 
labial series consisting of m, b, and w, and a dental, or linguo dental, 
series consisting of d, 1, n, and r. The constituent sounds of each series 
are subject to interchanges so arbitrary and frequent that no definite 
rules can be given for them. The following remarks, however, will be 
found to apply: (flff 21,22). 

21. m is regarded as the standard letter of the labial series; it is the 
one most commonly used by those who are considered the best speakers 
of the language. Before the vowel i, b is as commonly used as m in 
initial syllables, and w more commonly in median and terminal syllables. 

22. d is the standard of the dental series. When r is substituted for 
d, it is more commonly done by men than by women, while the latter 
appear to have a greater- preference for 1 and n than the former. A 
desire for euphony seems sometimes to determine speakers in their 
choice. 

23. Whenever, in any word, a non-essential letter is heard as often, 
or nearly as often, as its corresponding esseutial, tke fact is shown in 
the Dictionary in one of three ways: 1st, by putting the modified syl¬ 
lable in brackets and indicating its position in the word by dashes, thus 
“ liamua [-bu-] >7 and “ liami [-wi]’ ? denote that these words are very often 
pronounced liabua and liawi; 2d, by placing the entire modified word 
in brackets; and, 3d, by giving the modified word in its alphabetical 
order, referring to the same word with the standard spelliug. Where 
a non-essential letter is heard oftener than the standard letter, the 
fact is shown by prefixing jrfus [-f] in the brackets, thus, “ dopa 
[+ mopa], 

II. SYLLABLES. 

24. The words are divided iuto syllables in such a manner as to make 
the etymology as clear as possible. It is designed that each syllable 
shall represent one complete factor of a word, or, in case of contraction, 
more than one, but not the fragments of these factors joined together in 
an arbitrary way to simplify the task to the tongue and ear of the 
English-speaking student. 
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25. A very large proportion of the syllables end with vowels. The 
more common cases in which they end with consonauts are given below. 
m 26-33). 

26. Initial and median syllables may end with c or k. (flfi 27, 28). 

27. Syllables ending in i occasionally take c after i when another 
syllable is suffixed (fl 15); this most frequently happens when the added 
syllable begins with k, p, or t; thus we have micki from mi, and halipicti 
from halipi. 

28. In the prefixes ak, dhk, aud raak, the k is seldom transferred to the 
following syllable. 

29. Terminal syllables (aud consequently words) may end in k, t, s, 
and ts. 30-33). 

30. A syllable may be closed by k : 1st, when verbs ending in ki form 
the imperative by dropping i, as amaki is changed to amak; 2d, when 
ak. duk, and tok are used as suffixes; 3d, wheu ak, dtik, or ipak stand 
alone; and, 4th, in the words duk, tok, aud tsakak. 

31. A syllable may be closed by t, when a verb ending in ti forms its 
imperative by dropping i, as kipsuti is changed to kipsut. 

32. Proper names commonly end with s. 

33. A word which closes a sentence, or stands alone forming a sen¬ 
tence by itself, commonly terminates in ts, if not with k, t, or s. ts an¬ 
swers the purpose of a vocal period in most cases, (fi 168). 

34. Syllables are frequently contracted by the elision of their vowels. 

35. A contracted syllable, when not terminal, belongs to the succeed¬ 
ing syllable. 

36. A syllable consisting of a single vowel, when following immedi¬ 
ately an accented vowel, or standing immediately between two other 
vowels, may sometimes be omitted. 

III. WORDS. 

37. W ords will be considered under the usual eight heads (articles 
excluded) of nouns, pronouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs, prepositions, 
conjunctions, and interjections. 

Nouns. 

38. For convenience of description, nouns may be divided into two 
c!asses, primitive and derivative. 

Primitive Nouns. 

39. Primitive nouns are such as, with our present knowledge of the 
language, we are unable to analyze either in whole or in part; as rna’, 
snow ; i’, mouth ; ista, eye , etc. 

40. Nearly all the monosyllabic nouns are primitive, as are also the 
names of many things which are longest known to the people. 

41. Many of the primitive nouns of the Hidatsa have, in kindred lam 
guages, their counterparts, which they closely resemble in sense and 
sound. 
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Derivative Nouns* 

42. Derivative nouns are such as we are able to analyze in whole or 
n part. 

43. Derivative nouns may be formed from words of any class, but 
chiefly from verbs, adjectives, and other nouns, either primitive or de¬ 
rived, by certain prefixes and suffixes, the commonest of which are i, 
adu, o, aku, ma, the possessive pronouns, and the diminutives daka and 
k&za. 

44. i, prefixed to transitive verbs, forms nouns denoting the instru¬ 
ment or material with which the action is performed ; thus, ita, an arrow , 
is from ta, to kill , and ikipakisi, a towel , from kipakisi, to rub back and 
forth. Nouns formed in this way are commonly prefixed by other 
nouns (denoting the recipient of the action), by the prefix ma, or by 
both ; thus, maikipakisi, iteikipakisi, and maiteikipakisi are more com¬ 
monly used than ikipakisi, although all these words denote the same 
thing. Nouns of the material are seldom heard without such prefixes; 
thus, maikikak, i thread (from kikaki, to sew), and maiteidusuki, soap 
(from ite, the face, and dusuki, to wash), are not heard in the simple forms 
of ikikaki and idusuki. 

45. adu (an adverb of time and place when used alone) is employed 
as a prefix to form nouns under the following circumstances: (flfl 46-48). 

46. adu, prefixed to verbs, forms nouns denoting the part on which 
the action is performed; as, adu kikaki, a seam, from kikaki, to sew. 
Here ma, or the name of the thing to which the part belongs, precedes 
adu. 

47. adu is also prefixed to verbs to form nouns, which signify the 
place where an action is performed; thus, from kidusa, to put away care¬ 
fully, comes adukidusa, a place of deposit. In this case ma, or the noun 
denoting the object of the action, frequently precedes adu; e. g maadu- 
kidusa, a place where anything is put away or stored, matakiadukidusa, 
a cupboard. 

48. adu is prefixed to intransitive verbs and adjectives to denote one 
or more of a kind or class which the verbs or adjectives describe; thus, 
from id&kisa, left-handed, comes aduidakisa, a left-handed person, and 
from kiadetsi, brave, skillful, etc., comes adukiadetsi, one of the brave or 
skilled. In this case, ma usually precedes adu. 

49. o, prefixed to a verb, may form therewith the uame of the action ; 
as in odidi, walking, gait, from didi, to walk. 

50. o is used in the same way as adu, to denote the place where, or 
the part whereon, an action is performed; as in odutsi, a mine, from 
dutse, to obtain. 

51. aku (a relative pronoun when used alone), prefixed to a transi¬ 
tive verb, forms a noun denoting the agent or performer of the act, and 
is nearly or quite synonymous with the English suffixes er and or. In 
this case, aku is commonly preceded by the name of the object; thus, 
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from masipisa, grapes, aud duti, to eat , we have masipisaakuduti, grape- 
eater, i. e., the cedar-bird, or Ampelis cedrorum. 

52. aku is sometimes used in the same seuse as adu, in Tar. 48. 
In this sense, it is common before the adjectives denoting color; as in 
akutohi, beads, from tohi, blue, and akusipisa, black cloth, from sipisa, 
black. 

53. ma (to be distinguished from the pronoun in a) is a prefix of very 
extended use iu the language. With some nouns, however, it is rarely 
used, while to a different class it is indispensable. It may be regarded 
as an indefinite particle, or as a universal noun or pronoun, qualified by 
the words to which it is prefixed. Some of the more common instances 
of its use are here given. 

54. ma is prefixed to nouns of the instrument beginning with i, as 
in Paragraph 44, when the object on which the instrument is employed 
is not designated. When, for precision of definition, the object is 
named, its name takes the place of ma. When the name of the mate¬ 
rial of which the instrument is made is included, it commonly precedes 
ma; thus, from maidutsada, a sled , comes mida-maidutsada, a wooden 
sled. 

55. ma is prefixed to adjectives to form the names of articles which 
possess in a marked degree attributes to which the adjectives refer; 
thus, from tsikoa, sweet, we have matsikoa, sugar. 

56. ma is prefixed to verbs to form the names of objects on which the 
action denoted by the verb has been performed; thus, from kidutskisi, 
to wash out, comes makidutskisi, a lot of washed clothes. 

57. Many words beginning with ma drop this prefix when incorporated 
with the possessive pronouns. 

53. The possessive pronouns, (m), ma, mata, (d), di, dita, i, and ita, 
are placed before the name of the thing possessed ; then, together, they 
are pronounced as one word, aud the pronoun regarded as a prefix. 

59. Iu many cases, where possessive pronouns are prefixed, the lfoun 
denoting the thing possessed loses its first syllable, has its accent 
removed, or is otherwise much changed ; as in itapa, his moccasins, from 
hupa, moccasins ; itasi, his robe, from inasi, a robe. 

60. Some words are rarely, others never,* heard without a prefixed 
possessive pronoun; as, i tad si, leggings, his leggings ; isami, a father's sis¬ 
ter ; itsuka, a man's younger brother. 

61. But few words, formed as shown only iu Par. 58, are given in the 
Dictionary, while all known words iu the 3d person, formed as in Pars. 
59 aud 60, are laid down. Iu the cases of such words as are referred 
to iu Par. 60, as never being heard without a pronoun, the noun, with 
the pronoun omitted, is given sometimes as a hypothetical word. 

* This coustruction is only found with names of things, which neces¬ 
sarily belong to some oue, aud cannot otherwise exist (as blood relations), 
or are usually so conceived (as certaiu articles of personal property), 
aud only to a limited number of such names. 
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Diminutives. 

62. daka, which, when used alone, means the offspring or young of 
anything, is employed as a diminutive suffix of general application. 
Ex.—idaka, his or its young (the offspring of any individual or species 
mentioned) 5 dalipitsidaka, a bear's cub , from dalipitsi, a bear ; miiptsi- 
daka, a hatchet , from miiptsi, an ax. 

63. kaza is a diminutive suffix, whose use is limited to about twenty 
words of the language, including proper names. Ex.—masuakaza, a 
puppy, from naasuka, a clog ; miakaza, a young woman, from mia, a woman ; 
amatikaza, the Little Missouri River, from amati, the Missouri. 

64. The adjective kadista is also used as a diminutive. 

CosEspound Nouns. 

65. There are certain words which may be considered as compound 
nouns, because they closely resemble in structure compound nouns in 
English; although no definite distinction can be made in Hidatsa be¬ 
tween compound and other derived nouns, since the so-called prefixes 
and suffixes are really words—the most of them capable of being used 
alone. 

66 . Compound nouus are formed in the various ways described in 
Pars. 44, 46, 47, 54, and 57, and also by simply placing two or more 
nouns together or by joining nouns to verbs, adjectives, and adverbs; 
e. g., istamidi, tears, from ista, the eye, and midi, water; masitadalipi- 
tsisui, bacon, from masi, white man , itadalipitsi, his bear, and sui, fat; 
istaoze, eye wash, collyYium , from ista, eye, and oze, to pour into ; itahats- 
ki, the Dakota Indians, from ita, arrows, and hatski, long; amasitako- 
amasi, the people of Prince Rupert's Land, from amasitakoa, at the north, 
and masi, white men. 

67. When a compound noun is formed by simply placing two nouns 
together, the first word commonly denotes the possessor, the second the 
thing possessed, (fl 84). 

68. Sometimes verbs, adjectives, and adverbs are used as nouns with¬ 
out undergoing any change of form ; as oze, to pour, a drinlc; patsati- 
koa, at the west , the west*. 

Properties of Nouns. 

Gender. 

69. Gender is distinguished by using, for the masculine and feminine, 
different words, which may either stand alone or be added to nouns of 
the common gender. 

70. matse, man, sikaka, young man, itaka, old man, the terms used for 
male relations (as itsuka, idisi, etc.), for callings exclusively masculine, 
and the compounds of these words (as makadista-matse and itakalie), 
are nouns of the masculine gender, applied to the human species. 
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71. mia, woman, kadulie, old woman, terms used for female relations 
(as idu, itakisa, etc.), for those employed in labors exclusively feminine, 
and the compounds of these (such as miakazi, a young woman), are 
nouns of the feminine gender, applied to the human species. 

72. kedapi, bull, when used alone, means a buffalo bull ; but as a 
suffix, either with or without the interposition of adu, it designates the 
male of any of the lower animals. 

73. mite, the generic name for buffalo, means also a buffalo cow. 

74. mika, a mare, is used as a suffix to denote the females of the 
lower animals. It follows the specific name, with or without the inter¬ 
vention of adu. 

75. When the species has been previously mentioned, or is otherwise 
understood, the specific name need not be prefixed to kedapi, adukedapi, 
mika, or adumika. 


Number. 

76. Hidatsa nouns suffer no change of form to indicate the difference 
between singular and plural. 

77. Some nouns we know to be singular or plural from their original 
meaning or from the sense in which they are used. In other cases, our 
only means of making a distinction is by the use of numeral adjectives, 
or such adjectives as ahu, many , etsa, all, kausta,/<?«?, etc. 

Case. 

78. In view of their syntactical relations, Hitlatsa nouns may be 
parsed as having the same cases as nouns of other languages; but they 
are not inflected to indicate case except, doubtfully, in the possessive. 

79. Possession is ordinarily shown by the use of the possessive pro¬ 
nouns, which staud before the noun denoting the thing possessed, and 
are usually considered as prefixed to it. 

80. Two kinds or degrees of possession are indicated in the language. 
One of these may be called intimate, integral, or non-transferable pos¬ 
session; such as the possession we have in the parts of our body, in our 
blood-relations; the possession which anything has in its parts or attri¬ 
butes—the words idakoa, his friend or comrade, and iko’pa, her f riend or 
comrade, are put with this class. The other kind, or degree, is that of 
acquired or transferable possession; it is the possession we have in 
anything which we can acquire, or transfer from one to another.* 

81. Intimate or non-transferable possession is shown by the use of the 
simple possessive pronouns, i, his, her, its, di, your, ma, my, and the con¬ 
tractions, m and d. Ex.—saki, hand, isaki, his or her hand, disaki, your 

*The terms here employed for the different classes of possession, as 
shown by the different kinds of pronouns, are the best which, at pres- 
sent, preseut themselves; but they do not accurately cover all cases. 
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hand , masaki, my hand; iaka, a man’s elder brother, diaka, your elder 
brother, iniaka, my elder brother. 

82. Transferable possession is shown by the compound possessive 
pronouns, ita, dita, and mata, which are formed by adding the syllable 
‘ta’ to the simple pronouns. Ex.—midaki, a shield , itamidaki, his 
shield, ditamidaki, your shield, matamid&ki, my shield. 

83. The noun denoting the possessor is placed before tbe noun denot¬ 
ing the thing possessed, and, when the former appears in a sentence, 
only tbe possessive pronoun of the third person can, of course, be used. 

84. Possession may be indicated by simply placing tbe name of the 
possessor before that of the thing possessed, without tbe use of an inter¬ 
vening pronoun ; the two words may be written separately, or as a com¬ 
pound word (flfl GO, 67), if the signification requires it. Some cases of 
this mode of showing possession may be regarded as simply an omission 
of the pronoun i; others, as the use of one noun, in the capacity of an 
adjective, to qualify another noun. 

85. When the name of the possessor ends with a vowel, the ‘i’ of ita 
may be dropped, in which case the names of possessor and possessed, 
with the interposed ‘ta’, may be written as a compound word with a 
vowel or syllable elided, as shown in Pars. 34 and 36. But if we 
regard the‘ta’as belonging to the noun denoting the possessor, we 
have as true a possessive case as is made by the English “ apostrophe 
and s”. The possessive particle ta is never used alone as a prefix. 

86 . The position of a word in a sentence and the conjugation of the 
verb which follows, usually show whether it is in the nominative or 
objective. Often, too, the case is rendered unmistakable by the mean¬ 
ing of the word and by the context. 

Proper Nouns. 

87. Proper names, whether of persons, domestic animals, or places, 
are usually terminated with the consonant s, if not already closed by 
another consonantal souud, as t or k. 

88 . s may be regarded as the regidar sign of a proper noun. It is 
well to end any proper name with s, where another terminal consonant 
does not interfere, but it may be omitted when, in calling a person, we 
accent the last syllable of his name, when we annex the word azi to the 
name of a river, and occasionally under other circumstances. 

89. s is not suffixed to the names of tribes or nations when the whole 
people are referred to. Perhaps such words are not regarded as proper 
nouns by this tribe; but if the name of the tribe is used to distinguish 
one member of it, and is thus employed as a proper name, it takes the 
terminal s. 

90. Words temporarily employed as proper names (as terms of rela¬ 
tionship, etc ), may take the terminal s, if there would be danger of 
ambiguity without it. 

91. The name of a person may consist of a single word, usually a 
7 
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norm; as, tsatses, Eagle (the spotted eagle), motsas, Coyote , amazis, 
Beans. 

92. Personal names are, however, more commonly compound words 
formed—(1) of two nouns; as, pedetskiliis (pedgtska and ilii), Crow-croj), 
ista-uetsfrs , Iron-eye; —(2) of a noun and a verb; as, tsakaka-amakis, 
Sitting bird, dalipitsi-iduhis, Rising bear; —(3) of a noun and an adjec¬ 
tive; as, tsesa liadaliis, Lean-icolf , tsakaka-tohis, Blue bird; —(4) of a 
noun and adverb; as, midikoa raiis. Woman-at the water ; —(5) of a pro¬ 
noun, noun, and adjective; as, itamidaki-iliotal is, His white shield ,—and 
in various other ways.* 

93. Names of females often begin with the word mia (wia, bia), or end 
with mia, miis (wiis), all of which mean ipoman. Ex.—miahopas, 
Medicine-woman; miadalipitsis, Bear-woman; tsakakawiis, Bird-woman; 
mataliimiis, Turtle-woman. 

94. Localities are named from physical peculiarities or historical asso¬ 
ciations. The names of various localities known to the tribe are 
appended to the Dictionary. 

Syntax of Houns. 

95. A noun precedes a verb, adjective, noun in apposition, or any 
part of speech used as its predicate. Since there is no verb to be , used 
as in English, any word except a conjunction or interjection may be 
employed as the predicate of a noun. 

96. The name of ‘the person spoken to’ commonly follows a verb in 
the imperative; but in almost all other cases a noun, whether subject 
or object, stands before the verb. 

97 . AYhen the names of both subject and object appear, the former 
usually precedes the latter. 

98. The name of the possessor precedes that of the thing possessed. 

proiouhs. 

99. Hidatsa pronouns may be divided into four classes, namely, per¬ 
sonal, relative , interrogative , and demonstrative. 

Personal Pronouns. 

100. Personal pronouns are of two kinds, simple and compound. 

101. Simple, or primary, personal pronouns consist, in the ingular, 
of but one syllable; they may stand alone, as separate words, but are 
usually found incorporated with other words. 

102. Compound personal pronouns consist of more than one syllable, 
are derived from simple pronouns, aud, except those in the possessive 
case, are used as separate words. 

103. Personal pronouns exhibit, by their different forms, their person, 
number , aud case. 


See Ethnography, § 25. 
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104. They have the first, second, and third persons, the singular and 
plural numbers , and the nominative, possessive, and objective cases. 

Simple Personal Pronouns. 

105. The simple personal pronouns are five in number ; they are ma 
and mi (sometimes contracted to m) for the first person, da and di (some¬ 
times contracted to d) for the second person, and i for the third person. 

106. They stand alone when used for repetition and emphasis, but 
otherwise are incorporated with other words. 

107. ma, I, and da, thou , are the proper nominative forms; they are 
used as the nominatives of transitive verbs, but may also be employed 
as the nominatives of certain intransitive verbs which have an active 
sense; as, am&ki, he sits, amamaki, I sit, adamaki, you sit , They may be 
prefixed or suffixed to, or inserted into, verbs; thus we have kikidi, he 
hunts , makikidi, I hunt, dakikidi, you hunt; katsihe, he extinguishes , ka- 
tsima, I extinguish, katsida, you extinguish ; akakasi, he writes, amaka- 
kasi, I write, adakakasi, you write. 

108. ma, my, is used in the possessive case, prefixed to the noun de¬ 
noting the thing possessed, in intimate or non-transferable possession ; 
as in masaki ,my hand, from saki, hand; matsi, my foot, from itsi, his 
foot. (^f. 81). 

li 9. mi, me, di, thee, and i, him, her, it, are prefixed to transitive verbs 
to denote the object; as, from kidesi, he loves, we have mikidesi, he loves 
me, dikidesi, he loves thee , ikidesi, he loves him, her, or it, midakidesi (me 
thou lovest), you love me, and dimakidesi ( thee I love), 1 love you. 

110 . mi and di are, however, used as the nominatives of such intran¬ 
sitive verbs as imply ouly quality or state of being, and of qualifying 
words used as verbs. 

111 . di, thy, your, and i, his, her, its, theirs, are also used in the pos¬ 
sessive case, prefixed to the name of the thing possessed, to denote non- 
transferable possession. (1| 81). Examples.—disaki, yoar hand, isaki, 
hand, from saki, hand ; ditsi, your foot, itsi, his foot (the hypothetical 
word, tsi, is not used without the possessive pronouns). 

112 . ma and mi, da and di, are commonly contracted, when placed 
before vowels, according to orthographic rules already given (flfl 34,35); 
as in makulii, my ear, dakulii, your ear, from akulii, ear ; mista, my eye, 
dista, your eye, from ista, eye. 

113. The possessive pronoun, i, is often omitted before words begin¬ 
ning with a vovtel, where possession is iutimated; thus, akulii, ear, is 
also his or her ear ; ista, eye, also his or her eye. 

114. Wheu the pronoun of the third person, singular, stands alone, 
it is often pronounced hi. 

115. The plural forms of simple pronouns are not incorporated ; they 
are mido, plural of ma and mi; dido, plural of da and di; and hido, 
plural of i. 
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Compound Personal Pronouns. 

116. The compound personal pronouns are formed from the simple 
pronouns by means of suffixes. The words most readily recoguizable, 
as of this class, are micki, dicki, and icki (with their plurals), and the 
possessives, mata, dita, and ita. 

117. micki (1st person), dicki (2d person), and icki (3d person) are used 
in an emphatic and limiting sense, and are nearly synonymous with the 
English words myself,, thyself, and himself or herself. They may be used 
alone, as nominatives or objectives to verbs, but are commonly repeti¬ 
tions, being followed by the simple incorporated pronouus with which 
they agree. 

118. Their plurals, used in the same way as the singular forms, are 
midoki ( ourselves), didoki {yourselves), and hidoki ( themselves ). 

119. mata, my, our, dita, thy y your, and ita, his, her, its, their, are com¬ 
pound possessive pronouns, which are ordinarily used to indicate an 
acquired or transferable possession (fifl 80-82;, and are prefixed to 
nouns, denoting the thing possessed, (ff 83). 

120. In compound words, formed of the names of possessor and pos¬ 
sessed with the pronoun ita, the i of ita may sometimes be dropped. 

m 36 > 85 )- 

121. mata, dita, and ita have not separate forms for singular and 
plural. 

122. The words matamae (1st pers.), ditaraae (2d pers.), and itamae 
(3d pers.), are used respectively as the equivalents of the English words 
mine or my own , thine or thy own, and his, hers, its, theirs, or his own, etc., 
and also as the equivalents of the Dakota words mitawa, nitawa, and 
tawa. The Hidatsa words, however, I regard not as pronouus, but as 
nouns formed by prefixing the compound possessive pronouns to the 
noun ‘mae’. According to the usual custom with interchangeable con¬ 
sonants, these words are often pronounced matawae,nitawae, and itawae. 

Synopsis of Personal Pronouns. 


Simple. 


Singular. 

f nom., ma and mi. 
1st pers. < poss., ma. 

( obj., mi. 

( nom., da and di. 

2d pers. < poss., di. 

( obj., di. 

( nom.,-(fl 133). 

3d pers. < poss., i. 

( obj., i, or hi. 


Plural. 

all cases, mido. 


all cases, dido. 


all cases, bido. 
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Compound. 

With ‘ki’ for emphasis and limitation. 


Singular. Plural 

1st pers., micki. midoki. 

2d pers., dieki. didoki. 

3d pers., icki. hidoki. 


'With ‘ta’ to denote transferable possession. 

Singular and Plural. 

1st pers., mata. 

2d pers., dita. 

3d pers., ita. 

Relative Pronouns. 

123. The interrogatives tapa, what? tap6, who ? aku (fiff 51,52), and 
some other words are used as relative pronouns. 

Interrogative Pronouns. 

124. Interrogative pronouns, and all other interrogative words of the 
language, begin with t, which, being always followed by a vowel in 
these words, has a slight sound of English th in thing, (fi 5). 

125. tap6, who? tapa, what? taka, what? to, which or where? tua, 
which? how? are the principal interrogative pronouns. 

126. Their compounds, tapeitamae, whose? tapata, takata, tota, whither? 
todu, where? tuami, how many? etc., etc., are sometimes used as pro¬ 
nouns, although usually filling the offices of nouns, adjectives or ad¬ 
verbs. 


Demonstrative Pronouns. 

127. The demonstrative pronouns are hidi, this , hido, that, with ku and 
sa or sia, that, him, distinctive or emphatic forms. 

128. Their compounds are bidimi, this many, hidika, this much, hiduka, 
this way, kutapa, what is that? kuadu, that place, kutsaki, setsaki, that 
alone, sedu ,just there , etc., etc. These, like the compounds of interrog¬ 
ative pronouns, are used as pronouns,-but more commonly as other parts 
of speech. 


Syntax of* Pronouns. 

129. All simple pronouns in the objective case, or used separately for 
emphasis, and usually all compound pronouns in any case, precede the 
verb. 

130. Personal pronouns in the objective commonly precede those in 
the nominative. 
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131. When mi or ili is used as the nominative of an intransitive verb 
(H HO), or of any word used as such, it stands before the verb. 

132. When ma or da is used as an incorporated pronoun in the nom- 
iuative (fi 107), its position in the verb is usually determined as follows ■ 
(1st) In a verb formed directly from a verbal root and beginniug with 
any consonant (except m followed by a), the pronoun is prefixed in the 
indicative; as in kikiski, he measures, makikiski, I measure , dakikiski, 
you measure; patsaki, he cuts, mapatsaki, I cut, dapatsaki, you cut. (2d) 
In a verb formed directly from a verbal root and begianing with a vowel, 
or the syllable ma, the pronoun is inserted in the indicative; while the 
verb, if beginning in the third person with i or o, is made to begin with 
a in the first and second persons. Ex.—asadi, he steals, amasadadi, 1 
steal, adasadadi, you steal; maihe, he tries, mamahe, I try, madahe, yon 
try, iku’pa, he hates , amaku’pa, I hate, adaku’pa, you hate; odapi, hedis- 
covers, amodapi, I discover, adodapi, you discover. (3d) In a transitive 
verb formed from an intransitive verb by the addition of he, ha, or ke, 
the pronoun is suffixed. 

133. There is no incorporated pronoun in the third person nomina¬ 
tive.* 

134. The use of incorporated pronouns being necessary to the conju¬ 
gation of verbs, they cannot be omitted wheu several verbs refer to the 
same subject or object. 

135. Incorporated possessive pronouns must be prefixed to the name 
of each thing possessed, even when but one possessor is iudicated. 

136. A demonstrative, relative, or iuterrogative pronoun usually stands 
at the beginniug of the clause to which it belongs. 

137. When a relative and demonstrative pronouu appear in the same 
sentence, the clause containing the former usually stands first. 

138. Some modifications of the above rules will be discussed under 
the head of verbs. 


VERBS. 

139. Almost any word in the language may be used and conjugated 
as an intransitive verb, and may again, by certain suffixes, be changed 
to a transitive verb, and be conjugated as such. 

140. Adjectives, nouns, adverbs, and prepositions are often thus 
treated; pronouns, conjunctions, and interjections rarely. 

141. But there is a large number of words in the language which are 
used only as verbs and are not derived from other parts of speech; 
these may be called verbs proper. 

142. Many verbs proper we cannot analyze, and therefore consider 
them as primitive verbs. Such are ki, to hear or carry ; hn, to come ; de, 
to depart; eke, to Icnoic, etc. 

* Possibly in maiku and maihe we have exceptions to this rule. (<|f 
199). 
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143. Other verbs proper, which we call derivative, are formed, by the 
use of certain prefixes and suffixes, from verbal roots, from primitive 
verbs, and from other derivative verbs. 

Verbal Roots. 

144. Verbal roots are not used as independent words. A great num¬ 
ber have been found in the language; but satisfactory meanings have 
been discovered for a very few only, some of which are here given for 
illustration: li&pi, bark, peel; lies e,, tear through ; liolii, break across ; lin, 
spill, overset; kahe, spread, stretch; kape, tear into, lacerate; kaptsi, 
notch; kide, push; kiti, clear off; ktade, pound in , peg; midi, twist; 
mitsi, mince; mu, make noise; inudsi, roll up ; papi, roughen, chap ; pi, 
penetrate ; pllu, or pliuti, squeeze or press out; j)kiti, smooth out ('? fr. kiti); 
psu, dislocate; ptsu or ptsuti, thrust forth; sipi, loosen ; ski, open out; 
sku, extract; saki, erase ; ta, destroy ; taki, place in contact , shut; tapi, 
squeeze; tsa, separate; tsada, slide; tsa’ti , stick, polish ; tsiti, raze; tski, 
squeeze on a small surface from different directions , shear , strangle, etc.; 
tskipi, pare; tskise, wash ; tskupi, bend. Some of these may be modi¬ 
fied roots, containing something more than the simplest radical idea, but 
could not be well further analyzed. 

Prefixes anrt Suffixes. 

145. Some of the prefixes and suffixes referred to are independent 
words, but many of them are used only when connected with verbs. 
Some are to be regarded as adverbs, others perhaps as auxiliary verbs. 

Prefixes. 

146. The more important prefixes, whose meanings have been deter¬ 
mined, are ada, ak, da, dak, du, ki, mak, and pa. 

147. ada immediately precedes the root, and denotes that the action 
is performed by the toot, or by means of heat or fire; as in adaliolii, to 
break across with the foot, from liohi, break across , and adakite, to clear 
off by fire, as in burning a prairie, from the root kite, clear off. 

148. ak denotes that the action is performed with or on something; 
as, aksiffi, to spit on , from su8, to spit. 

149. da denotes that the action is done, or may properly be done, with 
the mouth; it stands immediately before the root, and is often pro¬ 
nounced ra or la. Ex.—datsa, to bite off, from tsa, separate; daliese, to 
tear with the teeth, from the root liese, tear. 

150. d&k (or d&ka) stands immediately before a root or verb to denote 
that the action is performed with a sudden forcible impulse, or with great 
force applied during a short time, and usually repeated at short inter¬ 
vals; as in dfiktsaki, to chop , from tsaki, cut; dakaliolii, to break across 
with a blow, from the root liolii, break across, n is often used as the ini¬ 
tial sound of this prefix. 
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lol. du is prefixed to roots, to convert them into verbs without mate¬ 
rially adding to their significance; it may be said to denote general or 
indefinite causation ; is sometimes pronounced ru or In. Ex.—duliolii, 
to break across in any icay or by any means, from liolii, break across; 
dumidi, to twist in any way , from the root midi, twist. 

152. ki is sometimes added directly to verbal roots, but more com¬ 
monly to verbs. It may be added to any verb, no matter how formed, 
aud is the most extensively used verbal prefix in the language. It 
intensifies the meaning; denotes that the action is doue forcibly, 
repeatedly, completely, with difficulty, or over the entire object. Some¬ 
times it merely strengthens, without altering the meaning of the verb ; 
in other cases, it totally changes its application. Some verbs are uever 
used without it. Ex.—dalipa, to put the arms around , kidalipa, to huj; 
pati, to fall down , kipati, to fall from a great height. The words kiiue, to 
tell, and kidesi, to love , have not simpler forms. 

153. mak (or maki) is prefixed to verbs to denote opposition or reci¬ 
procity; that the action is performed by two contending parties, that 
the motion is from .opposite directions, that two actors mutually and 
reciprocally perform the action; thus, from pataki, to close , comes maki- 
pataki, to close anything which has both sides moved in the act , as a book or 
a pocket-comb, and from iku’pa, to hate , makiiku’pa, to hate mutually, to 
hate one another. 

154. pa is a causative prefix, denoting that the action is done by the 
hand, or by an instrument held in the hand, or that it may be properly 
so performed. It stands immediately before roots and primitive verbs. 
Ex.—paliu, to pour with the hand, from liu, spill; pamidi, to twist with 
the hand, from midi, twist. 

Suffixes. 

155. The principal suffixes to verbs are adsi, adui, de, he, ha, ke, ksa, 
and ti, with duk aud tok for the subjunctive, di, diha, mi, aud miha for 
the future indicative, aud ts for the closing of sentences. 

15G. adsi denotes a resemblance or approach to the standard described 
by the simpler form of the verb; it is most commonly, however, used 
with adjectives, rarely with verbs proper, (fl 226). Ex.—mitapa,fo lie, 
to deceive , mitapadsi, to equivocate. 

157. adui denotes progression and incompleteness in action on condi¬ 
tion ; it answers sometimes the purpose of the English termination ing 
in present participles. Verbs euding in adui are intransitive and usually 
preceded by ki. Ex.—titsi, thick, titsadui, or kititsadui, gradually in¬ 
creasing in thickness ; isia, bad, isiadui, deteriorating, to become progress¬ 
ively worse. 

158. Verbs lose their final vowels when adsi and adui are suffixed. 

159. de may be translated, almost, nearly, about to, and denotes an 
incomplete action or condition. It is added to, and forms, intransitive 
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verb?. Ex.—tsipiti, to fall upon the water, to he in a condition to sink , 
tsipitide, to he about to fall, or nearly falling , on the ivater. 

100. he, signifying generally to make or cause, changes some intran¬ 
sitive verbs, and words used as such, to transitive. Verbs take it in 
the third person indicative, but rarely retaiu it in the first person; 
while in the second person indicative, and in the imperative, it is 
dropped or changed to ha. The incorporated pronouns are suffixed 
to verbs formed by the addition of he, which suffix they sometimes 
follow, but more commonly replace. Ex.—komi, complete, finished, 
komihe, he finishes , komima, I finish , komida, you finish , komihada, 
finish thou! 

11>1. ha is the form of ‘he’ used in the second person. 

162. ke, signifying to cause, to change, to use for, is added to intran¬ 
sitive verbs, to form transitive verbs. It is more extensive in its appli¬ 
cation than he, and may be added to any of the numerous words of 
the language which are capable of being used as intransitive verbs. It 
is retained in all persons, tenses, and modes, and followed by the incor¬ 
porated pronouns. When ke is suffixed, the verb is most commonly put 
in the intensive form. The more familiar instances, only, of its use are 
given in the Dictionary. Ex.—hisi, red , hisike, to dye or color red, dyed 
rtd; isia, had, isiake, to make bad, change from good to had, damaged, 
debased, kiisiake (intensive), he damages, kiisiakema, I damage , kiisiakeda, 
you damage; ati, a house , kiatike, to use for a dwelling, or convert into a 
dwelling; midi, water, kimidike, to liquefy. 

163. ksa denotes that an action is performed habitually or excessively, 
or that a quality exists to a constant or excessive degree; it is used with 
verbs proper and adjectives. Ex.—mitapa, to lie or deceive , mitapaksa, 
to lie habitually or excessively; ide, to speak, ideksa, to speak garrulously 
or unguardedly, to say too much, (ft 231). 

164. ti, denoting a favorable couditiou or readiness to perform an act, 
is added to intransitive verbs, forming new intransitive verbs. Ex.— 
hua, to cough , huati, to he about to cough, to feel a desire to cough ; halipi, 
to sneeze, lialipicti, to desire to sneeze; tsipi, to sink, tsipiti, to fall upon 
the water, to he placed in a condition favorable for sinking. 

165 duk, used alone as an adverb of future time, is suffixed to sub¬ 
joined verbs, to denote doubt or couditiou in regard to future time, and 
is therefore equivalent to a sign of the subjunctive mode in the future 
tense. Ex.—miadeheduk ditamamits, if I am angered, 1 will kill you. 

166. tok.au adverb used to denote doubt and interrogation,isusually 
used independently, but may be suffixed to verbs to indicate the past 
and present tense of the subjunctive mode; as in madetok diamakatats, 
had I gone, 1 would not have seen you. 

167. di (2d person singular), diha (2d person plural), mi (1st person 
singular), and miha (1st person plural) denote the future tense, indica 
tive mode, and may follow any verb which takes ina and da for its 
incorporated nominative pronouns. They have the appearance of being 
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only repeated pronouns, but are probably different forms of a regularly 
conjugated auxiliary verb. 

168. A verb, or any word used as such, in the indicative mode, when 
closing a sentence, and therefore when standing alone and forming a 
sentence by itself, is terminated in ts; if in other situations it ends in a 
vowel, (fl 33). By comparison of this with previous rules, it will be seen 
that a large majority of the words of the language are capable of receiv¬ 
ing this termination. In the conjugations following, some of the verbs 
are shown with the terminal ts. (flfl 196,198). 

169. ta’ (not) and ta (only) are often pronouuced as if suffixed; they 
are regarded, however, as independent adverbs. 

170. There are verbs which are heard to end sometimes in i and some¬ 
times in e, and apparently when a passive sense is meant by the former 
and an active by the latter. Owing, however, to the indistinct manner 
in which final vowels are so oftei pronounced, and to cerfaiu individual 
liberties taken with vowel sounds, the value of this peculiarity, as a 
grammatical rule, cannot now be estimated. A few words, where this 
change of terminal vowels was ofteu heard, are given in both forms in 
the Dictionary. 

171. Many verbs ending in i or e change these letters to a in the 
secoud person indicative, aud also in the imperative, when the final i or 
e is not dropped. 


Properties ot* Verbs. 

Person. 

172. The first and second persons are shown by the incorporated pro¬ 
nouns, ma and mi for the former, da aud di for the latter. The third 
person is shown by the simple form of the verb. 

Number. 

173. In the conjugation of the verb, number is indicated only in the 
future indicative, where mi aud di are used in the singular, for the 
first and second persons respectively, and miha and diha in the plural. 
(IT 167). 

Mode. 

174. Three modes oulv, the infinitive , indicative, aud imperative, are 
shown in the conjugations of verbs. The subjunctive and potential are 
indicated by adverbs or additional verbs. 

Infinitive. 

175. The infinitive mode is the same as the third person indicative, 
the simple form of the verb. It is, however, rarely used, finite ve;bs 
being employed instead; thus, “ I try to cough” is more frequently ren¬ 
dered mahua mamahets, I cough I try , than hua mainahets, to cough 
I try. 
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176. In the third person, no distinction is made between the infinitive 
and indicative; thus, hua maihets may be rendered either to cough he 
tries or he coughs he tries. 

Indicative. 

177. The simple form of the verb is used as the third person indica¬ 
tive. For the first and second persons this is modified by the incorpo¬ 
rated pronouns; and for the future tense, as shown in Pars. 167 and 173. 

Imperative. 

178. The imperative mode has five forms. 

179. Tfie first consists in using the same form as the second person 
indicative; this is done mostly iu verbs which have the incorporated 
pronouns suffixed. 

180. The second is made by changing final i or e of the infinitive to 
a, or using an infinitive ending iu a or u. 

181. The third is formed by dropping the final i of verbs ending iu 
ki, and sometimes of those ending in ti; thus, we have amak, imperative 
of amaki. 

182. Iu the fourth form, the auxiliary da is added to the second form 
of the imperative; it is usually, but not invariably, placed after the 
verb, da seems to be a form of the verb de, to depart , meaning go thou ! 

183. The fifth form of the imperative mode is made by addiug diha 
instead of da. 

1S4. The fourth and fifth forms are used when immediate compliance 
with the order is desired. 


Tense. 

185. But two distinctions, in regard to time, are made iu conjugating 
verbs; one of these is for indefinite , the other for future time. 

186. Other varieties of time are expressed by adverbs, suffixed or 
independent, or by other words used independently. 

187. The indefinite tense , used for both present and past time, is shown 
by the simple form of the verb, with or without the incorporated pro¬ 
nouns. 

188. For the future tense , indicative mode, mi and miha are added to 
the indefinite for the first person, and di and diha for the second per¬ 
son ; iu the third person, the form is the same as in the indefinite. 

189. Sometimes, to a verb in the third person, future tense, at the 
close of a seutence, they are heard to add hits, pronouncing it as a sep¬ 
arate word. This may be a part of the conjugation, but is, more prob¬ 
ably, a personal pronoun of the third person, hi, with the ending ts, 
added for emphasis. 
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Conjugation. 

190. All transitive and some intransitive verbs are properly conju¬ 
gated, having different forms for the different modes and tenses. 

191. The greater part of the intransitive verbs, and words used as 
such, are not properly conjugated, since they suffer no change of form 
in the different modes and tenses. 

192. The verbs which are conjugated may be knowu by taking ma 
(1) and da (thou) for their incorporated pronouns in the nominative; 
while those which are not conjugated have the pronouns mi and di in¬ 
corporated in the nomiuative case. 

Conjugated Verbs. 

193. The conjugation has three principal forms. In the first form, the 
pronouns are prefixed; in the second, inserted; and, in the third, suf¬ 
fixed. 

194. In adding the pronouns, however, some additional changes are 
made in the verb, producing in all ten varieties of the conjugation. 

195. In the first variety, the incorporated pronouns are simply pre¬ 
fixed to the third person, or simple form of the verb; while the latter 
remains unchanged. Ex.—kid8si, to love, or he loves. 

Infinitive Mode. 

kid8si, to love. 

Indicative Mode. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Singular and Plural. 

3 d person, kidSsi, he, she, or it loves or loved, they love or loved. 

2d person, dakid&si, thou lovest, you love or loved. 

1st person. makidSsi, I or we love or loved. 

Future Tense. 

Singular. 

3d person, kidfisi, he, she, or it will love. 

2d person. dakedSsidi, thou wilt love. 

1st person, makid&siuii, I will love. 

Plural. 

3d person. kidSsi, they will love. 

2d person, dakid&sidiha, you icill lore. 

lstperson. inakidSsimiha, we will love. 

Imperative Mode. 

kidSsa, kid^sada, kidesadiha, love thou, love ye. 

19G. In the second variety, the first letter of the simple form is dropped 
wheu the pronouns are prefixed, and the pronouns are contracted to m 
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and cl. The words belonging to this variety are not numerous; they all 
begin with d, and consequently in the indicative mode, indefinite teuse, 
the forms of the second and third persons are the same. Ex.—duti, to 
eat, to chew. 

Infinitive Mode. 

duti, to chew or eat. 

Indicative Mode. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Singular and Plural. 


(without terminal ts.) (with terminal ts.) 

3d person. 

duti, he eats, etc. 

dutits. 

2d person. 

duti, yoM eat, etc. 

dutits. 

1st person. 

muti, I eat, etc. 

Future Tense. 

Singular. 

mutits. 

3d person. 

duti, he will eat, etc. 

dutits. 

2d person. 

dutidi, thou wilt eat. 

dutidits. 

1st person. 

mutimi, I will eat. 

Plural. 

mutimits. 

3d person. 

duti, they will eat. 

dutits. 

2d person. 

dutidiha, you will eat. 

dutidihats. 

1 st person. 

mut.iraiha, we will eat. 

Imperative. 

mutimihats. 

dut. 

da’ dut, etc. eat. 

i eat thou. 


197. The third variety of the conjugation has the pronouns prefixed 
to the unaltered simple form ; but the letter a is in turn prefixed to the 
pronouns, causing them to appear inserted in the verb; further, the 
pronouns are contracted by the omission of their vowels. Most verbs 
beginning with o belong to this variety. Ex.—okipapi, to find, to re¬ 
cover something lost, but not to make an original discovery. 

Infinitive Mode. 
okipapi, to find. 

Indicative Mode. 

• Indefinite Tense. 

Singular and Plural. 

3d pers. okipapi, he, she, or it finds, or found, or they, etc. 

2d pers. adokipapi, you find or found, 

1st pers. amokipapi, I or we find -qt found. 
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Future Tense. 

Singular. 

3d pers. okipapi, he, she, or it will find. 

2d pers. adokipapidi, thou wilt find. 

1st pers. amokipapimi, 1 will find. 

Plural. 

3d pers. okipapi, they will find. 

2d pers. adokipapidiha, you will find. 

1st pers. amokipapimiha, we will find. 

Imperative Mode. 
okipapa, okipapa da’, okipapa dika. 

108. In the fourth variety, the incorporated pronouns are inserted in 
the verb by being placed immediately after the first syllable of the sim¬ 
ple form, while no change is made in the latter, except the separation of 
the syllables. Verbs conjugated thus have a or e for their first syllables. 
Ex.—eke, to know , to recognize. 

Infinitive Mode. 
eke, to know. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Singular and Plural. 

(without terminal ts.) (with terminal ts.) 

3d pers. eke, he, etc,., knows, or knew, ekSts. 

2d pers. edake, you know or knew. edakets. 

1st pers. emake, I know or knew. emakgts. 

Future Tense. 

Singular. 


3d pers. eke, he, etc., will know. 

ekgts. 

2d pers. edakedi, thou unit know. 

edakedits. 

1st pers. emakemi, I will know. 

emakemifs. 

Plural. 

3d pers. eke, they will know. 

ekets. 

2d pers. edakediha, you will knoic. 

edakedihats. 

1st pers. emakemiha, we will know. 

eiuakemihats. 


Imperative Mode. 
eka, eka da’, eka diha. 

109. To the fifth variety, belong verbs beginning with ma. In it, 
the incorporated pronouns come after the first syllable, and are substi¬ 
tuted for the second syllable of the simple form, which is, therefore, 
changed by the loss of a syllable. Ex.—rnaihu, to trade, to buy. 
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Infinitive Mode. 

maihu, to trade. 

Indicative Mode. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Singular ami Plural. 

3d pers. maibu, he or she trades or traded , they, etc, 

2d pers. madahu, you trade or traded. 

1 st pers. mamahu, I or ice trade or traded. 

Future Tense. 

Singular. 

3d pers. maihu, lie or she will trade. 

2d pers. madahudi, thou wilt trade. 

1st pers. mamahumi, I will trade. 

Plural. 

3 d pers. maibu, they will trade. 

2d pers. madahudiba, you will trade. 

1st pers. mamahumiha, we will trade. 

Imperative Mode. 

madabu da’, maibu da’. 

200. In the sixth variety, the incorporated pronouns are inserted in 
the same way as in the fourth; but the syllable da is inserted, in the 
first and second persons, immediately before the last syllable of the 
verb. This extra interpolated syllable does not seem to answer the 
purpose of either pronoun, adverb, or auxiliary; its utility has not been 
discovered, asddi, to steal , atadi, to go out of a house, and perhaps a few 
other verbs, are conjugated in this way. 

Infinitive Mode. 

asadi, to steal. 

Indicative Mode. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Singular and Plural. 

3d pers. asadi, he or she steals or stole , they steal or stole. 

2d pers. adasadadi, you steal or stole. 

1st pers. amasadadi, I or we steal or stole. 
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Future Tense. 

Singular. 

3 d pers . asadi, he or she will steal. 

2d pers. adasadadidi, thou wilt steal. 

1st pers. arnasadadimi, I will steal. 

Plural. 

3d pers. asadi, they will steal. 

2d pers. adasadadidiha, you will steal. 

1st pers. amasadadimiha, we will steal. 

Imperative Mode. 

a sad a da’, a sad a diha. 

201. To the seventh variety belong verbs beginning in i (not the 
incorporated pronoun of the third person objective). Here the incor¬ 
porated pronouns are inserted, but i is changed to a. Ex.—ika, to see. 

Infinitive Mode. 

ika, to see. 

Indicative Mode. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Singular and Plural. 

3d pers. ika, he or she sees or sate, they see or saw. 

2d pers. adaka, you see or sate. 

1st pers. amaka, I or ice see or saw. 

Future Tense. 

Singular. 

3d pers. ika, he or she will see. 

2d pers. adakadi, thou wilt see. 

1st pers. amakami, I will see. 

Plural. 

3d pers. ika, they will see. 

2d pers. adakadiha, you icill see. 

1st pers. amakamiha, we will see. 

Imperative Mode. 
ika, ika da’, ika diha. 

Besides these, ika has a reduplicated form in the imperative, used in 
an exclamatory manner, ikaka ! See there! Behold! 
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202. The eighth variety is distinguished by the incorporated pronouns 
of the nominative being substituted for the last syllable of the infinitive 
form. Nearly all transitive verbs formed from intransitive verbs by the 
suffix he belong to the eighth variety. Ex.—liapihe, to lose. 

Infinitive Mode. 

liapihe, to lose. 

Indicative Mode. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Singular and Plural. 

3d pers. liapihe, he or she loses or lost , or they lose or lost. 

2d pers. liapida, you lose or lost. 

1st pers. liapima, I lose or lost, or we lose or lost. 

Future Tense. 

Singular. 

3d pers. liapihe, he will lose. 

2d pers. Kapidadi, thou wilt lose. 

1st pers. liapimami, I ivill lose. 

Plural. 

3d pers. liapihe, they will lose. 

2d pers. liapidadiha, you will lose. 

1st pers. liapimamiha, tee ivill lose. 

Imperative Mode. 
liapida, da’ liapida, liapihada. 

203. The ninth variety is the same as the eighth, with the addition of 
the simple possessive pronouns, in full or contracted, prefixed to the 
verb. In this variety are found but few verbs j they are formed from 
uouus by the addition of the suffix he; they undergo a double inflection, 
one to denote possession of the noun, and the other to show person, 
tense, etc., in the verb. Ex.—uahe, to make or cause to he a wife, to wed, 
from ua, a wife, uahe, in its active sense, or used personally, is said 
of the male. 

Infinitive Mode. 
uahe, to make a wife, to wed. 

Indioativf Mode. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Singular and Plural. 

3 d pers. uahe, he males his wife, he or they teed or wedded, etc. 

2d pers. duada, you make your wife or wives, you wed or wedded, etc. 

1st pers. m uama, I make my wife, I or we wed , etc. 

8 
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Future Tense. 

Singular. 

3d pers. uahe, he will make Ms wife , or iced. 

2d pers. duadadi, thou wilt make thy wife , or wed. 

1st pers. muamami, I icill make my wife, or iced. 

Plural. 

3d pers. uahe, they will make their wives, or iced. 

2d pers. duadadiha, you will make your wives , etc. 

1st pers. muamamiha, we will make our wives, or wed. 

Imperative Mode. 
duada, duaha da’, duaha diha. 

201. Iu the tenth variety, the pronouns are suffixed to the simple 
form, which in itself remains unchanged. Transitive verbs formed from 
the intransitive by the addition of ke are conjugated in this way. Ex.— 
kitsakike, to render completely good, to make whole or sound, to change 
from bad to good, etc., from tsaki, good. 

Infinitive Mode. 
kitsakike, to make good. 

Indicative Mode. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Singular and Plural. 

3d pers. kitsakike, he, she, it, or they make or made good. 

2d pers. kitsakikeda, you make or made good. 

1st pers. kitsakikema, I or we make or made good. 

Future Tense. 

Singular. 

3d pers. kitsakike, he, she , or it will make good. 

2d pers. kitsakikedadi, thou wilt make good. 

1st pers. kitsakikemami, I will make good. 

Plural. 

3d pers. kitsakike, they will make good > 

2d pers. kitsakikedadiha, you will make good. 

1st pers. kitsakikemamiha, we will make good. 

Imperative Mode. 
kitsakikeda, kitsakike diha. 
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fJnconj ligated Verbs. 

205. All adjectives, adverbs, nouns, etc., used as predicates of nouns, 
are regarded as intransitive verbs, there being no copula in the lan¬ 
guage. These intransitive verbs, and such others as denote only qual¬ 
ity or condition, suffer no change of form to denote different inodes and 
tenses. They may, however, take the incorporated pronouns mi and di 
for their nominatives. 

206. These pronouns are prefixed. To verbs beginning with conso- ■ 
nauts they are usually prefixed in full. Ex.—lii6, old , to be old. 

liie, be , she, or it is or was old , they are or were old. 
diliie, thou art or icert old , you are or were old. 
miliie, I am or teas old , we are or were old. 

207. Before verbs beginning with vowels, the pronouns are often con¬ 
tracted. Ex.—adaliise, to be ignorant. 

adaliise, he is or was ignorant , they are or icere ignorant. 

dadaliise, thou art or icert ignorant , etc. 

madaliise, I am or icas ignorant , or we were ignorant, etc. 

208. Transitive verbs in the third person, or used in a passive sense 
or impersonally, with prououus in the objective case prefixed, have the 
same appearance as the uuconjugatod iutrausitive verbs, except that for 
the third persou the objective pronoun i is used; thus, horn alioa, to 
conceal , we have 

ialioa, he conceals it, or it is concealed. 
dialioa, he conceals you , or you are concealed. 
mialioa, he conceals me, or I am concealed. 

Irregular asid Defective Verbs. 

209. There are a few irregular and defective yerbs in the language, ot 
which the following are examples: 

210. hi, to draw into the mouth, to drink or inhale, may, with terminal 
ts, be conjugated thus: 

1. hits, he drinks or dranh or will drink, they drink, etc. 

2. dats, you drink or drank. 

3. mats, I drink or drank. 

4. dadits, you will drink. 

5. mamits, I will drink. 

Here, in the fourth and fifth forms, there are (with the terminal) but 
the pronouns aud signs of the future tense, and in the second and third 
forms, only the pronouns. 

‘-'ll. rnatu, there is or there are, has no other form. 

2L2. inuk (sometimes pronounced as the English word booh) signifies 
give me. It may be an irregular imperative of the verb ku, to give, but 
is more probably a defective verb. 
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C<mai>oimd Verbs (so called). 

213. Sometimes two verbs are used together to express an idea for 
which there is no single word in the language. When both verbs are 
in the third person indicative, or when one is in the iufinitive, they often 
appear to us as a single word, particularly if their English equivalent is 
a single word ; but when conjugated, it is fouud that each assumes its 
own proper form, the same as if used independently. Ex.—4khu, to 
bring, consists of ak, to be with , and hu, to come. This, when inflected, 
appears as two separate words, one conjugated, the other unconjugated; 
thus, ak-hu, he brings; dak-dahu, you bring ; mak-mahu, I bring; dak- 
dahudi, you will bring; mak-mahuini, I will bring, etc. 

214. Agaiu, a noun and a verb may be used together to express an 
idea for which there is no single word in the lauguage; thus, from hi, 
to draw into the mouth, we have ope-hi, to draw tobacco into the mouth , i. e., 
to smoke , and midi-hi, to draic water into the mouth, or drink. 

215. Some expressions, such as these, are, for convenience of defini¬ 
tion, put in the Dictionary as compound verbs. 

Syntax of Verbs. 

216. Almost all sentences are closed by verbs or words used as such; 
the principal exception being where interrogative adverbs are used to 
qualify an entire sentence. 

217. When a verb denoting quality or condition, and another denoting 
action, are used in the same sentence with a common subject, the former 
precedes the latter; or, in other words, conjugated verbs commonly fol¬ 
low unconjugated verbs. 

218. Verbs in the infinitive usually precede those in the indicative. 

219. Any word used alone, with the terminal ts, in answer to a ques¬ 
tion, may form a seutence by itself; for it is used as a verb in the sim¬ 
ple form, where a personal pronoun of the third person is understood to 
be in the nominative. 

220. Iu this language, as in other languages, “active transitive verbs 
govern the objective case”. It might be said that all transitive verbs 
govern the objective case, for the existence of a passive form is ques¬ 
tionable. (fl 170). When an objective pronoun is followed by the simple 
form of a transitive verb, the latter may be parsed as in the third per¬ 
son indicative; although, in translating the expression into English, a 
verb in the passive voice may be used. 

221. Other points connected with the syntax of the verb have been 
referred to in the discussion of the etymology. 

ADJECTIVES. 

222. There are certain intransitive verbs in the Hidatsa, which are 
used iu the same sense as the adjectives of European languages, and 
may be translated by them. For the convenience of the English stu¬ 
dent, these verbs will be called adjectives, and described as such. 
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223. There are a large number of the adjectives, which we cannot 
analyze with our present knowledge of the language, and which may be 
called primitive. 

224. Derivative adjectives are formed from primitive adjectives, from 
other derivatives, from nouns, adverbs, etc., by forming compound words, 
or by the use of suffixes having the force of adverbs. 

225. The force of the adjective is modified by the adverbial suffixes 
and also by adverbs used independently, as shown in the following 
paragraphs. 

226. adsi is suffixed to denote an approach to the standard quality 
or positive degree, as indicated by the simple form of the adjective ; 
thus, from hisi, red, scarlet, comes hisadsi, of a dull red color , crimson or 
purple. (If 156). 

227. isa, or ise, is of much the same signification as adsi, but some¬ 
times applied differently; it signifies like or resembling. Ex.—From 
tohi, blue , sky-blue, comes tohisa, of an impure or uncertain blue, bluish ; 
from sipi, black, comes sipisa, resembling black , i. e., of a deep color hardly 
to be distinguished from black, adsi may follow isS to denote a wider 
variation from the standard quality. 

228. de is a suffix, which may be translated almost or nearly. Ex.— 
kakilii, round , kakili;de, almost round; tsamutsi, straight , tsamutside, 
almost straight. 

229. di increases the signification of the adjective to which it is 
suffixed ; its use is not very extended ; it seems to be suffixed only to 
words of three syllables, ending with i and accented on the penult. Ex.— 
padopi, short, low-sized , padopidi, very short ; tatnulii, minute, tamuliidi, 
very minute. 

230. ts&ki, good , takes, as an increased or intensified form, tsakicti, 
which may be a compound of tsaki and ictia, great, tsakicti commonly 
takes the suffix di; thus, tsakictidi denotes a very high degree of excel¬ 
lence. 

231. ksa denotes that the quality exists excessively, habitually, or 
continuously. Ex.—isia, bad , isidksa, persistently bad. (fl 163.) 

232. ka’ti, much, true, truly, is a word used independently as an adjec¬ 
tive and adverb. As an adverb, it is used to limit the significance of 
adjectives to the true or standard qualities; as in hisi-*ka ? ti, true red, 
bright red, isia-ka’ti, truly bad, unqualifiedly bad. 

233. When two nouns are compared together in regard to quality, and 
either one used as the standard of comparison for the other, the ex¬ 
pressions itadotadu and itaokadu are used. The former means at the 
near side of it, and indicates the less degree; the latter signifies on the 
far side of it, or beyond it, and indicates the greater degree. These ex¬ 
pressions give us more nearly the equivalents of the comparative degree 
of English than anything else in the Hidatsa. 

234. An adjective may be formed of a noun and an adjective. Ex.— 
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From mika’, grass, and toliisa, bluish, comes mika’tohisa, green (grass- 
bluish). 

235. Some adjectives are compounds of two other adjectives; as, 
tsidisipi, bay, from tsidi, yellow, and sipi, black. 

Numerals. 

236. The Hidatsa system of numeration is strictly decimal; conse¬ 
quently, there need not be more than ten primitive numeral adjectives. 

237. There are, however, not more than eight; these eight are— 

dudtsa (or luetsa), one, kiliu, five , 

dopa (or nopa), two, ak&rna (or akawa), six, 

dami (or nawi), three, Mpua, seven, and 

topa, four, , pitika, ten. 

238. dopapi, eight, is a compound of dopa, two , and pi (which seems 
to be the root of pitika); it probably signifies ten less two* 

239. dudtsapi, nine, is a compound of duetsa, one, and pi, and seems 
to mean ten less one. 

240. Multiples of ten less than one hundred are named on the same 
principle as in Euglish; thus we have— 

dopapitika (two tens), twenty, ak&maapitika, sixty, 

damiapitika, thirty, sapuapitikfi, seventy, 

topfipitika, forty, dopapiapitika, eighty, and 

kiMapitika, fifty, dudtsapiapitika, ninety. 

It will be seen that the first word of each of these compounds, if not 

ordinarily ending in a, is made to do so in this connection, and that the 

accent is sometimes removed. 

241. The word for one hundred, pitikictla, signifies great ten. The 
term for one thousand is, yitikictia-dkakodi ,—the meaning of akakodi, I 
know not. 

242. Numbers over ten, but not multiples of ten, are named by the 
addition of the word alipi ( portioned; a part or division), thus: 

alipiduetsa, eleven, dop&pitika-alipiduetsa, twenty one, 

alipiddpa, twelve, dop&pitika-alipidopa, twenty two, 

alipidami, thirteen, damiapitika-alipidami, thirty-three, 

alipitopa, fourteen, topdpitika-alipitopa, forty four, etc. 

243. With the exception of the word for first, itsika, the ordiuals are 
formed by prefixing i to the cardinal numbers; thus, we have idopa, 
second, idami, third, itopa, fourth, etc. 

Syntax of Adjectives. 

244. Adjectives usually immediately follow the nouns^or pronouns 
which they qualify. 

* Some judicious remarks on this paragraph, and on Par. 239, may be 
fouud in a paper On Numerals in A merican Indian Languages, etc. By 
J. Hammond Trumbull, LL. 1). Hartford, 1875. pp. 28,29. 
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245. Qualifying words are often seen used as nouns or pronouus; this 
is particularly the case with numeral adjectives, and such words as 
ahu, many, etsa, all, iha, other, kausta, few, etc. 

ADVERBS. 

24C. There are adverbs which are apparently primitive; as,t&, not, duk, 
when, tia, a long time, etc. Many primitive adverbs are used as suffixes, 
as already shown when describing verbs and adjectives. 

247. A large number of adjectives are used as adverbs, without un 
dergoing any change of form. When primitive adjectives are thus used, 
they appear as primitive adverbs. Ex.—sua, slow, slowly, hita , fleet, 
fleetly, htsa, near, tisa,/ar. 

248. Derivative adverbs are formed from nouns, from demonstrative 
and interrogative pronouns, from adjectives, and from other adverbs. 

249. A large number of adverbs of place are formed from nouns by 
suffixing 4 the prepositions (postpositions), du, ha, ka, koa, and ta ; thus, 
from dumata, the middle, we have dumatadu, in or through the middle, 
dmnatalia, toward the middle, dumataka, on the middle, dumatakoa, at 
the middle, and dumatata, facing the middle, or in the direction of the 
middle. 

250. Words formed thus (fl 249), might be regarded as merely nouns 
in the objective, with their governing prepositions 5 but they are pro¬ 
nounced and used as if belonging to the same class of words as the 
English adverbs windward and forward. Since every noun in the lan¬ 
guage is capable of taking one or more of these postpositions, the num¬ 
ber of adverbs of this character is very great. 

251. From nouns, adverbs of time are formed by suffixing du, duk, 
and sedu ; the first of these means in or during any time, the second in 
or during future time , the third in or during past time ; thus, from maku, 
night, we have makudu, during the night , nightly, makuduk, during the 
coming night, u to-night”, makusedu, during the past night, or “ last night”; 
from oktsia, meaning also night, we have oktsisedn, oktsiadu, and ok- 
tsiaduk; from ata, daylight or dawn, we have ataduk, to-morrow, etc. 

252. From pronouns, adverbs are formed in much the same way as 
from nouns; thus,from the demonstrative se, we have sedu, in that time 
or place, sekoa, at that place, just there, seta, in that direction; and from 
the interrogative to, we have tota, whither, todu and toka, where, wherein, 
whereat. 

253. When adjectives are used as adverbs, the same suffixes, to mod¬ 
ify their force and meaning, are used in the one case as in the other. 
Adjectives which can denote the manner of performing the action aie 
those chiefly used as adverbs. 

254. Adverbs are formed from numeral adjectives by suffixing to 
the names of the cardinal numbers du, and the compound prepositiou 
tsakoa; thus we have dopadu, at two times, or on two occasions , twice, 
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damidu, thrice, topadu, four times, and also dopatsakoa, at or in two 
places, damitsakoa, at or in three places , topatsakoa, in four places, etc. 

255. From ordinals, adverbs are formed by the addition of da ; thus, 
itsikadu, in the first place or order, firstly, idopadu, in the second place or 
order, secondly, id&midu, thirdly, itopadu , fourthly, etc. 

256. In adverbs of time, formed by adding to nonus du, duk, and 
sedu as indicated in Par. 251, the numeral adjectives are inserted be¬ 
tween the noun and the adverbial suffix in the manner and for the pur¬ 
pose here indicated ; thus from oktsi or oktsia, night: 

oktsiadu, during the night. 

oktsidopadu, during two nights. 

oktsitopadu, during four nights. 

oktsiaduk, during the coming night or to-night. 

oktsidopaduk, two nights hence, or during the night after next. 

oktsidamiduk, three nights hence. 

oktsitopaduk, four nights lienee. 

oktsisedu, last night , during last night. 

oktsidopasedu, night before lust , two nights ago. 

oktsitopasedu, four nights ago. 

257. Adverbs formed from nouns are often used as nouns; thus, 
ataduk, during to-morrow or to-morrow, oktsisedu, during last night, or 
last night, adesedu, during last summer, or last summer. 

258. Adverbs are used as predicates to nouns, and in this position, 
there being no copula, fill the office of intransitive verbs. 

259. “Adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs ”, as iu 
other languages. 

260. Adverbs usually precede the words which they qualify; but 
ka’ti, much, or truly, t&, not, ta, only, and the interrogative tok, more 
cornua } follow the words they qualify. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

261. ak (^j 118), which is prefixed to verbs, and du, in or during, ha, 
toward, ka, in, koa, at, ta, in the direction of, facing, which are suffixed 
to nouns (ft 249) to form adverbs, fill more fully the office of prepositions 
than anything else in the language. They are not, however, used as 
independent words; and, from the position which they occupy iu regard 
to nouns, would be more properly called postpositions. 

262. aka, on, and api, with, are perhaps to be regarded as independent 
or separate prepositions. 

263. There are many adverbs which answer the purpose of preposi¬ 
tions, and may be translated by the English prepositions. Adverbs 
formed from nouns which are the names of place, belong particularly 
to this class; thus, from nnkta, the bottom, comes mikthkoa, below, and 
miktata, down; from amako, the interior, amahoka, within or in; from 
atasi, all out of doors, at&sikoa, out. 
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264. Prepositions, separate and incorporated, and all adverbs used as 
prepositions, follow the nouns which they govern. 

265. When incorporated, they may be found suffixed to the nouns 
which they govern, or prefixed to the verbs which follow; but in either 
case they come, of course, after the noun. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

266. There are two words which are possibly simple conjunctions; 
they are Isa, and, also , and duma, but. 

267. Other words used iu joining words and sentences perform also 
the duties of adverbs and prepositions, and are properly to be classed 
as such. 

268. Conjunctions commouly stand between the words, clauses, or 
sentences which they conuect. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

269. There are not many words which are purely exclamatory or inter- 
jectioual; a large number of the words which are used as interjections 
being verbs. 

270. The following words, however, cannot be well analyzed, and may 
be regarded as true interjections : 

u ! oh ! expressing pain or astonishment, and commonly preceding a 
sentence. 

ih6 ! there now! does that satisfy you f etc. 

ki! is used in doubt and astonishment. 

liidi! used by children when teased; perhaps from the demonstrative 
pronoun hidi. 

hukah6! used by men to express surprise and delight; as when much 
game is killed at a volley, etc. 

tsakak'! an expression of disgust and impatience, may be a derived 
word. 
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a, n.; a tree, a plant; the entire 
plant as distinguished from its 
parts;—used after ‘ma’or as a 
suffix to nouns; as, kohati, corn, 
kohatia, a stalk of corn. 
a, ».; a muscle. 

a a te, v. t. ; to strike by throw¬ 
ing; to bit or bruise with a stone 
or other missile. 

a a ti, v. ; hurt or bruised by a j 
missile. 

a da fara], n. ; the arms; the 
forelegs of quadrupeds, 
a da, n. ; the hair of the head; 
the locks. 

a da, a causative prefix to verbs, 
denotiug that the action is done 
by the foot, or by heat or fire, (fi 
147). 

a da a dti ic It a, fr. ada 

and aduictia; the brachium , the 
upper part of ihe arm. 
a da du i, v. i.,fr. ade and adui; 

becoming paiuful. 
a da lia, v. i. ; to be burning; 

burnt, parched, charred, 
a da lia he, v. t., 3d pers. ; to 
parch or burn. 

a da lia ke, v. t.,fr. adfilia ; to 
cause to burn ; to be burned or 
parched. 

da lia pe, v. t., fr. ada and 
fifipi; to kick; to bark or denude 
by kicking. 

a da lie lie, v. t.-, to seize, take 
hold of, cling to;—also fidfilielii. 
a da lie se, v. t., fr. fid a and 
ltese; to tear with the foot; to 
tear with the paws, as a beast. 


ada 

a da hi se, v. t. ; to be ignorant 
of.—madfiliisets, I don’t know, 
I am ignorant. 

a da lit se ke, v. t. ; to make ig¬ 
norant; to leave in ignorance, 
a da lid lii, v. t., fr. fidfi and 
liolii; to break with the foot, 
a da lipa ko a, n. ; the Mandan 
Indians. 

a da lipi, n.,fr. adu and alipi; 
a part of anything;—also adali- 
pi. 

a da lipi ke, v. t. ; to make or 
be made a portion ; to make one 
thing a part of another, 
a da lia, v. t., fr. fidfi and liu; to 
spill with the foot; to upset by 
kicking;—also adaliue. 
a da i du ti f-rati], n., fr. fida 
aadiduti; ribbon or braid used 
in tying up the hair, 
a da ka, v. t ., 2d pers. of ika, to 
see. 

a da ka da ho [ara-], n. ; the 

Arickaree Indians; perhaps from 
fidfi, the hair or locks. This name, 
it is said, was originally applied 
to the Arickarees from their man¬ 
ner of wearing their hair. The 
meaning of the last three sylla¬ 
bles is now unknown, 
a da ka pe, v. t., fr. fidfi and 
kape; to scratch with toe-nails, 
or with paws, as a dog;—also, 
adakapi. 

a da ka dc, v. t, fr. kide; to 
push with the foot, 
a da ki te, v. t, fr. fidfi and 
kite; to burn off; to clear by tire. 
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ad a 

a da ki ti, v. : cleared oil by 
tire, as a burned prairie, 
a da ku v pa, v. t., 2d pers. of 
iku’pa, to hate. 

a da mi di [-widij, v. t., fr. 

ftd& and midi; to twist with the 
foot. 

a da pa pa da i, v. i.,fr. &dil- 
papi; becoming scorched or suu- 
burnt. 

a da pa pi [ala- or ela-], v. i .; 

scorched; sunburnt, 
a da pa pi de, v. i, adj. ; al¬ 
most scorched. 

a da pa/ pi he, v. t., 3d pers.; 

to scorch or chap, 
a da pa pi ke, v. t. ; to cause 
to become scorched or suuburnt; 
to expose to sun or fire. 

H da pe, v. t. ; to kick, 
a da ill ki, v. t., fr. &da and ■ 
suki; to erase with the foot. 
a da tsi lipi, v. i; to snap or 
crackle in the fire, 
a da ta lipi he, v. t .; he makes 
snap by fire. 

a da ta lipi ke, v. t. ; to cause 
to snap by fire. 

a da tsi pi, v. t.,fr. &d& and tapi; 
to squeeze with the foot; to 
trample ou. 

a da te, v. i.,fr. ada and te; to 
be bruised under foot; to be 
trampled to death, 
a da te he, v. t., 3d pers.; to 
trample to death. 

a fla ti, n., fr. adu and ati; a 
camping-ground ; a place marked 
with the remaius of old camps, 
a da to" ti, v.t.,fr. to’ti; to agi¬ 
tate or shake to aDd fro with 
the foot. 

si da tsa, n., adv.) a place be¬ 
hind something else; behind, 
si da tssi ki, v. i.,fr. tsaki; to 
be severed by fire. 


side 

a da tssi ki he, v. t. ; to sever 
by fire. 

si da tsa ko a, adv., fr. adatsa 
and koa; behiud. 

a da tskd pi, V. t.,fr. a lit and 
tskapi; to press with the toes; 
to walk on tiptoes. 

a da tsksi ti, v. t.,fr. ada and 
tskati; to enter or pass through 
on tiptoes. 

a da tsku & da i, v. i. ; becom¬ 
ing progressively moist. 

a da tsku i [aratskiii], adj .; 
moist, wet. 

a d(i tskn i de, v. i., fr. ada- 
tskui; almost wet. 

a da tsku i ke, v. t .; to wet or 
moisten ; wetted. 

a de, v. i., adj. ; to be warm ; un¬ 
pleasantly warm; painful. 

a de,ra. ; warm weather; summer. 

a de si du i, v. i. ; same as ada- 
dui. 

si de de, adj .; almost painful. 

si de du [-ruj,a<Zy.,/r. ade; dur¬ 
ing the summer. 

a de ditk f-ruk], n. and adv.,fr. 
ade; next summer; during next 
summer. — ade dopa-duk, two 
summers hence, ade-dami-duk 
[ade-nawi-ruk], three summers 
hence, ade-topa-duk, four sum¬ 
mers hence. 

si de he, v. i.,fr. ade; to be an¬ 
gered ; he is angry. 

a de he ke, v.i., fr. adehe; to 
make angry. 

a de ke, v. t., fr. ade; to make 
warm or painful; changed from 
a comfortable to a painful condi¬ 
tion. 

a de k*a, adj., fr. ade and ksa ; 
sultry. 

a de se du [-ru], n. and adv.J'r. 
ade and sedu; last summer; dur¬ 
ing last snimner.—ade-dopa-sedu 
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»di 

[ade-nopa-seru], two summers 
ago. ade topa-sedu, four sum¬ 
mers ago. 

a di [art], n. ; a road, a trail, 
a di a s» dsi, adj. ; poor, desti¬ 
tute. 

a di a ssi dsi ke, v. t .; to im¬ 
poverish. 

a di i ta du i, v, i.,fr. adiiti and 
adui; becoming hungry, 
a di i ti, v. i., adj . ; hungry.—ma- 
diiti, or badiitits, I am hungry, 
a di 1 ti ke, v. t .; to cause to be 
hungry; to be made hungry, 
si di sa, n. ; the little raven of the 
northern plains, probably the 
Corvus columbianus of Wilson, 
a di sa i ta pa" his, n. (See 
Local Names.) 

a dsi, a sufiBx to verbs and adjec¬ 
tives denoting an approach to 
the standard, (fl 156). 
a dll [am], prob.fr. du; a suffix 
denoting time and place; an ad¬ 
verb of time and place, 
si dll, a prefix to verbs forming 
nouns; a part, a place, one of a 
kiud. (flff 45-47). 
a dll a da pa pi, n.Jr. adapapi; 

a sunburnt surface, 
a da a dll i, v. adui; becom¬ 
ing bitter. 

a dll si La, n.,fr. adu and aka; 

outside part; skin or rind, 
a du ak sa ki, n.,/r. adu and 
aksaki; a contusion; a contused 
wound. 

a du A ptse, n., fr. aptse; the 
edge of a knife. 

a du e di, w., fr. adu ‘and edi; 
ordure. 

a dll e ta, n .; a sore place, a scar 
or ulcer. 

a dll 111 dsi, n., Jr. hida; new 
gooJs or articles. 


adu 

a du hi du, n.,fr. hidu; the skel¬ 
eton ; the bony part of any mem¬ 
ber. 

a du ho pi, n..fr. adu and hopi; 
a perforated or excavated place; 
a hole. 

a du hit pa, n. See hupa. 
a du lia ku pi, n.,fr. adu and 
liakupi; a groove or crease; a 
longitudinal depression, 
a du list pi, n.,fr. liapi; any place 
to lie down ; a bed, either tem¬ 
porary or permanent, 
a du he pi, n.,fr. adu and liepi; 
a shallow placein a lake or river; 
a shoal. 

a du i, a suffix to verbs signifying 
continuation or progress. (51157). 
a du i, v.,adj:-, bitter; sour; pun¬ 
gent. 

k du l, n.,fr. adu and i; hair; 
feathers; the entire plumage of 
a bird or pelage of au animal, 
a du ic ti a, n.,fr. adu and ictia ; 
the main part, the larger part of 
anything as distinguished from 
its smaller parts. 

a du i da lipi, n.,fr. idalipi; an 
incised wound, a kuife-cut. 
a du i da ki sa, n., fr. adu and 
idakisa; a left-handed person; 
the left side. 

a du i de, n.,fr. adu and ide; 

speech, language; a word, 
a du i de, v. i, adj.,fr. &dui; al¬ 
most bitter or sour, as changing 
milk. 

a du i di tsi,a.,/r.adu<m$iditsi; 

scent, smell, odor, 
a du i df tsi-1 si" a, n. (isia, 
bad); a stench. 

a du i df tsi-tsa" ki, n. (tsaki, 
good ); an agreeable odor. 
k dll i ke, v. t.,fr. adui; to change 
from sweet to bitter. 
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a du 

a du I ksa, adj. ; excessively bit¬ 
ter. 

a du I ptsi, n.,fr. adu and iptsi; 
an upright, a perpendicular sup¬ 
port, as a chair-leg. 
a du I s*a ini ke, n.,fr. adu and 
isamike; young twigs sprouting 
from a stump. 

a dll i si, n.,fr. adu and isi; rind; 
covering ; exterior;—nearly syn¬ 
onymous with aduaka. 
a du i si a, n.,fr. isia ; an infe¬ 
rior or rotten portion ; — used 
sometimes as a term of contempt 
for persons. 

a du l tl pe, n.,/r. itipe ; a hole 
dug, or a place in any way ar¬ 
ranged for a trap, 
a du ka ti, n. ; cultivated ground; 
a field or garden. 

a du ka ti lia, adv. ; toward the 
field. 

a du ka ti ka, adv. ; in the field; 
among the fields. 

a du ka tl ko a, adv. ; at the 
field. 

a du ke da pi, n. ; the male of 
any species. 

a du ki a de tsi, n.,fr. kiadetsi ; 
a brave, skillful, or enduring per¬ 
son ; a good hunter or warrior; 
one intelligent or ingenious. 

a del ka a ksi ma ke, n.,fr. aka- 
make; one sixth, 
a du ki dsi-de sa [-nesa], 
fr. kida and desa; a maiden, 
a du ki d?t-ma tu, «.; a woman 
who is or has been married, 
a <3ii ki da mi he ke, n.,fr. 

kidamiheke; one-third, 
a du ki da mi ke [+-kina- 
lvike], same as adukidamiheke. 
a du ki do pa he ke, n.,fr. ki 
dopaheke; oue-half. 


adu 

a du ki do pa ke [+ -siopa], 

same as last word. 

a du ki du £' tsa pi ke, one. 
ninth. 

a du ki du sa,n.,/>. adu and 
kidusa; a place where anything 
is laid away or put in order. 

a du ki du ko a, adv., fr. 
adukidusa. 

a du ki ksi ki, n.,fr. kikaki; a 
seam. 

a du ki ki Hu a ke, n.,/r. kiki- 
liuake ; a fifth part. 

a du ki sa pu a he ke, same 
as the next word. 

a du ki ssi pu a ke, a.,/r. kisa- 
puake; a seventh part, one-sev¬ 
enth. 

a du ki tci pa ke, n.,fr. kitopa- 
ke ; a fourth part. 

a du nisi di he, n.,fr. adu and 
madihe ; prepared food ; prepa¬ 
ration of food; cookiug. 

a du uisi di he a ti, n.,fr. adu- 
madihe and ati; a kitchen. 

a du ml ta pa, n.,fr. mitapa; 
falsehood, deceit. 

a du d ki pa di, n.,fr. adu and 
okipadi; young trees, saplings. 

a du 6 ktsi, n,,fr. aduawdoktsi; 
a shadow.—aduoktsi mahewits, 
I will make a shadow, i. e ., erect 
a screen to keep off the sunlight. 

a du p(i lia du i, n.,fr. palia- 
dui; a blister ; a chafed or blis¬ 
tered part. 

a du psi lii, n.; a corner or an¬ 
gle. 

a du pa lii-dsi mi [+-nairi], 

n. ; a triangle. 

a du pa lii-to pa, n. (topa, 
four) ; a quadrangle.—adupalii 
kiliu, a pentagon.—adupalii-ahu, 
a polygon. 
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a dii pa fska, n.Jr. adu and pa- 
tska; aside; an even surface; a 
facet. The compounds of this 
word and of adupalii are often 
used synonymously; .but the 
former commonly refer to flat sur- 
faces and short solids, the latter 
to long prismoidal bodies, 
a da pa tska da mi F-nawi], 
n ., fr. adupatska and dami; a 
three-sided needle, a glover’s nee¬ 
dle. 

a lisa p;l tska ko a, adv. Jr. adu¬ 
patska ; at or on the side, 
a da pa tska to pa, n. (topa, 
four); any long, four-sided, ob¬ 
ject, as a hewn log. 
a du pi, n.Jr. adu and pi, to tat¬ 
too or paint ; a tattooed mark on 
the body; tattooing, 
a da pi di e, w., fr. pidie; a ruf¬ 
fled edging. 

a da pd a da mi [-wi], n.,fr. 
adu and poadami; a bullet; bul¬ 
lets. 

a flu pd a da mi-ka di" sta, 

n. (kadista, small ); shot, 
a da pit a, n.Jr. adu and pua; 
a swelling. 

a du 4a 4a, n., fr. adu and sasa; 

a fork or branch, a bifurcation, 
a da 41 pe, n.Jr. adu and sipe; 
« a piece of broken ground, a suc¬ 
cession of steep hills and deep 
ravines. 

a dii 46 ki, n.Jr. adu and soki; 
the back of a knife; dull part of 
any cutting instrument, 
a du Su ka, n.Jr. adu and suka; 

a joint; a condyle, 
a du ta ka, n., prob.fr. same root 
asitaka; a grandfather; a grand¬ 
uncle in the male line, 
a du tsi di a uia tu", m, lit ., 
it has yellow spots ; a rattlesnake. 

9 


a lip 

a du tso hi, n.Jr. tsohi; a point; 

a tapering end or part, 
a du tsii a, n. ; a seed, 
a du it, n.Jr. adu and u; a wound, 
more particularly a bullet or ar¬ 
row wound. 

a du li e, n.Jr. adu and ue; a 
fire-place. 

a du u e lia, adv., fr. aduue; 
toward the fire, i. e., in the direc¬ 
tion of the centre of the lodge, 
opposite to atutilia. 
a du ii e ko a, adv. ; at the fire¬ 
place. 

a du ii e-u" e t§a, n. (uetsa, 
metal) ; a stove. 

a du wi ta pa. See adumitapa. 
a hi’', n. ; the “ pomme-blanche ”, 
or Psoralea esculenta , a plant 
bearing an edible root, growing 
wild in Dakota. Recently, the 
name has been applied to turnips 
introduced by the whites, and now 
cultivated by these Indians, 
a hi’' mi ka, n.Jr. ahi and mika; 
the “female pomme-blanche'\ or 
Psoralea argophylla. 
a hii, adj., adv. ; much, many.— 
ahuts. 

a hii ke, v. t.Jr. ahu; to increase, 
to multiply; increased, 
a lid a, v. t. ; to conceal, to hide; 
also alioe. 

it lio ka, n. ; the kidneys. 

H lipi, adj.,n. ; portional; not en¬ 
tire ; a part. • 

a lipi a ka ma [+-wa], num. 
* adf.fr. a lipi and akama; sixteen, 
a lipi da mi [-J- -navi], adj. Jr. 

alipi and dami; thirteen, 
a lips do pa [+-nopa], adj. Jr. 

alipi and dopa; twelve, 
a lipi do pa pi, adj. Jr. alipi and 
dopapi; eighteen. 
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a lipi dn e tsa [+-I11-], num, 
adj.,fr. alipi and duetsa; nine, 
a lipi dw e tsa pi, n. adj.,fr, 
alipi and doetsapi ; nineteen, 
a lipi kl liu, adj.,fr. alipi and 
kiliu; fifteen. 

a lipi sa pa a, adj.,fr. alipi and 
sapua; seventeen, 
a lipi to pa, adj.,fr. alipi and 
topa; fourteen, 
a lift a, v. t,, same as alioa. 
ak, v. prep. ; with ; upon ; to be 
or have with. 

ak, a prefix to verbs signifying on 
or with, (fl 148). 
a ka,prep., adv. ; above; exterior 
to; surrounding. 

si ka, w., prob.fr. last ivord ; rind, 
peel; same as aduaka. 
a ka lipi, v. f.; to cross over; to 
step over. 

a ka ka si, v. t. ; to write in char¬ 
acters, or in Indian symbols; to 
make a pictorial record, but not 
to paint for mere ornament.— 
hmakakasi, I write, adakakasi, 
you write. 

akakodi. (^241). 
a ksi 111a, num. adj. ; six. 
a ksi 111a a pi ti ka, num. adj. ; 
sixty. 

a ka ma he, v. t, 3d pers., fr. 
akama; to make or divide into 
six. 

a ksi 111a ke, v. £.; to divide into 
six parts ; divided into six. 
a ka pe, v. t. ; to court, to seek 
one of the opposite sex.—mia 
akapets, said of the man. 
a ka ski, v. t. ; to pull out; to 
hold between the fingers, 
a ka la, adv.,fr. aka; up; up¬ 
wards. 

a ksi ta, n. ; the palate. 

a ka" ta a dis hi du, n., fr. 


aku 

| akata and aduhidu ; the palate- 
I bones. 

a ksi wa,. num. adj., same as aka¬ 
ma. 

a ksi wa si pi ti ka, same as 
akamaapitika. 

si ka za, n dimin. of a; a ten¬ 
don. 

ak' de, v. t., comp, of ak and de; 
to take away with one, to carry 
something off. — makmadets, I 
carry away. 

ak' ini, v. t., comp, of ak and hu; 
to bring, to come and take with.— 
makmahuts, I bring, 
si ka, v. i. and prefix to verbs ; on 
or with; nearly synonymous with 
ak, from which it may be derived, 
or the latter may be a contrac¬ 
tion of aki. 

si ki lii, v. t. T fr. aki and elii ; to 
urinate on ; to stain or soil in 
this way. 

a ki ksi hi; v. i.; to be \fith; to 
be taken back with, 
a ki ksi he, v. t. ; to take back 
with; to capture and bring home; 
to take from and bring away, 
si ki tsa, v. t. ; to overshoot; to 
j miss in throwing, 
si ko ka, adv., fr. ak and oka; 
upon, on top of. 

si ksi e, v. t .; to support; to hoKI 
| in the hand, as a light, 
si ksu e, or ak-su-e, v. t., fr. 

sue ; to spit upon, 
ak' tsi se, r. t. ; to look through 
an aperture at something, to look 
in or out through a window or 
door, to glance through at. 
a ku, w.; color; kind, description. 

akuto ? what kind ? 
a ku, a relative pronoun, prefixed 
to verbs, forming nouns; it de¬ 
notes the subject; with transi- 
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tive verbs tbe agent, with in¬ 
transitive verbs the object of the 
action; with adjective verbs, it 
denotes something of tbe color, 
or kind referred to; it is prefixed 
also to nouns used as verbs, 
a ku i\ ka pe, «.,/V. aku and 
akape; a beau, a suitor, 
a ku a Mia ©" ze, n.,/r. amaoze; 
a farmer. 

a ku list tski, »., fr. aku and 
hatski; giants. 

a kn hi «!e, n.,fr. aku and hide; 
a maker, a manufacturer of any¬ 
thing. 

a kit hi si, n.,fr. aku and hisi; 

red cloth ; scarlet shrouding, 
a kli lia, adv ., apparently from 
oka and lia; yonder, off, in the 
direction of the more distant side, 
a kii Mi, n. ; the human ear; the 
pinna.—makulii, my ear. 
a ku" MI a du lid pi, n. (adu- 
hopi, a hole) ; the meatus audito- 
rius externus. > 

a kn" lii a du lia ku pi, n. 

' (aduliakupi, a groove) ; fossa of 
helix of auricle. 

kli Sid ta i se, n.,fr. aku and 
liotaisS; something of a grayish 
color; an iron-gray horse, 
a ku i dl tsi tsa ki, n..fr. idi- 
tsitsaki; scent, material for 
scenting. 

«a kli i si a, n.,fr. aku and isia; 
a.worthless ©r imp’ecunious per- 
son ; a person not respected, 
a ku ki kse, ».,/r. aku and ki- 
kse; one who fixes, mends or 
arranges. 

a ku ki ta he, fr. aku and 
kitahe; a butcher, 
a ku nisi tli he, «.,/>*. aku and 
madihe; a cook. 

a ku nisi di he a ti. n. (ati, a 


am; 

house) ; a temporary screen or 
shed erected for cooking pur¬ 
poses ; a kitchen. 

a ku ina i kii fski, n.,fr. aku 
and maikutski; one who copies, 
pattern’s after, follows an exam¬ 
ple, or carries out instructions. 

a ku Elia i ske, n.,fr. aku and 
maiske ; one who commands, 'di¬ 
rects, or sets an example. 

a ku uaa ki ku a, n.,fr. kikua; 
a soldier; the Soldier Band of 
the Hidatsa; a member of the 
Soldier Band. This band con¬ 
sists of a number of the bravest 
and most influential men of the 
tribe; it enforces laws, admin¬ 
isters punishments, has great 
power, and may discipline even 
the chief of the tribe. This term 
is applied also to white soldiers, 
who, for special distinction, are 
sometimes called masi-akumaki- 
kua. 

a ku ma tse e tsi, n., fr. aku 
and matseetsi; men belonging to 
the class or order of chiefs, men 
of consequence in the tribe, 
j a ku pit zi, n.,fr. aku and puzi; 
anything striped or spotted, par¬ 
ticularly printed fabrics; calico. 
See masiiliipuzi. 

a ku si 7 pi sa, n.,fr. aku and si- 
pisa; dark blue cloth; black 
strouding. 

a ku to hi, n.,fr. aku and tohi ; 
glass beads used in garnishing. 
Possibly the beads first intro¬ 
duced by the traders were blue, 
aud heuce the name. 

(i ma [si ma, abwa, si wa], n. ; 
the earth; earth, clay; country, 
land. 

a ma a ila lia, w.,/r. ama and 
adalia ; lignite. 
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si mil si fla tsa, n.,fr. ama and 
adatsa; the high upland, the 
open uninhabited prairie, 
a emsi si da Isa k© a, adv.,fr. 
amaadatsa; on the uplands, 
away from the river-valleys, 
a ana a du lia ku" pi, n.,fr. 
ama and aduliakupi; a ravine, 
an old water-course, 
ft ma a da si" pc, n.,fr. ama ' 
and adusipe ; u bad lands”, 
a ana a lio ka, n.,fr. ama and 
ahoka; strawberries, 
ft isia dak tssi ki, n.J'r. ama and 
daktsaki; a deep gully, 
a ilia de tsi, n.,fr. ama and deta; 
a bluff; a steep river-bank; high 
steep hills bordering a valley, 
ft ilia de ta ko a, adv.,fr. ama- 
deta; on or at the bluff, 
si 111a de ta ku lisi lit, n. (lialii, 
striped) ; a bluff of many-colored, 
stratified rocks. 

a ina de ta ku mft ku, n.,fr. 
amadeta,aku, and maku ; a high 
bluff; a bluff forming the edge 
of a lofty plateau, as distin¬ 
guished from the banks of a 
river where it passes through its 
flood-plain. 

ft ana de ta ku si dis, n. See 

Local Names. 

si 111a de ta ilia pa his, n. See 

Local Names. 

a ma ill a, n.,fr. ama; an ordi¬ 
nary low hill, a prairie knoll, 
ft ana dt a di da" zi, n.Jfr. 

amadia; a ringworm, 
ft ina e, n. ; a hoe. 
a 111a e si ku tsu" ka, n. (tsuka, 
Jiat) ; a spade. 

ft ma lift tski, w.,/r. amamri 
hatski; a long ridge; a u di¬ 
vide ”. 

ft ma ho, n.; the inside, the in¬ 
terior. 


si in a 

si ina ho si de, v. amaho 
and ade; to feel internal pain, to 
be griped. 

si ma ho ka, adv., v. i .; withiu, 
inside; to be within.—ati ama* 
hoka amamakits, I am sitting in 
the house. 

ft ma lio ka ke, v. t.,fr. ama- 
hoka; to put into, to place 
within. 

ft ma ha ku pi, n.,fr. ama and 
hakupi; furrowed land, a tract 
of land containing one or more 
ravines; often used synonymous¬ 
ly with amaaduliakupi. 

ft ma lift mi [-wi], n.,fr. ama 
and hami; a mountain-chain; 
mountainous country. 

ft ina list mi [-wij, n. ; a tribe 
of Indians who formerly dwelt 
in a village of the same name on 
Knife River*. See Ethnography, 
§ 11 . 

ft ina lisi mi ko a, adv., fr. 
amaliami; at the mountains ; 
said wheu referring to the Rocky 
Mountain region. 

ft nisi lisi ti, v. and n.,/r. ama and 
liati; to shiue; light; light pro¬ 
ceeding from au origiual source, 
not reflected. 

ft msi lisi wi; alone and in its 
derivatives ‘ amaliami 7 is often 
thus pronounced. 

ft ma lio ta, n.,fr. amaufidliota; 
salt. 

ft ma It" pit, n.,fr. ama and icpu; 
a pointed or conical butte or hill; 
the point of such a butte ; a col¬ 
lection of such buttes. 

ft nisi it* pu *ft *as [or -sase]. 
See List of Local Names. 

ft ma i dsi lii *e, n.,fr. ama and 
idaliise; a shovel. 

si mak , v.j imperative of amaki; 
sit down, be seated. 
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a 111 a ka, n., prob.fr. ama and 
ka ; a badger. The name may 
allude to the proximity of his 
body to the earth as he walks, 
or to his dwelling. 

a nisi ka, adv.,fr. ama and aka; 
overground ; upon the land. 

a nisi ka tio lipa ka, n., fr. 
arnaka and dolipaka ; Indians; a 
name of special distinction, used 
when dolipaka would be arabig- 
upus. 

a nisi ka noli pa ka, w., same 
as amakadolipaka. 

a nasi ki, v. i., prob.fr. ama and 
aki; to sit. 

a saasi ki ke, v. t ; to put sitting; 
to cause or oblige to sit. 

a 111 a ina ki nisi ka da. See 

Local Names. 

a nia nasi kn, n.,fr. ama and 
maku; high ground ; a general 
name for a hill or ridge of any 
kind. 

si ana 6 ze, v. t.,fr. ama and oze; I 
to plant. 

a naa si v , n. ; an eagle-trap, a 
trap in the ground. See Eth¬ 
nography, § 27, Eagle — Hunting. 

si ana si 7 si, n., fr. ama and isia ; j 
“ badlands”. 

si aaaa si pe, n., same as amaadu- 
sipe. 

si naa si pi sa, n. (sipisa, blade) ; 
a dark mineral pigment, obtained ! 
by these Indians from various j 
places in the neighborhood of 
their village, and used in sym- ' 
bolic writing, decorating robes, j 
etc. Of late years, the name has 
been also applied to black ink , 
obtained from the whites. 

si naa la, n. (sita, is said to 
mean cold , but I have never | 
heard it so used but in this i 


13a 

siinsi 

word); the north, the land north 
of the Hidatsa country. 

si ma si tsi ko a, adv.,fr. ama- 
sita; northward; at the north; 
northern ; used also as an adjec¬ 
tive and noun. 

si ma si la" ko a-a ma iisi ti, 

n., literally, northern lights; au¬ 
rora borealis. See apaliiadalia,. 
which is the more common name. 

a ma si tsi ko a-ma si, n., lit.,, 
white men of the north; the white 
inhabitants of Hudson’s Bay Ter¬ 
ritory. 

a ma so di sa, n. ; the mud- 
swallow. 

a ma fa, adv.,fr. ama; turned 
in the direction of the ground, 
facing the earth. 

a ma te, 1 stpers. indicative of ite, 
to admire. 

a nisi Is, n. ; the Missouri Biver. 
See Local Names. 

a ma ti v , n.,fr. ama and ati; an 
earth-covered lodge; a number 
of such lodges; hence, a perma¬ 
nent village of earth-covered 
lodges. 

a nisi ti a du sa sas. See Lo¬ 
cal Names. 

si ma ti dsi tsi lii [-natalii], 

one of the old villages uear or 
on Knife Biver. 

a ma ti iia, n. ; another of the 
Knife Biver villages. 

a ma ti iisi mi, same as ama- 
liami; name of former tribe and 
village. 

a ansi ti ka za, ».; the Little 

, Missouri Biver. See List of Lo¬ 
cal Names. 

si msi tsa ksi' da i, v. i., fr. 

amatsaki; becoming stained with 
earth. 
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a nisi tsa ki, adj.,fr. ama mid 
tsaki; staiued with earth 
a nisi t§a ki he, v.t. ; he stains 
with earth. 

a nisi tsa ki ke, v. t. ; to staiu 
with earth ; to cause to be soiled 
with earth : soiled with earth, 
a ma tsi di, 7i., fr. Sma and tsidi; 
a yellow mineral pigment ob¬ 
tained by the Indians; ochre, 
a ilia tsl di o du td, n. Bee 
Local Names. 

a ina tsii ka, n., fr. ama and j 
tsuka; a flat meadow; a bottom. ! 
a ma u ti, 7 i., fr. ama and uti ; 
the skirt or base of a hill; a foot- ; 
hill. 

a ma ii ti ko a, adv. of place, 
fr. amauti. 

a Ilia zi, ti. ; beans; auy legu¬ 
minous plant. 

a ma zi-si pi sa, «.,/>. amazi 
and sipisa; black beans. The 
name is also sometimes applied 
to roasted coffee, 
si mpa, n. ; the neck, 
si litsi. See a’tsi. 
si pa, n. ; ears, particularly the 
ears of the lower animals, 
a pa, 7 i. ; the nose of man and the 
lower animals; the beak of a 
bird. 

a" pa a du ho pi, n.,fr. &p& 
and adubopi; nostrils, 
a" p;i a du sti ka, n.,fr. &ph 
and adusuka ; the bridge of the 
nose. 

a pa dsi ka, n., dimm. of ftpa ; 
ala; of nose. 

a psi di,r. i.; to sprout and grow, 
to increase by growth, 
a psi di, n. ; the Canadian porcu¬ 
pine {Erethizon dorsatmn). The 
animal is common on the Upper 
Missouri, and its quills are used 


si pi 

for embroidering. This word is 
also used to designate the quills, 
a psi di hi’, n.,fr. apadi and hi’; 
porcupine quills.—apadi is the 
more usual term. 

a psi di ke, v. t.,fr. apadi; to 
cause to grow ; grown, 
a pa lie da pi, n.,fr. apa and 
hedapi; the juncture of the nose 
with the forehead, 
a psi lai, n. ; the sky; clouds, 
a pa lii a da lia, n.,fr. apalii 
and hdalia; the aurora borealis. 
si psi lii a du i lio" ta ki, n. 
(iliotaki, white) ; white clouds; 
cirrhus clouds. 

a psi lii a du si" pi sa, n. (si¬ 
pisa. black) ; dark, heavy clouds, 
si pa lii ta tsi, n. (tatsi, thick) ; a 
sky completely overcast with 
clouds. 

a pa lii to fill, n. (tohi, blue) ; the 
blue sky. 

a pa sc' pu, n.,fr. hp& and icpu; 

tbe point of the nose, 
si psi ka, n. ; mosquito, 
a psi ki, 7 i., fr. apa and saki, 
the hand; a pelican ( Pelecanus 
trachyrhynchus). The name al¬ 
ludes either to the shape of the 
bird’s bill or to the use which he 
makes of it. 

si psi ssi ku pi, n.,fr. apa and 
sakupi; a hooked or Roman 
nose. 

si pa tsi tu ki, n.,fr. Spa and 
tsituki; a pug-nose, 
si pi, prep., etc. ; with ; to be with, 
si pic ti a, n.,fr. apa and ictia; 
a mule. 

si pi ka, adr.,fr. a pi; together, 
together with. 

si pi ke, v. t.,fr. api; to place 
together. 

si pi sa, n. ; the liver. 
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a pi tsa ,n.} sand-billcraue (Grus 
canadensis). 

a pi tsa to hi, n .; blue heron 

(Ardea Rerodias). 

a pi tska, n. ; bristles on lips of 
Felidce , etc. 

a pd ka, n.) a head-dress of any 
kind, a hat or bonnet, 
a pd ksa, n. ; a pendant jewel; 
an ear-jewel. 

a pit ti, n.,fr. Spa and uti; the 
upper lip, the entire upper lip. 
(See ideta). These Indians seem 
to regard the upper lip as the 
“ root of the nose”, 
a pu ti a du lia kn pi, n„fr. 
ftputi and aduliakupi; the sulcus 
of the upper lip. 
a ri, n. ; a trail ; same as adi. 
n ru ; alone and in its compounds 
adu is often thus pronounced, 
a ssi di, v. t. ; to steal, to take 
anything illegally or occultly.— 
adi asadi, “to steal the road ”, to 
run away secretly, to abscond, 
a su, n. ; a string or cord; also a 
fishing-line; a snare, 
si su ka, n. ; testes, 
a" iu ka-uia tu ,a stallion.— 
asuka-desa, a gelding, 
si ta, n. ; day; daylight.—ata-ka- 
dista, sometimes said of early in 
the day.—atats, it is day. 
si ta de, n. ; almost day, near day¬ 
light. * 

a tsi di, v. i. ; to go out of doors; 

also to meustruate. 
a tsi di ke, v. t. ; to put out of 
doors, or out of the house, 
si ta dak [-ruk}, n.,fr. ata and 
duk; to-morrow. 

si ta dak, adv .; when to morrow 
comes. 

a tsi i sie, adj..fr. ata and ise; 
bright as day. 


siti 

a t.i ka, n. ; the end or extrem¬ 
ity ;—perhaps, also, in the end. 
a ta ka du, and adv.,fr. ata- 
ka; in or through the end; the 
terminal portion. 

a tsi ka dll i, v. ataki and 

aclui; bleaching, gradually whit¬ 
ening. 

a ta ka lia, adv.,fr. ataka; end- 
wards, towards the end. 
a tsi ka ko a, adv. ; at the end. 
a tsi ki, adj. ; white; same as ilio- 
taki'. 

a ta ki ke, v. t.,fr. ataki; to cause 
to whiten ; whitened, bleached, 
si ta ruk, n. ; to-morrow; same 
as atacluk. 

a tas, n.,fr. ati; one’s own house; 
a home. 

a tsi zi, out of doors; outside, 
a ta zi lia, adv.,/r. atazi; toward 
the outside. 

si tsi zi ko a, adv. ; at the out¬ 
side ; out of the houses, 
si te, n. ; a father; a father’s 
brothers and male cousins, 
a te, v. i. ; to appear, to come in 
sight. %> 

a te de, v. i .; to be almost in 
sight, nearly appearing, 
a te he, v. t.,fr. ate; to make 
appear, to show. 

a te he ka, v. b, imper. of atehe- 
ke; show it, let us see it. 
a te-he ke, v. t, ; to cause to ap¬ 
pear, to hold up to view, to ex¬ 
hibit, 

si te ka’ti, n.,fr. at6 and\tit\ ; a 
true or real father, not a father’s 
brother. 

si ti, n. ; a house of any kind, 
a ti du ti du, n,: the roof of an 
earth-covered lodge, 
si ti he, v. t.,fr. ati; to make a 
camp. 
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ati 

a ti l pki ti, a.,/r. ati and ipkiti; 
the mixture of white earth and 
water which they use iu coating 
log cabins. Lately this term has 
been applied to whitewash made 
of lime. 

a ti ke, v. t.,fr. ati; to change 
into a house; to use for a house. 

a ti si, n. ; the hole in the top of 
the lodge to let out the smoke; 
(recently) a stove-pipe. 

a ti si a, n., prob.fr. ati and isi; 
heavy, dressed elk or buffalo 
skin, such as is used in making 
skin lodges. 

a ti tsd lii, n .; same as atitsuahe, 
but less used. 

a ti tsu a he, n.,fr. ati and tsua- 
he; a skin lodge. The name al¬ 
ludes to its shape. 

a ti tsu ka, n.,fr. ati and tsuka; 
the side of the fire, a seat in the 
lodge neither opposite nor next 
the door. 

a tsa,_prep., adv. ; near by, close 
to ;—also fitse. 

a v tsa, n., the mammae ; the udder 
of an animal. 

a v tsi !>i di, n., same as a’tsimidi. 

a v tsi hi, r., comp, of a'tsi and hi; 

« to suck. 

a' 7 tsi hi ke, v. t .; to give to [ 
suck, to nurse, to suckle. 

a v tsi ic pu ,».,/r. a’tsi and icpu; 
the nipple. 

a v tsi ms di, n.,fr. a’tsi and mi¬ 
di ; milk. 

ft tska, adj. ; cross, fierce,—as a 
dog. 

ft tsikft de, adj.] surly, almost 
fierce. 

a tskft du i, v. i .; becoming 
fierce. 

ft tska ke, v. t.,fr. atska; to en- j 
rage. 


azi 

a tsksi k»a, v. i., adj.,fr. Stska 
and ksa ; habitually cross, 
a tska ksa ke, v. f.; to render 
habitually cross, to sour one’s 
temper. 

a tea, n. ; the head, 
a tti a de, v. comp, of atu and 
ade; to have headache, 
a tii i tsa ti, n. 7 fr. atu and itsa- 
ti; hair-grease. 

a fit ka, n. ; the seat opposite the 
door of a lodge; “ at the head”, 
a tii ti, n.,fr. ati and uti; “ the 
bottom of the lodge”. In a skin 
lodge, this signifies the space be¬ 
tween the poles and the ground, 
near where they meet; in an 
earth-covered lodge, the space 
between the short uprights, the 
outer wall, and the ground, 
a tii ti lia, adv. 7 fr. atuti; in the 
direction of the bottom of the 
lodge, away from the fire, 
a tit ti ko a, adv. ; at or in the 
bottom of the lodge, 
a tii ti ko a-i" ptsa, n.,fr. atu- 
tikoa and iptsa ; the shorter up¬ 
rights of au earth-covered lodge, 
the outer row of supporting- 
posts. 

a tii ti ko a«i" ptsi, same as last 
word. 

a tii ti ko a-mi da", n. Synon. 

atutikoaiptsa. 
a zi, n. ; a river, 
a zi, n. ; a horn. 

si zi, n. ; a spoon or ladle. The 
Hidatsa make their spoons of 
horn; hence, perhaps, the name, 
a zi a du sa sa, n.,fr. azi and 
adusasa; a branch or fork of a 
river. 

a zic ti a, n. 7 fr. azi and ictia; 
the big-horn or Rocky Mountain 
sheep, Ovis montana. 
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azi 

a zi de lii, n.,fr. azi and delii; a 
spoon or ladle made from the 
horn of the Ovis Montana. 
a zi lisi mi, n.,fr. azi and liami; 
antlers; animals bearing antlers; 
males of the Cere idee. 
a zi lisi wi, same as aziliami. 
a zi ic' pu, n.,fr. azi and icpu; 
the source or head waters of a 
river. 

a zi ic' pu ko a, adv.,fr. azi- 
icpu. 

a zi ic' pu sa sa, n.,fr. aziicpu 
and sasa; the affluents which 
join a river near its source, 
si zi ka za, n., dimin. of azi; a 
creek or rivulet, 
sizi ka zi, n., same as azikaza. 
a zi si pi sa, n.,fr. azi and sipi- 
sa; a black spoon, one made of 
buffalo-horn. 

a zi ii e tsa, n. ; metal spoons, 
such as are obtained from the 
whites. 

a zi it Is. n.,fr. azi and uti; the 
mouth of a river. 


ho 

f>. Words heard as beginning with 
the sound of b may be found un¬ 
der. m. 


c. 

c is not an initial sound. 


d. 

<1, a common abbreviation of the 
pronouns da and di. 
da [na, la, raspers, pron., sim¬ 
ple, 2d pens. ; thou, you, ye. 


dali 

da, adv., prefix to verbs; denotes- 
departure or motion from ; as in 
damakoa, I go away , from ma- 
koa, I go. 

da’ [4- lia ], probably a form of the 
last word , or of de, to go; suffixed 
to verbs it makes -an imperative „ 
form;—go thou! do thou do it! 
da da liana], v. i.; to shiver, to 
tremble. 

da di [na-], rc.; a party of In¬ 
dians travelling with their effects^ 
a moving camp. 

da dsa, n. ; the calf of the leg. 
da he, v. t. ; to work, to labor at 
anything; to make or form, 
da he ka v ti [lahekanti], v. 
i ., f from dah e and ka’ti; to be 
tired.—madaheka’ti, I am tired, 
da he ka v ti he, v. t., 3d pers.; 

to tire; to fatigue, 
da he ka v ti ke, v. t. ; to cause 
to tire; fatigued. 

da he kta ti ili ki, v. t.,fr. diki, 
to strike— know not the mean¬ 
ing of the rest of the word; to 
strike an enemy first, to u count 
first coup ”. 

da hu | nali ii, lahu], v. i.,fr. 
da and hu ; to come away from.— 
damahuts, I come away from, 
dadahuts [nalahuts], you come 
away from. 

da lia de [la-], v. t.,fr. liadb; 

to shell with the teeth, as corn, 
da lia hi [na-], n. ; theelongated, 
vertebral, spinous processes be¬ 
tween an animal’s shoulders; a 
“hump-rib’’, a buffalo-hump, 
da lia lii nisi kn, n.,fr. dalialii 
and maku ; a high hump, a buf¬ 
falo-hump. 

da lia ini [-wi], adj., prdb.fr. 
liami; fringed, having long or¬ 
namental ends. 
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dali 

da lia pe si, adj. ; steep; per¬ 
pendicular. 

fla Ha pi [la-] v. t.,fr. bapi; to 
peel off; to bark a tree, 
da lia pi he si, same as dalia- 
pesi. 

d a lie se, v. t.,fr. liese; to tear 
with the teeth. 

da lie si, ■»., adj .; tom with teeth, 
da lie si ke, v. t .; to cause to 
tear with teeth; torn by teeth, 
da lii [na-], n. ; a dim shadow 
or shade; hence also a soul or 
ghost; seldom used alone. See 
idalM and dokidalii. 
da lii Hi, n., prob.fr. dalii; the 
reflection of an object as seen on 
a polished surface; perhaps a 
hypothetical word. See idaliihi. 
da lii pi, v. t. ; to flay, 
da Hi se, v. t .; to dash or throw 
away ; to dig or shovel, 
da liki si [na-], n. ; a pillow, 
da liki si si, n.,fr. dalikisi and 
isi; a pillow-case, 
da Ho, n .; the luugs. 
da lio ke [na-], tfr. dalio; a 
saddle of any kind.—dalioke-hi- 
du, a bone saddle or horn saddle, i 
dahoke-mida, a wooden saddle. 
See matatsidalioke. 
da lio ki, v. t..fr. hoki; 2d and 
3d pers.; to row a boat.—maho- 
ki, I row. 

da lipa, v. t .; to place the arms 
around, to enfold in the arms. 

da lipi nalipi], n .; a pelt of 
any kiud; a buffalo-robe, 
da Hpi ke [nalipike], n .; the 
annual religious ceremony of the 
Hidatsa. See Ethnography, §22. 
da Hpi tsi [lialipifsi], 
dfilipi and tsi; a bear, 
da Hpi tsi-a dii a ma" ki*, n. 
See Local Barnes. 


dak 

da Hpi tsi-i tsie pu [na-], 

fr. dahpitsi and itsicpu; a bear’s 
claw. 

da Hpi Isi-i tsi ti [na-], n.«/V. 

dahpitsi and itsiti; a bear’s track, 
da Hpi tsi-o da Hpi [na-], 

fr. dahpitsi and odahpi; a bear¬ 
skin. 

da Hpi tso ki [na-], n. (tsoki, 
hard)-, raw-hide, “ parjieche ”. 
da litsi a, adj. ; same as daktsia, 
which is the more common pro¬ 
nunciation. 

da Hit, v. t.,fr. hu; to spill, over¬ 
set, or topple. 

da Htk e, v. t .; same as daliu. 
da liu pi, v. t., prob.fr. hupi; to 
drink dry, to drain with the 
mouth; also, to absorb as a 
sponge. 3d pers. 

dak [nak], a prefix to verbs and 
verb-roots, usually indicating 
that the ‘action is performed by 
a sudden, forcible impulse. In 
the 1st and 2d persons, the ‘d’ is 
sometimes dropped, 
dak' a [naka], same as d&k, from 
which it may be derived, or the 
former may be a contraction of 
daka. 

da ka, a diminutive suffix, 
da ka, n. ; the offspring or young 
of anything. See idaka. 
da ka, v. i. ; to remaiu, to con¬ 
tinue in one condition unchanged; 
to be; to live. 

da ka a du mi di, n., fr. daka, 
offspring , adu and midi; liquor 
amnii. 

da ka du t*ka [-I11-J, n. ; a 

twin, twins. They are very rare 
among these Indians, 
da ka lie, v. t. ; to pull toward; 
to pluck, but uot pluck out; to 
! stretch or spread out. 
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dak 

da k«i hi se, v. t. ; to bold in the j 
arms. 

da ka hi si, held in the arms, 
dak a lid lii, v. t., fr. daka and 
liolii; to break across with a 
blow. 

dak a ki ti [nak«], v. t.,fr. daka 
and kiti; to shave or remove 
hair; to clear off by blows, as 
these Indians do in removing 
hair, with a flint or iron scraper, 
from a skin, preparatory to dress¬ 
ing it, 

dak a mi di [aiakawidi], v. i. 

and fr. daka and midi; to 
twist by sudden force; said if a 
saddle turns while a horse is run¬ 
ning, etc. j 

dak a mi di ke,' v .; to cause to j 
turn; turned by sudden force, 
dak a ml tsi [-witsi], v. t:,fr. j 
daka and mitsi; to cut fine by i 
blows, to mince, to chop into | 
small fragments, 
dak a p<lki, v. i. ; to blossom, 
clak a pa ki ke, v. t.; to cause | 
to blossom. 

da ka pc, v. t.,fr. kape; to lacer- ! 

ate with the teeth, 
da ka pi, v. t. See kidakapi, j 
which is the more common form, j 
dak a pi lii, v. t .; to float in air i 
or on water; to flap, 
dak a pi hi he, v. t. ; to float; 

to allow to float. 3d pers. 
dak a pi' hi lie, v. t .; to cause 
to float, to make float; floated, j 
dak a pit Si, v. i .; to be puffed 
out, iudated. 

dak a pu Si ke, v. t .; to cause 
to increase in diameter; to puff 
out. 

da ka ptsi, v. i.,fr. kaptsi; to 
be nicked, to have numerous 
small notches. 


dak 

da ka ptsi he, v. t., 3d pers. ; 
to nick, to cut fine notches, to 
keep a record or tally by cutting 
notches. 

dak 7 a ta, v. t.,fr. daka and ta; 
to smash to pieces by throwing 
violently or by hitting, 
dak a td lii, v. i. ; to make a 
noise by stamping, pounding, 
etc. 

dak a ti, v. i .; to be stretched, 
out or shaken out forcibly, as in 
shaking blankets, 
dak a ti i, same as dakati. 
dak a ta he, v. t., 3d pers.; to 
unfold; unroll: shake out. 
dak a ta ke, v .; to cause to un¬ 
roll ; unrolled; unfolded; shaken 
out. 

dak a to 57 ta, v. t., fr. daka and 
to v ti; to ruffle or shake with 
force suddenly and briefly ap¬ 
plied. 

chi ka tsa, adj., v. r fr. v. i. daka, 
remaining unchanged; alive, 
dak a wt di, same as dakamidi. 
da ke, a form of daka; to con¬ 
tinue, etc. 

da ?/ ki [na’klJ,».j a prisoner 
of war. 

da ki, v. i. ; to squeal as a child, 
da ki [naki], a band or clan in 
a tribe. In the Hidatsa daki, we 
have apparently a modification 
of the totem system, 
da ki da mi [nakimiwij,//*. 
daki and dami or idami, i. e, 
three bands ( consolidated ) or the 
third band ; one of the Hidatsa 
clans. 

da’ ki Si, n. ; same as dalikisi. 
da ki ti, v.i., f fr. kiti; to close 
up like a pocket-knife, 
da ki te> pa [sia-], lit., four 
bands or the fourth band ; the 
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clsik 

name of one of the Hidatsa clans, j 
or bands. 

chi ko a Jiia-], v.,fr. da and koa; 
to go away from, to abscond.— 
damakoa, I go away. 

da ko e [la-], n. , a man’s friend 
or comrade; a hypothetical word. ! 
See idakoe and madakoe. 

clak sd ke, v. t. ; to produce a 
wound by throwing. 

dak sd ki, v. i. ; wounded by a 
missile. 

dak / si, v. t. ; to bundle, to wrap 
in skius or cloth. 

dak si pi [liak-], adv., v. ; after 
iu point of time, later, subse- I 
quent to. 

dak tsi de, v. t, fr. ktade; to 
nail with heavy blows, to drive j 
a spike. 

dak tssi da ke, v. t, and i. ; to 
slide or cause to slide with sudden, 
forcible impulses, as in skating. 

dak tsd ki, v. t.,fr. dak and tsa- 
ki; to chop, to cut with heavy j 
blows as in chopping wood. 

dak tsa ■' ti, v. dak and tsa- 
ti; to thrust into with force sud¬ 
denly applied, as in sticking with 
a spear. 

dak tsi a, v. i , adj. ; heavy, 
weighty. 

dak tsi si clu i, v. i. ; gradually | 
increasing iu weight. 

dak tsi a ke, v. t, ; to make | 
heavy. 

dsi ktsi di, dakauai? tsidi; 

a name applied to light-colored ! 
buffalo-calves. 

clak tsi ke, r., adj.-, to place iu a 
row; to be iu single file; aligned, 
as the posts of a palisade or the 
teeth of a comb. 

dak tsii a [link-], a.; a mink; ! 
the Putorius vison. 


dsi in 

dak tsii ti, v. t. ; to hit hard; to 
beat with a stick. 

dak tsii ti, v. t. ; to braid. 

diik fei cli, r.; to produce a cur¬ 
rent of air by a sudden motion, 
as in fanning. 

dak ii dsi, v. i. and t .; to oscil¬ 
late, to swing; pronounced so 
much like dakudsi, 2d pers. of 
kudsi, that it is difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish. 

dak ii lits [liak-], adj. ; light, not 
heavy. 

dak ii lit! he, v. t., 3d pers; to 
make light. 

dfik ii lita ke, v. t. ; to make 
light; reduced in weight. 

da v ku pe [na-], n .; a bed-cur¬ 
tain. 

dsi nai [nawi], num. adj. ; three. 
It is more commonly pronounced 
nawi, both alone and iu its de¬ 
rivatives. 

dsi mi a pi ti ka [+ 11 a-], num . 

adj. ; thirty. 

dsi mi de [-f na-], adj., v .; al. 
most three, two and a large part 
of a third. 

da mi lie ke [+ na-], v. t, ; to 
make into three, to divide into 
three; pass, divided into three 
parts. 

dsi sni ke, r. t. ; same as dami- 
heke. 

dsi mi tsa ko a, adv. ; in three 
places or directions. 

da mi tsi, r. t.,fr. mitsi; to chew 
fine. 

da liid ki [-wo-], v. i .; to siuk 
down, to ebb.—kidamoki is the 
more common form. 

dsi inn [nawuj, adj., etc.-, deep; 
said of water. 

dsi mu ke [nawu-j, v.t. ; to 
deepen; become deep. 
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dan 

da na, same as da da.—midanats, 
I shiver. 

da pe, v. t.jfr. da and pe; to eat 
by tearing, as a dog eats, 
da pslk ti, v. t.,fr. psu ; to shove 
out of place; to jog the arm. 
da sa, v. t. ; to lacerate with the 
teeth. 

da si [nasi], ».j a name, a proper 
name; pronounced also d&zi. 
da si e [la-], v. t. ; to take off 
with the teeth, as in eating corn 
from a cob. 

da si pi [la-], v. £, fr. sipi; to 
untie with the teeth, 
da sku, v. t.,fr. sku; to extract 
with the teeth. 

da ste, v. t. ; to munch, to chew 
tine; also to pouud fine, 
da’ ta [4- na-], n. ; the heart. 
This word is also used figura¬ 
tively, as in English; and vari¬ 
ous emotions and feelings are 
attributed to conditions of the 
heart, as shown in words which 
follow. 

da’ ta de sa [aa’tanesa], v. 4 , 

adj.,fr. da’ta and desa, “ heart¬ 
less”) giddy, foolish, inconsider¬ 
ate. 

da’ ta de sa ke, v, t.,fr. da’ta- 
desa; to cause to be foolish or 
inconsiderate. 

da’ ta de se, same as da’tadesa. 
da’ ta lie psi du i, v. i.,fr. da’- 
taliepi; becoming indolent, 
da’ ta lie pi, v. i, fr. da’ta and 
liepi; to be lazy; indolent, 
da’ ta lie pi ke, v. t. ; to cause 
to be lazy. 

da’ ta i si a, v. da’ta and 
isia, bad; to be angry, morose, 
disagreeable; unhappy or sorry, 
da’ ta i si a du i, v. i. ; becom¬ 
ing angry, etc. 


dat 

da’ ta i si a ke, v. t.; to cause 
to be morose, angry, etc.; an¬ 
gered. 

da ta ki, v. i. ; to be hurt, to be 
in pain.—midataki, I am hurt, 
da ts) pi, v. tapi; to hold or 
press between the teeth, 
da ta ti, v. t. ; to squeeze with 
the teeth. 

da’ ta tsa ki, v. da’ta and 
tsaki, good; to be happy, pleas¬ 
ant, agreeable. 

da’ ta tsa kt ke, v. t. ; to make 
or cause to be happy, 
da’ ta tso ki, v. t.,fr. da’ta and 
tsoki, hard; firm, resolute, self- 
denying. 

da’ ta tso ki ke, v. t. ; to make 
resolute, etc. 

da’ ti, brother-in-law; a hypo¬ 
thetical word. See ida’ti. 
da ti pi, n. ; a ravine, 
da to’ ti, v. t.,fr. to’ti; to shake 
to and fro in the mouth, as a cat 
worries a mouse. 

da tsa [la-], v. t.,fr. tsa; to bite, 
da tsa’ ti [la-], v. t.,fr. tsati; to 
stick the teeth into; to hold in 
the teeth for the purpose of cut¬ 
ting, as these Indians do with 
meat. 

da tsi [la-], v. i., prob.fr. datsa; 
dented. 

da tsi pi, v. t. ; to loosen with 
the mouth; to lick off with the 
tongue. 

da tska pi [la-], v. t.,fr. tska- 
pi; to pinch with the teeth ; to 
nibble or bite, but not to bite 
off. 

da tskst ti [la-], v. t.,fr. tskati; 
to pass or press through a small 
opening; to squirt or leak, 
da tski pi, v. t. ; to pare off, to 
peel. 
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dat 

da t*ki ti [la-], v. t.,fr. tskiti; 
to clip, to dock. 

da t*6 pe, v. t.-, to draw in with 
the lips, to smack. See kidatso- 
pe. 

da tsu ki, v. i. ; to draw in or 
suck with the lips, but not to 
nurse. 

dsi wi, num. adj., same as datni; 
more commonly prouounced na- 
wi. 

da wi t§i, v. t., same as damitsi, 
and more common, 
da wo ki. See damoki. 
d*i wi!, v. i., same as damu; but 
more commonly pronounced na- 

Wll. 

dsi zi [nazi], a proper name; 
same as dasi.—dazi takd, or nazi 
taka! whatiskisuamef—manazi, 
my name.—dadazi, or nanazi, 
your name. 

de, v. i. ; to go, to depart 5 gone.— 
dets, he is gone, departed, 
de, a suffix to verbs and adjec¬ 
tives, signifying incompleteness, 
a degree less than the positive ; 
almost, nearly. 

de lit, v., adj.-, clear, transparent; 
white, when referring to the tail 
of a horse, and some other things, 
de pa, nr, certain deformities arti¬ 
ficially produced. 

dt' *a [4- ne*a], v. i., adv .; no ; 

there is not; there is none, etc. 
de ia ke, v. t. ; to cause to be 
not, to cause to cease or disap¬ 
pear ; pass, disappeared, extinct, 
cured (as a disease).—kidesake 
is the more common form, 
de lie, same as desa. 
de ta, n .; a boundary, edge, or 
border. 

de ta ko a, ad.,fr. deta; at the 
edge or border. 


dik 

de zi [isezi], n. ; the tongue, 
de zi a zis, n. See Local Names, 
ili, v. t. ; to shoot; to shoot at, 
whether you kill or not; also to 
hunt. See kidi. 

dl, a suffix to adjectives^ increas¬ 
ing their force; as in padopidi 
! and kaustadi. 
di [ail], pron. ; thou; thee; thy. 
die/ ki fnic-j, pron. comp. ; thy¬ 
self. 

di da ko e [nilakoe], your 
friend. See dakoe and idakoe. 
di dsi’ ti, n. ; your brother in-law. 
See ida’ti. 

di de, ( v. i. ; to travel, to march, 
da di, 1 to walk; also said of the 
motion of a snake, of swimmiug, 
j etc. 

dl di, n. ; a travelling party, a 
1 party moving or marchiug; a 
step, a walk. See matsedidi and 
paduididi. 

di dl ki, your leg. See diki and 
idiki. 

di dl sii [ni-], your son. See di- 
si and idisi. 

dl do [ni-], p. pron., 2d pers., 
plur.; ye. 

dl do ki [ni-J,jpro».,/r. dido; 
yourselves. 

dl ha [ni-], v. t. and auxil, 2d 
pers., imper.; do thou do it; 
about the same as da ? , .but 
more emphatic; added to verbs, 
it gives one form of the impera¬ 
tive. 

di ha, f aux. verb, suffixed to form 
the second person, future, indic¬ 
ative of conjugated verbs, 
dl iio, your body. See lio and . 
ilio. 

dik, v. t., imperative of diki; strike, 
dl ki, v. t .; to strike, to whip; to 
“ count coup r> . 
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dik 

di ki, a hypothetical word ; leg; 

lower extremity. * 
ill pi, v. ; to bathe; to be bath¬ 
ing; to bathe one’s self, 
dl pi ke, v. t. ; to cause to bathe; 
to clean by bathing; to bathe 
another person. 

di ssi mi [nisawi], your aunt; 

fr. hypothetical word sami. 
di si, n. ; a sou ; probably a hypo- 
thetical word. See idisi, didisi, 
aud madisi. 

dl &i, v. i. ; to hasten, to hurry, to 
be fast. 

di gi di si, an imperative form of 
sidisi; be thou in haste, hurry 
up! hurry thyself, 
dl si ke, v. t. ; to cause to hurry; 
hurried. 

dl ta [aii-], pers. pron., 2d pers. 
possessive; denotes transfera¬ 
ble possession. 

di M du [nitaru], your moth¬ 
er’s brother. See itadu. 
di ta ma e [nitawae], n.Jr. 
dita and mae; your own, your 
property. 

di ta ane tsa [nitawetsa], 

your brother. See itametsa. 

<11 tsa ki, v., pron.) you alone; 

you unaided, or bj’ yourself, 
ill tsi [nitsi], v. t. ; to massacre, 
di tli lii [4- ni-|, n. ; your dress 
or shirt. See itulii. 
do do pa [loropa], n.) the 
cheek. 

doli [noli], a prefix limiting a 
noun to the human species; also 
pronounced nok and dok. 
doli psi ksi [noli-], ».; living- 
human beings; formerly applied 
only to Indians, but now often 
used to include all races. See 
amakadolipaka. 
dok, same as doli. 


dot 

dok i dsi lia ta [nok-], n.,fr. 
dokidalii and ati; the village of 
the dead, the hereafter of the 
Hidatsa. 

dok i da lii, w*,/r. dok and ida- 
lii; a human shade, a ghost, 
dok i da" ill ta I ko zi, n., lit. 

ghost's whistle; the Equisetum 
hyemale. 

dok i da" Sit ta ana tsu, n.,fr. 
dokidalii, ita, and matsu, i. e ., 
ghosts cherry; the Virginia 
creeper; the fruit of the Vir¬ 
ginia creeper or Ampelopsis. 
dok i da" lii ta ma tin si, n .; 
the Virginia creeper, the entire 
plant. 

dok i dsi lii ta pa his, n. See 

Local Names. 

dok pa ka, w., same as dolipaka. 
dok to, n., fr. dok and te; a 
corpse. 

dok tv o du sa [nokteorusa], 

n.,fr. dokte and odusa; a place 
of deposit for the dead, a scaf¬ 
fold, grave, or graveyard. 

<16 pa [4- nopa], num. adj. ; two. 
In compounds, this is sometimes 
pronounced nupa and dupa. 
do pa he, v. t., fr. dopa; to make 
double, to form in two parts, 
do pa he ke, v. t. ; to form into 
two parts, to divide in two; di¬ 
vided in two. 

do pa ke, same as dopaheke. 
do pa pi [+ no-], num. adf.fr. 

dopa and pi; eight, 
do psi pi ti ka [+ no-], num. 

adj.,fr. dopa and pitika; twenty, 
do pa tsa ko a, adv. : in two 
places or directions, 
do ta [lota], n., adv.) near to'; 
the near side; neighborhood or 
proximity. 
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dot 

<16 to <iu [-ru], adv., n.,fr. dota; 
the near side; at or iu the near 
side. See itadotadu. 

<16 ta lia [fio-], adv.,fr. dota; in I 
this direction; .denoting motion l 
toward the speaker. 

<16 ta ko a, adv., fr. dota; in 
the neighborhood of the speaker; 
at a place nearer to the speaker 
than some object named; also, 
inferior to. 

<16 ti [io-J, n .; the throat. 

<!o tic ti a, n.,fr. doti and ictia; 
bronchocele,—a disorder not un¬ 
common in the village at Fort 
Berthold. 

du, a hypothetical word. See idu. 
du [ru], a prefix to verb-roots, 
denoting general causation, that 
the action is done in some way 
not specified. Same as Dakota 

‘ .yu ’• 

du [ru ],l)rep .; in, during, at that 
time or place. Suffixed to nouns, 
it forms adverbs of time and 
place. Suffixed to pronouns, it 
forms words which may be con¬ 
sidered as pronouns or adverbs, 
du c tsa f+ lu-], num.adj .; one. 
du e tsa ke, v. t. ; to cause to be 
one; united. 

du e tsa pi [+ lu-], num. adj., 
fr. duetsa and pi; nine, 
du e tsa pi ke, v. t.,fr. duetsa- 
pi; to divide into nine parts, 
du e tsa ta, adj. ; ouly one. 
du e tsa ti, v. i., adj. ; one here 
and there; to be a scattered few. 
<lu ha, v., imper. and 2 d pers. in¬ 
die. of duhe ; lift.—diduha, lift 
thyself, i. e., arise (from sitting), 
du he, v. t. ; to lift, to raise up. 
du hi, v. ; lifted, raised ; aroused. 
d» hi ke, v. t; to cause to arise; 
to assist in rising or raising. 


d ti m 

du lia, v. t .; to spread, as bed¬ 
ding.—kidulia is the more com¬ 
mon form. 

du lia de, v. t .; to collect by 
dragging; to rake, 
du lia de, v. t. ; to shell, as corn, 
du lie mi, v. i. ; said of the set¬ 
tling down of a river, the abat¬ 
ing of a flood. 

du lie se, v. t.,fr. hese; to tear 
in any way, to tear such articles 
as cloth or paper, 
du lie wi, same as duliemi. 
du lio hi, v. t.jfr. holii; to break 
across by any means; to break 
by bending, as in breaking a 
stick. 

du lio hi ke, v. f.; to cause to 
be broken; broken, 
du lio ki, v. t.,fr. lioki; to sepa¬ 
rate by dragging, as in comb¬ 
ing. 

dii lipi, v. t. ; to take down some¬ 
thing that is hanging on a nail 
or peg. 

duk [ruk], an adverb of future 
time; when—will. It is also 

used to denote uncertainty or 
condition with regard to future 
events. It is suffixed, 
du k;i pi, v. t.,fr. kapi; to lacer¬ 
ate by any means; to wound by 
tearing. 

du ki di, v. t.,fr. kidi; to pull a 
skin back and forth across a 
rope, as is done in dressing 
hides. 

du ki ti, v. t.,fr. kiti; to clear off 
by plucking, to pluck clean, 
du kik ti, v. t .; to pluck, 
du ma lii ta, v. i., adv. ; back 
and forth, going from side to 
side, changing direction rapidly. 
<lu ma lii ta ti di e, v. ; to run 
back and forth. 
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dum 

cl si ma ta [ru-, im-j, n ,; mid j 

die, the middle of anything, 
du ma ta du [-ru], adv., w.; iu 
or through the middle; the mid¬ 
dle part of v anything, 
dia ma ta lia, adv. ; toward the 
middle. 

du ma ta ko a, adv. ; at the 
middle. 

du nisi ta ta, adv .; facing the 
middle, directed toward the mid¬ 
dle. 

du in a tt tski, v.,fr. dumata 
and itski; tied in the middle; 
cut or strangled in the middle, 
du mi di, v. t.,fr. midi; to twist 
or twill in any way. 
du mi lia [«wi«], v., adv. ; to 
turn or point out of a straight 
line, in an oblique direction; 
said of a white man’s track—toes 
outward, of the track of a man 
lost in a storm, etc. 
du mii dsi [duwudsij,^. t.,fr. 
mudsi; to roll up; nearly the 
same as pamudsi. 
dia pi, v. t. ; to break off a portion, 
du pii pi, adj. ; capable of stretch¬ 
ing and recoiling, elastic, 
du se [ru-, lu-], v. to lay 
down* to release, to deposit.— 
dusa and dusa-diha are impera¬ 
tive forms. 

du SI pi, v. #.; to untie; to open 
like a sack by pulling the edges 
apart. 

du Ske [ru-], v. t. ; to open, as a 
door or the lid of a box.—duska, 
imperative.—duski, opened, 
dia Sku, v. t .; to place an evil 
charm on, to bewitch, 
du Sit ki [ru-], v. t.,fr. suki; 
to erase, to clean by rubbing; to 
wash as the face, but not as 
clothing. 

10 


dut 

du ta, v. i.,fr. ta; to crack; to 
go to pieces in any way. 

dia ta [uuta, luta], n .; a rib; 
ribs. 

du ta lae, v. t.,fr. duta; to cause 
to burst, or fly to pieces. 

du ta pi [ru], v. t.,fr. tapi; to 
squeeze; to hold and press, as in 
shaking hands; to squeeze in 
any way. 

du tsi ti, fr. tati; to poke or 
punch ; to press with the finger¬ 
tip. 

dia ti [imti], v. #.; to chew; to 
eat, to partake of solid food.— 
duti is the form of the 2 d and 3 d 
persons;—muti, of the 1st per¬ 
son. See 1] 190 . 

du ti, v. t .; to bind, to confine. 
Iu this word, the initial d (or r) 
is retained throughout its conju¬ 
gation ( 1 st var. 195 ), which 
distinguishes it from duti, to eat; 
but in the 3 d person and in the 
infinitive, these two verbs are 
homonymous. 

du ti ksa, v. t .; to eat constant¬ 
ly, habitually. 

du to’ tl, v. t., fr. to’ti; to shake 
as in casting pepper; to dredge 
or sprinkle. 

du tsa, simple imperative of dutsi, 
take it, get it. 

du t§a da, v. t.,fr. tsada; to 
slide or slip in any way. 

du t§d ki, v. t.,fr. tsaki; to dis¬ 
sever without cutting or burn¬ 
ing; to pull apart. 

du tsd ki de, v ., adj.) almost 
dissevered, torn so as to be held 
only by a thread. 

du tsa’ ti, v. t.,fr. tsa’ti; to 
stick, thrust through, impale; 
hold in readiness for cutting by 
sticking. 
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(lilt 

dll tse, v. t. ; to take hold of; to 
obtain; to lift. 

(lu tsl [ru-],D; taken; procured, 
du tsl pi, v. t .; to untie, 
du tsl si 9 v. i. ; to spring back, as 
something bent and released.— 
kidutsisi is the more common 
form. 

dll tsl ti, v. t. ; to tear asunder; 

to tear down, to raze a building, 
dii tska, v. or adj.’, twin. See 
dakadutska. 

du tska pi, v. i,,fr. tskapi; to 
pinch with an instrument, 
du tsksi ti, v. t.,fr. tskati; to 
squeeze, force, or pass through, 
by any means. 

du tskl pi, v. t. ; to milk a cow. 
This word seems to be from same 
root as datskipi, but the connec¬ 
tion is not obvious, 
du tskl si, v. t. ; to wash ; said 
of washing clothing, 
du tskl ti, v. t.,fr. tskiti; to en¬ 
circle the body, neck, limbs, or 
any object, with something which 
presses closely; to tie a string 
tightly around, to strangle, to 
kill by hanging, to tie a sack in 
the middle, etc. 

du tskii pi, v. t.,fr. tskupi; to 
bend, to double by pressure or 
otherwise; to bend a stick for 
setting a spring-trap, 
du tsu ki, v. t. ; to kuead the ab¬ 
domen (kneading the abdomen 
is a common remedy for numer¬ 
ous complaints with this people); 
to engirdle. 

du tu’ ti, v. t. ; same as duto’ti. 
du tv si lii ta, v. i. ; same as du- 
raaliita. 

dll wl di, v. t. ; same as dumidi. 


hah 


c. 

e, adv .; yes. 

e, v. t. ; to keep, to retain, 
e de de, v. ; to bear, to lay. 
e di, w.; the abdomen, 
e di, v. t. ; to defecate, 
e die' ti, v. t.,fr. edi, with the 
suffix ti; denoting desire or readi¬ 
ness. 

e die ti a, v. i.,fr. edi and ictia; 
to be pregnant. 

6 di de, comp, v., fr. edi and de. 
e du i, adj.’, same as adui ; pun¬ 
gent, bitter, 
e lii, v .; to urinate, 
e lilc' ti, v. i.,fr. elii and ti; de¬ 
noting desire or readiness, 
e ke, v. t. ; to know; to under¬ 
stand ; to recognize, 
e ke ta% v. t, negative of eke ; to 
know not.—emaketats is the true 
equivalent of I donH know, but 
mad&liisets, I am ignorant , is 
more commonly used, 
fe' Ill i, same as edui and adui; this 
pronunciation is quite common, 
e pe, v. t. ; to grind or triturate; 
same as pe. 

e ri, n .; same as edi. 
e tsa, n., adj.) all, the aggregate 
of a number of individuals; not 
ordinarily applied to the whole 
of one thing. See liakahdta. 
e tsa dc, adj. ; almost all. 


h. 

ha, v. aud suffix to verbs, 2 dpers. 

of be; you do; you make, 
ha he te, v. t .; to divorce.—ha¬ 
ll eta, 2d pers. 
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hah 

ha he ti ; divorced, 
lia lipi, v. i. ; to sneeze, 
ha lipic ti, v. halipi; to 

have a desire to sneeze, to be 
ready or about to sneeze, 
ha lipi ke, v. t. ; to cause to 
sneeze, to produce sneezing, 
ha ka’ la [hakanta], 2 d pers. 

andimper. of haka’ti; wait, halt! 
ha ka’ ti, e. i. ; to stop, cease, 
leave off, halt. 

ha ka’ ti he, v. t. ; to stop or ar¬ 
rest. 

ha ka’ ti ke, v. t. ; to cause to 
stop; stopped.—haka’ti and its 
derivatives are often used with 
li as the first letter. See liaka’ti. 
hsi ka tsi, v. t. ; to butcher, to 
cut up meat. 

hsi ke, v. t.-j to gather and hold 
up with the hands, as the edge 
of a robe or skirt is held in wad¬ 
ing. 

hsi ko ka, adv. ; above, over¬ 
head, but not in contact with; 
nearly the same as akoka. 
hsi mi*[hawi], v. i. ; to sleep, 
ha insc / ti, v. i.,fr. bami and ti; 
to be sleepy. 

hsi mi tie, v. i. ; almost asleep, 
doziug. 

ha ml ksa, v. i. ; to sleep habit¬ 
ually and excessively, 
hsi o, inter) ., adv. ; a word used to 
denote approbation, gratifica¬ 
tion, agreement, assent, or greet¬ 
ing. It is common to many In¬ 
dian languages. It is usually 
written “how” by travellers, and 
is often pronounced by Indians 
the same as the English word 
liow. It is difficult to determine 
the best mode of spelling. Mr. 
Riggs in his Dakota Dictionary 
writes it hao and ho, both of 


he 

whielji forms are used here also, 
although the Hidatsa rarely say 
ho. 

ha pa, adj. • cold, chilly; refers 
to the sensation as experienced 
by living animals, 
ha pa ke, v. ; to make cold; 
chauged from warm to cold, 
chilled. 

ha’ pe sa, v. adj. ; dark, de¬ 
void of light. 

ha’ pe Sa tie, adj., n.-, almost 
dark; twilight. 

ha’ pe sa du i, v. i.; darken¬ 
ing. 

ha’ pe sa ke, v. t.-, to darken; 
darkened. 

ha si si, v. i. ; to feel a stinging 
or smarting sensation, 
ha si si he, v. t. ; to sting, to 
smart. 

ha si si ke, v. t. ; to cause to 
smart; rendered sharply pain¬ 
ful. 

ha, tsa, v. t.,fr. tsa; to clean or 
separate by scraping, 
ha tsa ke ki, v. i. ; to hiccough, 
ha tsa ke kic ti, v.i.,fr. ha- 
tsakeki; to have a desire to hic¬ 
cough, to be about to hiccough, 
to be hiccoughing and likely to 
continue. 

ha tsi te, v. £.; to cook by roast¬ 
ing or baking. 

lia tsksi du i, v. i.,fr. hatska; 

lengthening gradually, 
hsi tski, adj. ; long, 
list tski de, adj. ; almost long, 
nearly long enough, 
hsi tski ke, v. t. ; to make long; 
lengthened. 

hsi tski ksa, v.,adj .; continu¬ 
ously or excessively long, 
hsi wi, v. i. ; same as hami. 
he, v. t. ; to make; to prepare. 
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he 

he, an auxiliary verb or suffix to 
verbs, forming transitive from 
intransitive verbs; 3d pers.; 
signifies to make or cause, (fl 
ICO). 

he da pi, n. ; the waist, 
he duts, same as heide, and ap¬ 
parently a contraction, 
he i de, v. i., or sentence, fr. ide; 
“ so he says r ; “ that is what 
he says”; said when quoting 
or repeating, and ordinarily used 
with the terminal ts; thus, hei- 
dets. 

hi, v. t. ; to draw into the mouth, 
as in smoking or drinking; an 
irregular verb, (fl 210). 
hi, v. ; to touch, to come in con¬ 
tact with. 

hi [or i], n. ; a sharp point; the 
point of an instrument; com¬ 
monly suffixed. 

hi’, n.; a common name for der¬ 
mal appendages—hair, feathers, 
bristles, etc.; commonly used as 
a suffix, or terminal part of a 
compound noun. 

hi, pers. pron., 3d pers., singular, 
hi da, v. } adj ., ffrom hldi; new, 
recently made. 

hi dsa ka tsa, v. daka; it 
lives; it continues. 

Ill da mi [-wi], v. i., imperf. 3d 
pers., same as hami; he sleeps, 
hi da mi de, v. i.,fr. bidami; he 
dozes. 

hi dsi tsa, n.; said to mean 11 wil¬ 
lows” ; the name of one of the old 
villages of this tribe on the Knife 
River, and the present name of 
the entire tribe, 
hi di, v. t. ; to make; to form, 
hi di’, inter) .; let me alone! there 
now! Used mostly by children 
when being teased. 


hid 

hi di, dem. pron .; this; is used 
for person, place, and time.— 
hidimape, this day, to-day. 
hi di ka, adj.,fr. hidi and ka; in 
this compass, this amount, so 
much.—hidika or hidikats is said 
when exhibiting a quantity, or 
giving an idea of quantity by 
signs. 

ha di k© a, adv.,fr. hidi and koa; 

at this place, here, 
hi di mi, adj.,fr. hidi; this many, 
so many. It is used in much 
the same way as hidika, but re¬ 
fers to number instead of quan¬ 
tity. It answers the question 
‘tuamiU how many ? 
hi di sc, adv.,fr. hidi and ise; 

thus, in this manner, 
hi da ta, adv.,fr. hidi; in this 
way or direction ; this part, 
hi di wi or hidiwits, common 
modes of pronouncing hidirni. 
hidiwits is the terminal form, 
ha do, pers. pron., 3d pers., plural, 
hi do, dem. pron.) that, that per¬ 
son or place. 

hi do, adv. ; in that place, there, 
hi do ka, adv.fr. hido; in that 
place; by that way; therein, 
hi do ki, comp. pers. pron ., 3d 
person, plur., fr. hido; them¬ 
selves. 

hi dti, n. ; a mother, 
hi dh, n. ; bone. 

hi du'' a du ]>n pit Iii,n.; carti¬ 
lage. 

hi du i liiali i a, n.,fr. hidu 
and imakia; bones used in gam¬ 
ing. The name has been recent¬ 
ly applied to dominoes, 
hi du ka, adrsame as hidoka; 

also pronounced hiduka. 
hi du si di, «.; the Assinneboine 
Indians. 
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hik 

hi k©, v. t.,fr. hi, to drink; to 
cause to drink, as in watering 
a horse. 

ill s;i dsi, v. i. t adj.,fr. hisi; of a 
dull or doubtful red color, red 
but not scarlet, reddish, 
hi wsi dsi ke, v. t. ; to make of a 
reddish color; to dye reddish, 
hi ssi du i, v. i .; reddening, be¬ 
coming red. 

hi si, adj. ; red ; bright red, scar¬ 
let.—hlsi-dblii hisi, a light trans¬ 
parent red. — hlsi&mahu-liota, 
pink. * 

hi si dc, v. L, adj.,fr. hisi; almost 
red; said of an iron or stone 
that is being heated. 

Ill si lie, v. t. ; to redden, 
hi si ke, v. t. ; to dye red; to 
make red. 

hi si ke, v .; reddened; dyed 
red. 

hi si sa du i, v i.,/r. hisise; as¬ 
suming a reddish tinge. 

Ill si se, adj.j v. i.,fr. hisi and Ise; 
having a reddish tiDge; said of 
northern lights, the morning sky, 
etc.;—also hisisi. 

hi si si ke, v. t. ; to cause to as¬ 
sume a reddish tinge, 
hi su a, n. ; mint, Mentha cana¬ 
densis. 

Ill ta, adj. ; fast, fleet; said of a 
good runner; used also adverb¬ 
ially. 

hi ta du i, v. i .; becoming fleet, 
increasing in speed, 
hi ta ha, adv. : fleetly, rapidly ; 
a more proper adverbial form 
thau hita. 

hi ta ke, v. t. ; to make fleet, to 
accelerate motion, 
ho; the word hao (which see) is 
sometimes thus pronounced. 

ho i ke or howike, v. ; to hum 


, liusi 

a child to sleep; to drone a lul¬ 
laby. 

ho pa, adv.'y slowly; tediously, 
wearily. 

ho pa )V.i.,adj.') to be mysteri¬ 
ous; sacred; to have curative 
powers; to possess a charm; in¬ 
comprehensible; spiritual. Same 
as Dakota, walcan , but signifies 
also the power of curing dis¬ 
eases. 

ho pa di, n.,fr. hop&; mystery; 
medicine; incomprehensible 
power or influence, etc. 
ho’ pa du i, v. L, fr. ho’pi and 
adni; becoming more and more 
perforated in different places, as 
a target at which marksmen are 
shooting. 

ho pa ke, v. bopa; to make 
slow, to cause to be slow, 
ho pa se, v. t. ; to scare greatly, 
to terrify.—hopasits, terrified, 
ho pa ti, n., prob.fr. hupa; corn 
in the ear; roasting ears, 
ho pa ti si, n.,fr. hopati and isi; 
corn-husks. 

ho’ pi or hopi, v. i., adj. ; bored, 
perforated; excavated, 
ho’ pi de, adj.- almost perforated, 
bored nearly through, 
ho’ pi ke, v. t. ; to perforate; 
bored through; supplied with an 
excavation or opening. 

Iiu, v. i .; to come.—hu’, impera¬ 
tive. 

hu, n .; a mother. This word is 
said to be of amaliami origin, 
hu a, v. i. ; to cough, 
hu a ke, v. t. ; to cause to cough, 
hu a ksa, v. i .; to cough habitu¬ 
ally or continuously, as with a 
bad cold. 

hu d ti, v. i. ; to have a desire to 
cough; to be about to cough. 
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hud 

liu <11 §e du [hiiriseru], 

adv .; yesterday. See sedu. 
liu duk, adv.,fr. hu and duk; 
when it comes to pass, at a future 
time specified. 

hii ka he ! interj. ; hallo! etc. 
hu pa, n.) soup, 
hu pa, n. ; moccasins. See itfipa. 
hit pa,n.; astern or handle5 a 
corn cob; a pipe-stem,.etc. 
hu pa a ku i ku tskt, n.,fr. 
aku and ikutski; a “ measuring 
worm v . 

hu te, «.; a screech-owl. 
hii tsi, n .; wind. 


h. 

ha, prep. ; toward, in the direction 
of; suffixed to nouns, it forms ad¬ 
verbs, which qualify verbs denot¬ 
ing motion. 

ha, adj. ; coarse, rough, scaly, etc; 
used only as a. factor of com¬ 
pound words. 

ha hit a, same as liamua. 

ha da liu du i, v. i. ; growing 
lenu. 

ha da hi, adj. ; lean. 

ha da hi ke, v. t. ; to cause to 
be lean; to starve; starved, re¬ 
duced to a condition of leanness. 

lia da lii ksa, adj., v .; habitu¬ 
ally lean; emaciated. 

lia da hi ksa kc, v. t. ; to cause 
to be emaciated. 

lia de, verbal-root; shell, as corn. 

ha de, n .; rain. 

ha de, v .; to rain.—liadets, it 
rains. 

lia dl e, v. ; to rain; same as 
liade. 

ha ha, v. Ka; very rough, 

prickly, echinate. 


hak 

ha ha du i, v. i .: becomiug very 
rough. 

lia lia dsi, v. i .; ronghish, hav¬ 
ing the appearance of being 
rough. 

lia lia tu a, n. (Dakota, lialia- 
tonway); the Ohippeway In¬ 
dians. 

ha ha tu a-ma si, n. (masi, 
whites) ; the Red River half- 
breeds. 

lia lii, v., adj. ;* striped, marked 
with parallel bands or lines. 

lia lii he, v. t., 3 d pers.; to stripe, 
to mark with parallel bands. 

lia hi ke, v. t. ; to stripe, to cause 
to be striped. 

ha hu a, v. i., adj .; to be set 
closely 1 together; thickly stud¬ 
ded. 

ha liu a ke, v. t .; to cause to 
set closely together, to compel a 
large number of persons or things 
to occupy a small surface, to 
plant closely, to pitch camp with 
the lodges close together. 

ha liu a k*a, adj. ; continuously 
or constantly close, or thickly 
set. 

ha ka, i. ; to be rocking, oscil¬ 
lating, shaken, or agitated. 

lia ka, v. i. ; to itch ; to be af¬ 
flicted with itching sores, as iu 
small-pox. 

list ka du i, v. i.; becoming itchy 
or more ircb3\ 

lia ka he, v. t.,fr. hSka; to rock, 
shake, or agitate. 

lia ka he ta, v., n ., adj. ; whole, 
entire; the entire of one thing. 

lia ka he ta de, adj .; almost 
entire. 

lia ka he ta ke, v. t .; to make 
whole or entire; oompleted. 
i lisi ka ke, v.t.,fr. liaka; to make 
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itchy, to produce an itchy sensa¬ 
tion or an itching sore, 
lia kft’ la, same as haka’ta. In 
the derivatives of this word also, 
li is often substituted for the in¬ 
itial h. 

lia ku pi, v. «., adj. ; hollowed 
longitudinally, having a crease 
or furrow. 

lia ku pi he, v. t. ; to make a 
crease or furrow. 

lia kft pi ke, v. t. ; to furrow, to 
mark with creases or grooves; 
grooved. 

lift ma d§i f-wa-], v. i ., adj.,fr. 
Kami; having a diverging ap¬ 
pearance. 

lia ma du i [-wa«], v. i.,fr. Ka¬ 
mi; becoming progressively more 
branched, forked, or diverging, 
lia mi [-wij, v. i., adj .; to be 
forked; scattering or diverging, 
list mi ke, v. t.,fr. Kami; to cause 
to diverge or scatter, as im toss- 
iug the hair. 

lia flaw a [-bu-], v. i ,fr. mua; 

to make a rougli noise, to rattle, 
lia pa dll i, v. i.,fr. Kapi and 
adui; becoming thinner; wear¬ 
ing thin. 

Eia pa tft <lw i, v. i.,fr. Kapati ; 

becoming satiated, 
lia pit ti, v. i. ; to have a feeling 
of satiety, to have hunger or 
thirst fully satisfied, to be satis¬ 
fied or satiated in any respect, 
lia pft ti de, almost satisfied, 
lia pa ti he, v. t. ; to satisfy, 
lia pa ti ke, v. t. ; to satisly ; to 
cause to be satisfied, to supply 
with food sufficient for satisfac¬ 
tion ; satisfied. 

lia pft ti ksa, v. i., adj. ; habitu 
ally satiated; gorged, satisfied 
to disgust. 


hem 

lia pe, » verbal root; denude, re- 
lia pi, ) move surface, peel, 
list pi, v. i., adj. ; thin, as paper 
or finely dressed skin, 
lia pi, v. i. ; to lie down.—Kap, 
imperative. 

lia pi, v. i. ; to be lost, 
lia pi he, v. t. ; to lose; lie loses 
or lost; they lose, (fl 202). 
lia pi he ke, v. t. ; to cause to 
lose. 

list pa he ksa, v. ; to lose fre¬ 
quently or excessively; to be 
careless of things; to be in the 
habit of losing. 

lia pi ke, v. t.,fr. hapi; to make 
thin, to wear thin, to cause to be 
thin. 

lift pi ke, made thin, worn 
thin. 

lisi pi ke, v. t.,fr. hapi; to cause 
to be lost, to lose, 
lia pi ksa, v. i. ; excessively thin; 
constantly thin. 

lift la ta ka, ) adv. ; rapidly, 
lift ta ta ka ha, J in frequent and 
rapid succession. 

lift ta ta ksi du i, v. i.,fr. hata- 
taki; becoming gradually accel¬ 
erated in motion. 

lift ta ta ki, v. i.,adj.-, to be 
rapid, to move rapidly, 
lift ta ta ki ke, v. t. ; to make 
rapid, to accelerate motion, 
lift ti, verbal root; to brighten or 
lighten; hence, amaKati and 
oKati. 

lift wi, same as Kami, 
he, adj.,probably a contraction of 
Kie; old. 

he mi f-wf], v. i., adj. ; lonesome, 
lie mi ke f-wi-j, v. t. ; to make 
lonesome. 

lie mi ksa, v. i. ; continually 
lonesome; melancholy. 
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He pa dii i, v. i.,fr. liepi ; becom¬ 
ing more shallow, 
lie pi, r. i., adj. ; shallow ; applied 
to water, etc. 

lie pi de, v. i .; almost shallow, 
lie pi lie, v.t. ; to make shallow, 
to bail out or drain out. 
lie pi lie, made shallow, drained 
or evaporated to shallowness. 
li£ pi lisa, v. i .; very shallow; 

continually shallow, 
lie pi ksa lie, v.t.,fr. liepi ksa. 
lie se, verbal root; tear through, 
separate. 

lie wi, a common pronunciation 
of liemi, either when used alone 
or in its derivatives, 
lii da a, v. i .; to experience an 
itching sensatiou; to feel other 
abnormal or peculiar sensations. 
Ei di a ke, v. t. ; to make itchy 
or sensitive. 

£1 di a ksa, v. i .; persistently 
or habitually itchy or sensitive, 
lit e, adj. ; old, advanced in age; 
decrepit as if old; said of organ¬ 
ized beings. 

lii e ke, v. t. ; to cause to be old 
or decrepit. 

lii e ksa, adjv. ; superannu¬ 
ated. 

lii pa du i, v. i.,fr. lilpi; becom¬ 
ing wriukled, as a person ad¬ 
vancing in age. 

lii pe, verbal root; skin, flay, 
lio, hypothetical word; the body ; 
the trunk ; the entire body. See 
ilio, dilio, and malio. 
lio lii, verbal root; break across, 
break by beuding. 
lid lio I, v. i. ; to experience the 
peculiar weak or painful feeling 
iu the eyes resulting from de¬ 
ferred sleep.—mista liolioits, my 
eyes are sleepy. 


lid ka, n.; a skunk, Mephitis me- 
phitica. 

lid ka di ti, v. t.) to close up by 
tying. 

lid ki, verbal root, denotes the 
pulling of a hard instrument 
through something that yields, 
as iu pulling a comb through the 
hair, an oar through, water. 

lio pit se, v. t., same as hopase.— 
liopase is the more common pro¬ 
nunciation. 

lio pa si, v. ; scared, startled, ter¬ 
rified. 

lio pd si ke, v. t. ; to cause to be 
scared. 

lid ta, adj.) gray; wbitisk-gsay. 

lid ti sa, \adj.,fr. hota and is6; 

lid ti se, ♦ graj ish, i r o u gray ; 
said iu describing horses. 

Iiu, verbal root; upset, spill, throw 
down. 

lift a lia, a.,! hypothetical; the 
kuees. See iliualia. 

Iiu e, v. t. and i. ; to upset; to 
topple over, as a stick set up¬ 
right. 

lita e de, v. liue and de; to 
be almost falling ; to stumble. 

Iiu lid i, same as liolioi. 

Iiu pi, verbal root; draiu dry; 
drink, absorb. See daliupi. 

Iiu ti, verbal root, or / modified 
fr. Iiu ; to be in a coDditiou to 
fall, placed insecurely. 

Iiu’ ti, n. ; gloves; mittens. 


i, n .; point, edge ; tooth ; same as 
hi. 

1 % n.) hair of animals; inob.fr, 
hi’. 

i or i% n.; the month. 
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i ipers.pron., incorporated, 3 d pers., 
niasc., fern., and neut., sing, and 
plnr., objective aud possessive. 
In the objective, it may denote 
the combined agent and object 
of a reflexive verb. In the pos¬ 
sessive, it usually denotes non- 
transferable possession, 
i, a prefix forruiug, with verbs, 
nouns of the material or instru¬ 
ment. Prefixed to cardinal num¬ 
bers, it forms ordinals, 
l a lia lia, v. t. ; to encircle or 
surround; surrounding it.—alia- 
lia is perhaps the simple word. 

I a lio a, v., reflex of alioa; also, 
ialioe. 

I aka, a .; a man’s elder brother.— 
miaka, my elder brother, diaka, 
your elder brother. 

I a pa ti, n. ; a stopple of any 
kind; a cork. 

1C ka, n. ; a star. 

ic ka da mi [-nawij, w.,/r. 

icka and dami ; the Belt of Orion, 
ic ka dc lii, n.,fr. icka and delii; 
Sirius. 

ic ka lia lia a, n.,fr. icka and 
lialiua; the Pleiades, 
ic ktk ic tl a, n.,fr. icka and ic- 
tia; Venus aud Jupiter, 
ic ka sa pit a, w.,/r. icka and 
sapua; Orsa Major. 

Ic ke, n. ; bands, societies, or se¬ 
cret orders among the Hidatsa ; 
each having its own songs, 
dances, and ceremonies, which 
are to a certain extent esoteric. 
Ic ki, comp. pcrs. pron. ; himself; 

herself; itself; themselves. 

1 C pa, n. ; the wing of a. bird. 

Ic pa ta ki, icpa and taki; 

a species of hawk. 

Ic pc, n.; a magpie, the Pica hud- 
sonica. 


ida 

' ic pe, tl ; the tail of a bird. 

Ic pn, n. ; point, top, extremity, 
small end; same as Dakota ink- 
pa or intpa. For examples, see 
amaicpu, aziicpu, midaicpu, and 
sakiicpu. 

Ic ta ta ki, n. ; the kill deer, 
JEgialitis vocifera. 
ic tl a, adj. ; great, large, 
ic ti a da i, v. i.,fr. ictia; in¬ 
creasing. 

ic tl a lie, v. t. and i. ; to in¬ 
crease. 

ic tl a kc, v. t.) to cause to en¬ 
large or increase; to change 
from small to large, 
ic tl a ke, enlarged. 

I da, v. i. ; to yawn, 
i da lil, %.,/r. dalii ; a shade; 
its or h i s shade, shadow, or 
ghost. 

i da lil lii, n.,fr. daliflii ; a re¬ 
flection; his, her, or its reflec¬ 
tion.—madaliilii, my reflection, 
didaliilii, your reflection, 
i da lii sc, n.,fr. i and daliise ; a 
shovel; same as amaidaliise. 
i da lipi, v. t. ; to make an incised 
wound. 

i da ka, n.,fr. daka ; his or her 
offspring; their offspring, 
i da ka ki ti, n.fr. dakakiti; a 
robe-scraper. The term has been 
recently applied to razors, 
i da ki sa, n., adj, ; left; left 
hand; left side. 

i da ki sa ko a, adv. ; at the 
left; to the left. 

I da ko a ka dc, «.; the part¬ 
ing in the centre of hair of head, 
i da ko e [-la-],/r. dakoe; his 
friend, his comrade, 
i da ku dsi, n.,fr. dakudsi ; a 
swing. See maidakudsi and ma 
kadistaidakudsi. 
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i da mi [+ -nawi], ord. num ., 
fr. darni ; third. 

i dsi mi de [-liawi-J, adj. • 
almoist third. 

i da mi du [inawiru], adv. ; 
thirdly, in the third order or 
jdace. 

i da mi ke, v. t .; to make third, 
to place in the order of third; 
made third. 

l da pa, »., adj. ; right; right 
side; right hand. 

i da pa lia, adv. ; toward the 
right. 

i da pa ko a, adv. ; at the right, 
t da pu di, adj. ; wild or unman¬ 
ageable, as a wild horse, 
i dii spa, shoulder; shoulders, 
i da spa ki pfc\ comp, v .; to carry 
ou the shoulders. 

i da 7 ti, n. ; a wife’s brother, or a 
man’s sister’s husband.—didn’ti, 
your brother-in-law. mada’ti, 
my brother in-law. 

I da tska ti, n.,/r. i and datska- 
ti; a syringe.—maidatskati is 
the more common form, 
i da wi. See idami and its de- '■ 
rivatives. 

i de, v. t. ; to say ; to speak, 
i de ksa, v. t .; to talk excessive¬ 
ly, to say too much ; to be gar¬ 
rulous or too communicative, 
i de ta, n.,fr. i, mouth , and deta; 
the lips, more properly the mu¬ 
cous surface of the lips.—ideta- 
aku-akoka, upper lip. ideta-aku- 
miktakoa, lower lip. See aputi. 
i di, n. ; blood. 

I di, n. ; penis, 
i di a lii, v. i .; to sigh, 
i di e or idiets, v. #., 3 d pers.; 
he thinks, believes, or supposes.— 
dadiets, or nadiets, you think, 
madiets, or badiets, I think. 


idi 

l di hn, v. comp.,fr. idi and hu ; 
to bleed. 

i di l pia ki, n.,fr. ipsaki; a 
breech cloth. 

i di ka lia, n., f fr. idiki; popli¬ 
teal space. 

i di ke di k»a, n.,fr. idiki; a 
garter, or string for securing the 
legging. 

i di ki, n. ; the leg; the entire 
lower extremity. — madiki, my 
leg. 

i di ki it ti, n.,fr. idiki and uti ; 
head of femur. 

i di ki u ti o ki, n.,fr. idikiuti 
and oki; acetabulum. 

I di ko a—ilia tu", said of a 
woman’s jealousy. 

i di pa du i, v. i. y fr. idipi and 
adui; fattening. 

1 di pi, v. adj ; fat, fleshy. 

l di pi ke, v. t .; to make fat ; 
fattened. 

l di pi ksa, adj. ; obese. 

i di »i, n..fr. disi ; his or her son; 
their sou. 

i di tsi, adj.. v. i. ; to have a scent 
or smell, agreeable or disagreea¬ 
ble. 

i di tsi i si a, v . t\, fr. iditsi and 
isia; to smell disagreeably, to 
stink. 

idi tsi i si a ke, v. t. ; to cause 
to smell badly ; changed from an 
agreeable to a disagreeable odor. 
The intensive form is more com¬ 
monly used. 

i di tsi kc, v. t. ; tt> supply with 
an odor, to cause to smell. 

idi tsi tsd ki, v. t.,/r. iditsi and 
tsaki; smelliug sweetly, sweet- 
scented. 

i <11 tsi tsa ki ke, v. t. ; to cause 
to smell sweetly, to put scent 
upon, to remove a disagreeable 
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odor; sweetly scented. See kii- 
ditsitsakike, which is the more 
common form. 

1 do pa [+ -nopa], ord. num.,fr. 
dopa; second. 

i do pa du [inoparu], adv .; 

secondly, in the secoud place. 

i do pa du ke, v. t. ; to put in 
the second place or order. 

i do pa ke, v. t.,fr. idopa; to 
place second, to make second. 

i du, n. ; a woman’s elder sister; 
her or their elder sister. See 
madu and didn. 

i du lii, v. reflex., fr. duhi ; to lift 
one’s? self up, to stand up; to 
ariso from sitting, but not from 
lying.—diduh&, lift thyself, i. e., 
arise! 

i du ka, n. ; meat of any kind, 
particularly dried meat. 

i du ksl ti, n.; fresh meat; 
flesh. 

i dil k»i ti I mi di ti, n. ; fry¬ 
ing-pan. See imiditi. 

1 dll pu pi, n.,fr. dupupi ; elas¬ 
tic band or web. 

i du ti, n.,fr. duti, to bind ; any 
thing used to bind, especially a 
bridle, or a raw-hide or rope tied 
around a horse’s jaw as a bridle. 
See uetsa iduti. 

i du tsi, n.,fr. dutsij an instru¬ 
ment for taking up or lifting, as 
a fork. 

i ha., v. i., adj. ; to differ, to be dif¬ 
ferent; other, of another kind. 

i list di, v. t. ; to set out food, to 
put a feast before a guest; lately 
applied to setting a table. 

i fiasi du, adv.,fr. ilia; in another 
place. 

i ha ke, v. t.,fr. iha ; to cause to 
be different, to change, to alter; 
changed. 


l'lio 

i lia ko a, adv.,fr. iha; in an¬ 
other direction or place, 
i ha’ ta Ita, v .; take care, get 
out of the way, make room, 
i he, interj. ; there now ! what do 
you think of that? 
i hi sa dsi ke, n.,fr. hisadsike; 

material to dye reddish, 
i hi si ke, n.,fr. hlsike; red dye¬ 
stuff. 

l ha, n., f fr. lia, rough, etc. ; dust, 
solid dirt; the dirt on a floor or 
dish, but not soils on clothing, 
i lia tsa ki, adj.,fc. ilia; to be 
covered with dirt, dirty, 
i lia tsa ki ke, v. t. ; to cover 
with dirt; to throw dirt on. 

I hi, 7 i.', Ihe forehead. 

I hi, 9 i.; braided hair; woven fab¬ 
ric. See masiilii. 

l hi, n. ; the omentum, the crop of 
a fowl. This word and the one 
immediately preceding are per¬ 
haps but different applications 
of one term. 

l ho, n., fr. hypoth. word lio ; a 
body; his or her body; their 
bodies.—malio, my body, dilio, 
your body. 

a lio a de, v. i., comp.fr. ilio and 
ade; to- be sick, to have general 
disease.—malioadets, I am sick, 
i lao ka, n. ; a fox. 
i lio ka da ka, 9 i.,fr. ihoka and 
daka; a fox-cub. 

l lio ka ic ke, 9 i.,fr. iboka arid 
icke; the Fox Baud, a secret 
degree or order among the men 
of this tribe. 

i lio ka l ti pe, ri.,fr. ilioka and 
itipe; a little fall-trap such as 
boys make for catching foxes. 

I" lio ka mi a Ic ke, n.,fr. iho¬ 
ka, mia, and icke; the Fox-wo¬ 
man Band, a secret degree or 
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order among the females; its 
members are usually from lifteeu 
to twenty years old. 
l lio La ta Li, n .; Artemisia 
ludoviciana, or small “sage” of 
the uorthern plains, 
l lio ka ta Li—a Lii si pi sa, 
n .; lit. black sage; Artemisia bi¬ 
ennis. 

i lao Li, n.,/r. lioki; an oar. 
i lio ta Lsi dat i, v. iliota- 
ki; bleaching, becoming white. 

1 lio ta Lsi (lsi, v. i., adj .; whit¬ 
ish, having a white appearance. 

M lio ta Li, adj., v. ; white; to be 
white. 

2 lio ta Li de, adj. ; almost white, 
i lio ta Li he, v. i. and t, ; to 

whiten ; to bleach, 
i lio ta Li ke, v. t. ; to cause to 
be white, to bleach, to wash 
white, to change from dark to 
white. 

i liu a lia, n., fr. liualia; the 
knee or knees; his or her kuee 
or knees.—maliualia, my knee, 
diliualia, your knee, 
i i ti pe, n.,fr. i 1 , mouth, and iti- 
pe; a lid, the lid of a pot or ket¬ 
tle. 

i i psa Li, n.,fr. ipsaki; a screen; 

a covering. 

1 ka, n .; the chin, 
l ka’, n. ; mother ; my mother; a 
‘ mother’s sisters. — ikas is the 
common form of address, 
i Lsa, n.,fr. ka; his, her, or their 
daughter.—maU, my daughter. 
nik&, your daughter, 
i La, v. t. ; to see; be or she sees.— 
4 maka, I see. adaka, you see. 
i Lsi Iii, v. t., reflex . ; to lean 
against. 

l ka La, v. t. ; red. of ika; look, 
behold! 


iki 

1 La Li, n.,fr. kaki; awheel; a 
rolling vehicle. 

i ka ti pe, n.,fr. katipe; a but¬ 
ton. See maikatipe, w’hich is 
more commonly used. 

l La tsti ti, v. reflex. ; to scarify 
one’s self; to cut the flesh in 
mourning. Scarifying the flesh 
is a common method of showing 
sorrow for the dead. 

I Li, n. ; a whip. 

i’ Li, w.; beard. 

i Li da ka pu si, n.,fr. kidaka- 
pusi; something used to inflate, 
or till out. See madahapi—iki- 
dakapusi. 

l Li da kn di, n.,fr. kidakudi; 
a fan. maikidakudi is the more 
common form. 

i Li da tso pe, n.,fr. i’, mouth, 
and kidatsope ; a kiss. 

i Li da tso pe, v. t., comp. ; to 
kiss the mouth, to kiss.—imaki- 
datsope, I kiss, idakidatsope, 
you kiss. 

iki dw Ul ta, «.; an open space 
in a solid covering, as the fonta¬ 
nels of an infant head. This 
word and the word midiikiduta- 
ta (which see) are apparently 
from a verb “ kidutata”, which, 
however, I have never heard ex¬ 
cept in these words. 

i Li Li ski, a.,/r. kikiski; an in¬ 
strument for measuring or deter¬ 
mining any quality. 

i ki pa mi di [ikipawidi], v. 
reflex.,fr. kipamidi; to turn one’s 
self around, to look behind. 

l ki pa ta Li, n.,fr. kipataki; a 
bolt or bar for a door; accent 
also on penult. 

i ki pa to’ ti, v. reflex., fr. kipa- 
to’ti; to shake one’s self; said of 
a bird shaking its plumage, of 
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an animal drying itself by shak¬ 
ing; also ikipato’ti. 
l kt pi, n. ; a pipe, 
i ki pi hu pa, n. ; a pipe-stem, 
i ki pki ti, n.,fr. kipkiti; a sad¬ 
iron. 

i ki si, n .; a nest, a bird’s nest, 
i ki tsa ti ke, «.,//*. kitsatike; 

polish, varnish, etc. 
i ko ki, v. t. ; to hang up on a 
peg or nail. 

i kd’ pa, n.,fr. ko’pa; herfriend 
or comrade.—mako’pa, my friend. 
1 ko zi, n.,fr. kozi; a whistle. 

V ko zi, v. ■£., fr. i J and kozi; to 
whistle with the mouth, 
i ksi a, v. i. ; stuck or stranded, as 
a vessel. 

i ksia ki, v. ; to dash or splash; 
to dash on. 

i ktsst ti, v. t., f fr. kitsati; to be¬ 
daub; to apply any soft sub¬ 
stance, as mud or molasses, 
i ku, n. ; a grandmother; a grand¬ 
mother’s sisters. 

i kit pa, v. t. ; to accompany, to 
go with. 

i ku pa, adv. ; with, along with, 
i kai’pa,r. to hate; he hates.— 
amaku’pa, I hate, adaku’pa, you 
hate. 

i ku’ pa dsi, v. t.,fr. iku’pa and 
adsi; to dislike very much, 
i ku ti, n. ; the wrist; his or her 
wrist. 

i ku ti a du su ka, n.,fr. ikuti 
and adusuka; the wrist, the 
wrist joint. 

i ku tski, n.,fr. kutski; a meas¬ 
uring-stick; a pattern. See mai- 
kutski, which is more commouly 
used. 

l nia lipi [iwalipa], v. i. and re 

flex .; to set; said of heavenly 
bodies. 


ipa 

l laaa lipS de, adv. ; almost 
setting; near the time of setting. 

I ilia lipi du [Ewaliplrei], 

adv. ; at the time of setting. 

t ilia lipi duk [iw^lipirnk], 

adv. of future time ; when it will 
set. 

I mfi lipi se du, adv. of past 
time; when it did set, at last 
time of setting. 

i mak i [itvakij, tfr. maki; 

the chest, the sternal region. 

I mak i e ke, n.,fr. i and maki; 
gaming materials; cards. 

i mak 1 du, a contraction of ima- 
kihidu, and more commouly used 
than the latter. 

l mak i hi" du, n ., fr. imaki and 
hidu; the breastbone, the ster¬ 
num. 

i mak i ka ti pe, n.,fr. imaki, 
the chest , and ikatipe, or fr. i, 
maki, and katipe ; buttons which 
join a garment in front. 

l mak si di, n., lit. tawny breast ; 
the western meadow-lark, Stur- 
nella neglecta. 

I ilia si, n. ; price, value. 

i mi a fiwia], v. i.; to weep; to 
cry and weep. 

i mi a ke, v. t .; to cause to cry. 

i mi di pi ke, w.,/r. midipi ; a 
sponge. 

i mi di ti, n.,fr. miditi; a fry- 
ing-pau. 

i 6 pe, n ., fr. ope; a receptacle, a 
box. 

i 6 ki, n.,fr. oki; a receptacle 
which closely surrounds or encir¬ 
cles, as a candlestick, a socket. 

i 6 ptsa ti, optsati; nearly 
synonymous with ioki. See sa- 
kioptsati. 

l pa ka dfe', n ,fr. i and pakade; 
a fork. 
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l pa 4a ki, n.,fr. i and pasaki; a 
belt; same as maipasaki. 

I pa ta ki, v. £,/#% pataki; to 
come in contact; to lean against, 
i pa tsa’ ti, n.,fr . patsa’ti; a 
skewer or fork. 

I p!io ki, n. ; a species of eagle. 

\ pi, v. t .; to cohabit, 
i pi ta, n .; behind, the rear, the 
b;ick part of auything. 
i pi ta dn, adv.,fr. ipita; in the 
rear, in the back part; after, fol¬ 
lowing. 

i pi ta lia, adv .; toward the 
rear, backward. 

i pi ta ko a, adv .; at the rear, 
behind. 

i pki ti, v. £.; to smooth out; to 
spread smoothly; to coat or 
cover smoothly, as in spreading 
butter or mortar. 

i p4a ki, v. t. ; to conceal, screen, 
hide from view. 

I ptsa, n. ; an upright, a support¬ 
ing post or pillar. 

I ptse, v. t .; to garnish, to em¬ 
broider with beads, 
i 4 a, tooth; teeth, 
i 4a, adv suf. to verbs, etc.; alike, 
resembling; nearly resembling, 
isa, adv. ; thus, in this manner, 
i 4a, conj. ; and, also, 
i 4$ ki, n.,fr. saki; his or her 
hand. See saki.—masaki, my 
hand, disaki, your hand, 
i 4 a ki a dn tsa mi lie. See 
sakiadutsamihe. 
i 4a ki ic pii. See sakiicpu. 
i 4 a ait [i4;iwi], n. ; an aunt;' 
his or her auut; a father’s but 
not a mother’s sisters.—masami, 
or masawis, my aunt, disami, or 
nisawis, your aunt, 
i 4a mi ke, v. i .; said of young 
sprouts growing from a stump. 


i4t 

l 4a tsa, adv. ; gratuitously, with¬ 
out reward. 

f se, same as isa ; alike, resembling, 
l 4i, w. ; a vessel, box, sack, cover, 
or receptacle of any kind, 
i 4l a, v ., adj. ; bad. 
i si a dll i, v. i.,fr. isia and adni; 
deteriorating. 

i 4i a ke, v. t. ; to make bad, to 
spoil, damage, ruin, 
i 4i a ke, damaged, ruined, 
i si ta, n. ; the back; his or her 
back.—rnasita, my hack, disita, 
your back. 

i si ki si, n. ; a brother-in-law, a 
woman’s husband’s brother; his 
or her brother-in-law.—tnisikisi, 
my brother-in-law. disikisi, your 
brother-in law. 

l si pi lie, n.,/r. i, mou 4 h, and si- 
pihe; Mouth Blackeners, an or¬ 
der or degree among the Hidatsa 
men. 

i 4 i pi 4a ke, n.,/r. si pi sake; 

dye-stuff for coloring black, 
i 4ke', v. t. ; to command or di¬ 
rect.—amaske, I direct, 
i 4pii lii, n., f fr. palii; the elbow ; 
his or her elbow.—uiispalii, my 
elbow, dispdlii, your elbow, 
l 4ta or I 41 a, n. ; an eye ; eyes, 
i 4ta da lipi, n.,/r. ista and da- 
hpi; the eyelids. 

i 4ta du i lid ta ki, n.,fr. ista, 
adu, and iliotaki; the white of 
the eye. 

i 4ta du 4i pi 4a, n.,fr. ista, adu, 
and sipisa; the pupil, 
i 4ta du ta, ®., adj., prob.fr. ista 
and duti, to bind; squint-eyed, 
i 4ta liii Ki, v. i. ; to wink, 
l 4ta mi di [-Kidi], n.,fr. ista 
and midi; tears. 

i 4ta o see, n.,fr. ista and oze; an 
eye-water. 
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i &ta pe di, n.,fr. ista and pedi; 
purulent or mucous matter ad¬ 
hering to the eyelids. 

i stsi pi, n. ; eyelashes. 

X sti, n. 5 quills; primary feathers 
of wings of large birds, particu 
larly of eagles’ wings. 

I Au a ti (mi a, n.,fr. isu and ati- 
sia; a bat. 

i (Mil SX sa, n. ; a species of king¬ 
bird, Tyrannus verticalis. 

i mu tl, n. ; the lap. 

i su tl psa ka, n.,fr. isuti and 
ipsaki; an apron. 

i ta, n.,fr. i and ta; an arrow, lit., 
an instrument of death; See 
maita. 

I ta or i ta, comp. peris. prop,*, 3d 
pers., sing, and plur., possessive, 
and used for all genders; de¬ 
notes principally acquired or 
transferable possession, ita (or 
its equivalents in the first and 
second person,—mata and dita.) 
is prefixed to nouns, forming 
compounds which often differ so 
much from the original nouns in 
sense or sound that they are to 
be regarded as distinct words. 
A few examples follow, (fl 58- 
fil). 

i ta da mi a [Itarawia], n.,fr. 
mia; a wife; a betrothed wife; 
a wife’s sister. 

I ta de lipa, n. ; the navel. 

i ta do lipa ka, n.,fr. ita and 
dolipaka; oue’s own people, re¬ 
lations, kindred. 

I ta do ta dii f-lotaru], n., 

adv.,fr. ita and do tad u; this side 
of it; a place nearer than some 
giveu point; used also in com¬ 
parison of adjectives to denote a 
less degree, or inferiority, (fl 
233). 


ita 

i ta do ta ko a, adv.,fr. dota- 
koa; “at this side of it”, at a 
point nearer than some given 
point whose name is the anteced¬ 
ent of ita. 

i tsi du [-ru], n .; a mother’s bro¬ 
ther, his or her mother’s brother, 
uncles in the female line.—mat 4- 
du or matarus, my uncle. dit4- 
du or nit4ru, your uncle. 

I ta du lia, n.,fr. midulia; one’s 
own gun or bow.—matadulia, 
my own gun. ditadulia, your 
own gun. 

l ta du liake,n.,/r. miduliake; 
one’s own pop-gun. 

I ta du lia pi, n.,fr. aduliapi ; 
one’s own bed.—mataduliapi, my 
own bed. 

i ta d§i, n. ; leggings; his or her 
leggin gs.—matadsi, my leggi n gs. 
ditadsi, your leggings. 

I ta d§i—6 da ka pi lii, n.,fr. 
itadsi and odakapilii; theflapor 
fringe worn on the outer seam of 
the legging. 

i ta ha tski, n.,fr. ita and hat- 
ski, lit., Long Arrows; the Da¬ 
kota Indians. 

i ta Ill’, n.,fr. ita and hi’; an ar¬ 
row-point. 

i ta hia, n. ; a mouse. 

i ta hit ic ti a, n.,fr. itahu and 
ictia; a rat. 

i ta i su, n.,fr. it4 and isu ; the 
quills at the base of an arrow, 
arrow-directors. 

i ta ka, n. ; an aged man; a 
venerable person. 

i ta ka lie or itakaliie, n.,fr. 
itaka and lie; a very old man. 

i ta ka te talk,prop. n.,fr. itaka, 
te, and t&, lit., Old Man Immortal; 
one of the Hidatsa names for a 
Deity. 
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I ta Li, n.,/r. i, hair , and taki, 
white; the jackass rabbit, or 
Lcpus campestris , which turns 
white in winter. 

1 ta ki da ksi he, n.,fr. kidaka- 
he; a span, the outstretch of the 
hand, the measure of a span. 
See sakiitakidakahe. 

t ta ki sa, a sister; a man’s 
younger sister. — matakisa, my 
sister, nitakisa your sister. 

i ta ksi pi sa, n.,fr. itaki and 
sipisa; the small rabbit, the 
“ wood-rabbit”, Lepus sylvaticus 
var. nuttalli. 

i tsi ku, a woman’s younger 
sister; her younger sister.—ma- 
taku, my sister, ditaku, your 
sister. 

i ta ku pe, n.; an owl, particu¬ 
larly the great horned owl, Bubo 
virginianus. 

ita ma, n.,fr. ita and ama; one’s 
own country, the proper hunt- 
ing-ground of any tribe. 

i ta nisi e, n.,/r. ita and mae; 
one’s own property; his own 
property. — matamae, my own. 
ditamae, your own. (ft 122). 

I ta ma pi sa, n.; grandchild; 
his or her grandchild. 

i ta msi si, a servant; used 
wjien speaking of white meu. 

i ta ma £51 ka, n. ; his dog. 

i tsl nia ta, adj., adv.,fr. ite, 
ama, and ta; face dowuward; 
with the face to the ground. 

I ta me tsa [-wetsa], n., ffr. 
matse; a brother; brethren (in 
the widest sense); this is also 
the only term for a woman’s 
elder brother.—matametsa, my 
brother. 

3 ta mi a [-wiaj, w.,/r. ita and 
min; a man’s elder sister.—ma¬ 


tte 

tamia, my sister, ditamia, your 
sister. 

1 ta 6 ka du, adv.,fr. ita and 
okadu; the other side of it, ou 
the other side of it, in a place 
further off thau some object men¬ 
tioned. This word and the next 
following are commonly used in 
comparison of qualities to de¬ 
note superiority,—the anteced¬ 
ent of ita being the inferior. 
(11233). 

I ta 6 ka ko a, adv.,fr. ita and 
okakoa ; at the other side of it, 
beyond some object mentioned. 

1 ta 6 ki ko a, a rare pronunci¬ 
ation of the word immediately 
preceding. 

1 tsl pa, ».,/r. ita and hupa; moe- 
eusons; his or her moccasons.— 
matapa, my moccasons. 

1 tsl si, n.,fr. ita and raasi; his or 
her own robe or blanket.—mata- 
si, my robe. 

i tsi si i ptsi, n.,fr. itasi and 
iptsi {see masiiptsi); the gar¬ 
nishing of his or her robe. 

i tsi sit, n., contraction o/itaisu. 

1 tsi sil ka, n.,fr. ita and itsua- 
suka or suka; one’s own horse.— 
matdsuka, my horse. 

i tsi su pu zi, n.,fr. itasu and 
puzi, lit., Spottedl Arrow-quills; 
the Cheyenne Indians. 

i tsi tsu, n.,fr. ita and tsu ; the 
half of anything. 

i tsi tsu he, v.t.,fr. itdtsu; to 
divide into its halves; also used 
as a noun or adjective, signifying 
half or halved. 

I ta wfc' tsa, «., *awe««itaraetsa. 

1 ta wi a, «., same as itamia. 

i te, v. t. ; to admire; to be fond 
of.—amatets, I admire, adatets, 
you admire. 
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l te or ite, n. ; the face, 
i te a ka ta, adv.,same as ita- 
kata. 

i te a 111a ta, adr ., same as ita- 
mata. 

i te lia, adv.,fr. ite 5 toward the 
face or front, forward, 
i te i si a, v. iadj.,fr. ite and 
isia ; to be ill-favored ; ugly. 

1 te ko a, adv.,fr. ite; at or to 
the front or face, in front. 

1 te ko a hi, adv. of time,/r. ite- 
koa; soon, presently, at a future 
time not very distant. 

1 te ko a hi duk, adv. of time, 
fr. itekoahi; soon, in a little 
while; when, or if, a future time 
not very distant arrives. 

1 te 111a tse e" tsis, n. See Lo¬ 
cal Names. 

i te ta, adv. and n.; on the face; 
the cheek. 

1 te ta a du I10 pi, n. ; a dim¬ 
ple. 

i te tsa ki, v. i., adj.,fr. ite and 
tsaki; possessed of a handsome 
face, pretty. 

i te u i, n., fr. ite and ui ; vermil¬ 
ion or other pigment used in 
paiDting the face. 

\ ti pe, n.,fr.i and tipe; some¬ 
thing which closes or covers, as 
a lid, a fall-trap, etc. See mai- 
tipe. 

i to di, v. i., f reflex .; to be 
ashamed of, to feel shame, 
i to di ke, v. t.; to cause to be 
ashamed, to shame. • 

i to hi k e,n.,fr. tohike; dye¬ 
stuff for coloring blue, 
i to hi si ke, n.,fr. tohisike; 
material for dyeing bluish or 
green. 

i to pa, ord. num.,fr. top a; 
fourth. 


its 

i to pa du, adv.,fr. itopa; fourth¬ 
ly, in the fourth place or or¬ 
der. 

i to pa du ke, v. t.,fr. itopadu; 
to put in the fourth place or or¬ 
der. 

1 tsa ki, v. comp., often used as 
pronoun, fr. i and tsaki; he, she, 
or it alone ; he by himself, un¬ 
aided.—mitsaki, I alone, ditsa- 
ki, you alone. 

i tsa ti, n.,fr. i and tsati; oil or 
other material used to render a 
surface smooth. 

i tsa’ ti, n. ; the Isanti or Santee 
Dakotas. This word is simply 
the Hidatsa pronunciation of the 
Dakota word. 

i tsa u zi e, v. t.,fr. uzie; to 
meet another person face to face, 
to meet in coming from opposite 
directions. 

i tse, v., f reflex.; to waken up, to 
arouse one’s self. 

i tsi. See itsii. 

1 tsi, v. i. ; to be awake. 

I tsi, n.; the human foot; the 
claws of a fowl; the hind paws 
of a quadruped.—matsi, my foot, 
dltsi, your foot. Itsi, his foot. See 
tsi. 

1 tsi a du tsa mi lie [-wihe], 

n.; the toes. 

1 tsic pu, n.,fr. itsi and icpuj 
the toe-nails. 

i tsi di ke, n.,fr. i and tsidike; 
yellow dye stuff, a lichen found 
by the Indians on dead pine-trees 
in the mountains. The name has 
been recently applied to turme¬ 
ric and other yellow dyes ob¬ 
tained from the whites. 

1 tsi he, v. t., fr. itsi 5 to arouse 
another person. 

i tsi i, v. i. and adj. ; to be strong; 


11 
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physically strong; said of organ¬ 
ized beings. 

i tsi i ke, v. t. ; to strengthen ; 
strengthened. 

l tsi ka, adv. and adj. ; first, fore¬ 
most. 

l tsi ka ko a, adv.,fr. itsika; 
formerly, in the beginning, very 
long ago; used in reference to 
very remote past time. 

1 tsi ka ma hi dis, n.,fr. itsi¬ 
ka, ma, and hidi; one of the Hi- 
datsa names for their Deity, or 
object of greatest veneration, 
i tsi si pi sa, n.,fr. itsi and si- 
pisa; the Blackfoot Indians, 
i tsi ti, n.,fr. itsi; a foot-print, a 
track ; his, her, or its foot print, 
i tsi tsa <lu i, v. itsitsi; be¬ 
coming very bright, 
i tsi tsi, v.i.,adj.-, very bright, 
gleaming, resplendent, 
i tsi tsi ke, v. t. ; to cause to 
brighten ; made bright, 
l tski, v. i. ; to be large enough 
for a purpose, to contain, to ac¬ 
commodate ; said if it is desired 
to cut a pair of moccasins out of 
a piece of buckskin, and, on lay¬ 
ing on the pattern, the piece is 
found to be large enough, etc.— 
itskitats, it is not large enough, 
i tskl ti, n.,/r. i and tskiti; an 
instrument for shearing off, or 
cutting close, as a scissors. See 
maitskiti. 

i tsu a SII ka, n.,fr. suka; a 
horse. The meaning of the first 
three syllables is not now known. 
Some of the tribe think that the 
word was originally itsimasuka, 
the ‘ strong dog’ or ‘ strong beast 
of burden \ 

i tsu ka, n. ; a man’s or woman’s 
younger brother.—matsuka, my 


kad 

brother, ditsuka, or nitsuka, 
your brother. 

i tsu a su ka. See itsuasuka, 
which is sometimes pronounced 
thus. 

i tu di, v. i., adj .; containing pas, 
purulent, suppurating, 
i tu lii, n.; a dress, coat, or shirt; 
one’s own dress. — matidii, my 
coat, ditulii, your coat, 
i tu ka, same as itekoa. 
i tu pa, n .; any wild feline, par¬ 
ticularly the Canada lynx, Lynx 
canadensis. 

i tu pa ic ti a, ».,/r. itupa and 
ictia; the puma, Felis concolor. 
i tu pa pu zi, w.,/r. itupa and 
puzi; the red lynx, Lynx rnfus. 
i wa ki, same as imaki. 


k. 

ka, prep.‘, at; in; suffixed to 
nouns, it forms adverbs of place, 
ka, hypothetical word for daugh¬ 
ter. See ik&. 

ka, an adjective, or qualifying 
suffix, denoting quantity.—tua- 
ka, how much ? hidika (or hidi- 
kats), this much, so much, 
ka, 2d pers. of ke, an auxiliary 
suffix; to make ; to cause, 
ka’, v. i; to laugh, 
ka dci, v. i. ; to flee from, to run 
away. 

k«l da lia, v. t.,prob.fr. ki and 
ad alia; to kindle, 
ka da mi [-wi], v. t. ; to remem¬ 
ber, to recollect. 

ka da mi ke, r. t.; to cause to 
remember, to remind, 
ka da tsi, v. i. ; to be willing, 
ka d.l tsi ke, v. t. ; to cause to 
be willing, to persuade or induce. 
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ka de [kare], v. ; to vomit, 
ka de fi, v. i .; to have a desire 
to vomit, to feel .nausea, 
ka de ksa, to vomit excessively 
or continuously. 

ksi da, v. t. ; to ask for a gift, to 
beg. 

ka die ka [-pic-], n. ; light¬ 
ning. 

ka di ksa, v. t.,fr. kadi; to beg 
excessively, habitually, shame¬ 
lessly. 

ka df sta [-pi-], adj.) small; 
refers to size, not quantity or 
number. 

ka da stsi daa i, v.i.,fr. kadista; 

decreasing gradually in size, 
ka df sta de, adj.) almost small ; 

almost small enough, 
ka df sta di, adj.) very small, 
ka df sta ke, v. t. ; to cause to 
be small; decreased, diminished, 
ka df sta ksa, adj.) constantly 
small. 

ka df tska [-ri-],««?/.; to glisten, 
to shine brightly by reflected 
light. 

ka elf tska pa f-ri-], v. i. ; to 

stick; to adhere, as a glued or 
pasted surface. 

ka df tska pa he, v. t. ; to 

stick, to place in contact with an 
adhesive surface. 

ka df (ska pa ke, v. t. ; to 

cause to adhere, to apply an ad¬ 
hesive substance, 
ka dse, v. i. and t. ; to blow with 
the-mouth; to blow away, 
ka dil, n. ; a season of the year, 
a period of time marked by some 
naturafl phenomenon, 
ka du dil, adv .; during the sea¬ 
son. 

ka du he, n. ; an old woman, 
lie is an adjective signifying old, 


kar 

and kadu is, I doubt not, the 
original noun ; but I have never 
heard it without the adjective 
suffixed. See itaka and itakalie. 
ka e, v. t. ; to scratch with the 
nails. 

ksi lie, v. t. ; synon. dakahe. 
ka he, v. £.; to set free, to liber¬ 
ate. 

ka’ ke, v. t.,fr. ka ? ; to cause to 
laugh. — ka’ike, it makes him 
laugh. 

ka ke’ ki, v. i. ; to make a loud 
rattling or stamping noise, 
ka ki, v, i. ; to roll, as a wheel, 
ka ki lii, adj. ; round, circular, 
ka ki lii de, adj.-, almost circu¬ 
lar ; irregularly circular, 
ka ka lii ke, v. t. ; to make cir¬ 
cular ; to cause to be circular, 
ksi ksa, n. ; any large tuber, as 
the potato, wild artichoke, etc. 
ka’ ksa, v. ka’; to laugh 

excessively. 

ka kii i, n. ; a squash, 
ksi llli [-wi], same as korni, which 
is more common. 

ka suae ka, adj. ; tough, hard, 
and elastic. 

ka liilc ki su, adj.,/r. kamicka 
and isu; the name of a water- 
fowl, which sheds its quills on 
lakes. The quills are collected 
by the Indians on the leeward 
shores, split, dyed, and used in 
embroidery like porcupine quills. 
The name applies to both bird 
and quills. 

ksi mi he, same as komihe. 
ka pe, or kapi, verbal root; 
scratch, lacerate. See adakapi, 
dukapi, etc. 

ka ptsi, verbal root; nick, notch, 
ka rsi, same as kada. 
ka ra tsi, same as kadatsi. 
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ka ri sta. See kadista and its 
derivatives. 

ka ta ke, v. t. ; to turn iuside 
out; to roll up the sleeves, 
ka’ ti, adj . and adv. ; true, real; 

truly, really; exceedingly, 
ka ti a, adj. ; extended, as the 
arms in yawning, as the hands 
outspread. 

ka ti he, v. t. ; to extend, to 
stretch out. 

ka ti ke, v. t .; to change, or 
pour, from one vessel to another, 
katika. 

ka tsi, v. ; to make a buffalo-sur¬ 
round. 

ka tsi, v. i., adj .; to be extin¬ 
guished, as a light or a fire; to 
be cooled by being blown on 
with the mouth, or by being 
taken from the fire and set aside 
to cool. 

ka tsi he, v. i ., 3d pers.; to cool 
by blowing, etc.; to extinguish 
a light or a fire.—katsimats, I 
extinguish, katsidats, you ex¬ 
tinguish. 

ka tsii ka, adj.-, to be swollen 
and hardened, as a diseased 
joint, or a cicatrix on a tree, 
ka ii sta, adj.- small in quantity 
or number. 

ka ii sta—ah" pi, n., adj.,fr. 
kausta and alipi; a small part 
or portion; fractional, 
ka ii sta de, adj. ; almost too 
few. 

ka ii sta di, adj. ; very few; a 
very small quantity, 
ka u sta clu i, v. i. ; decreasing 
in number or quantity, 
ka ii sta ke, v. t.-, to cause to 
decrease in number or quantity; 
reduced in numbers, 
ka wic ka, adj., same as kamic- 


kia 

ka, and a more common pronun¬ 
ciation than the latter, 
ka wic ki sii, n., same as karnic- 
kisu. 

ka za, a diminutive of limited 
use applied to about twenty 
words of the language, 
ka zi, same as kaza. 
ke, v. t. ; to give away, to present, 
ke, v. t.; to scratch, as in reliev¬ 
ing an itchy sensation; synon. 
with kae, of which it may be a 
contraction. 

ke, a suffix to verbs, adjectives, 
etc., or a verb auxiliary; to 
make, to cause; to change con¬ 
dition ; to use as. Where ke is 
suffixed, ki is commonly prefixed. 
In the sense of “ to use as ”, it is 
added to nouns; and the words 
thus formed may be used as 
nouns; as, makadistake, a doll, 
from makadista, a child; midu- 
liake, a pop gun, from midulia, a 
gun. 

ki, v. t .; to bear on the back; to 
carry a heavy load, 
ki, an intensifying prefix to verbs 
denoting that the action is done 
forcibly, completely, frequently, 
under circumstances of difficulty, 
etc. ki often merely strength¬ 
ens without altering the mean¬ 
ing—the intensified word requir¬ 
ing no separate definition; but 
in other cases it totally changes 
the significance. 

ki, an interjection, used when 
something false or absurd is 
heard. 

ki a a ti, r. t.,fr. aati; to hit 
severely with a missile, 
ki a (lft (1 «i i, v. i.,fr. adadui; 
becoming rapidly and exceed¬ 
ingly painful. 
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ki a da lia, v. i.,fr. adalia; to 
be burned up, consumed by fire, 
ki a da lia ke, v. t.; to cause to 
be consumed by fire; to burn up, 
to reduce to ashes, 
ki a da lia pe, v. t.,fr. adalia- 
pe *, to kick severely, 
ki ft (la lie lie, v. t.,fr. adalielie; 
to hold securely. 

ki a (la lie se, v. adaliese; 

to tear to pieces with the foot, 
ki a da lid lii, intensive form of 
adaliolii. 

ki a (lit lipi ke, synon. with 
adaUpike. 

ki a da liii e, v. t.,fr. adaliu; to 
overthrow completely, or by 
kicking violently, 
ki a da ki\ pe, v. t.,fr. adakape; 
to scratch vigorously with the 
paws; said when an animal 
tears up the ground by scratch¬ 
ing. 

ki a da ki de, v. t.,fr. adakide; 
to push completely away with 
the fooi. 

ki a (la ka ti, v. i.,fr. a'dakiti; 
said of a wide stretch of coun¬ 
try, that has been thoroughly 
cleared by fire. 

ki a da mi di, v. t., intensive of 
ad am id i. 

ki a da pa pa dti i ,v.i.,fr. 
adapapi; becoming rapidly and 
extensively scorched, 
ki a da pa pi, intensive of ada¬ 
papi. 

ki a da pa pi ke, v. t. ; to cause 
to be extensively scorched or 
chapped. 

ki a (la pe, v. t.,fr. adape; to 
kick angrily or repeatedly, 
ki a da su ki, v. t.,fr. adasuki; 
to completely erase with the 
foot. 
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ki a da ta pi, v. t.,fr. adatapi; 
to squeeze severely under foot. 

ki a da te, v. i, intensive form of 
adate. 

ki a da te he, v. t.,fr . adatehe; 
to kill a number by trampling, 
to kill a brood of young birds 
by accidentally stepping on 
them, to trample a number of 
insects to death. 

ki a da to’ ti, v. t.,fr. adato’ti; 
to shake vigorously or entirely 
with the foot. 

ki a da tsa ki, v. t.,fr. adatsa- 
ki; to divide a thick body rap¬ 
idly by fire. 

ki a da tska pi, v. i., intensive 
form of adatskapi. 

ki a da tsku a du i, v. i.,fr. 
adatskuadui; becoming wet 
throughout. 

ki a da tsku i, v. i.,fr. ada- 
tskui; entirely wet, etc. 

ki a da tsku i ke, v. t; to 

moisten thoroughly or rapidly. 

ki a de, v.,fr. ade; to pain ex¬ 
ceedingly. 

ki a de a du i, v. i. ; becoming 
very sultry. 

ki a de he, v. t. ; to be very an¬ 
gry; to become suddenly very 
angry. 

ki a de ke, v. t. ; to make ex¬ 
ceedingly painful, etc. 

ki a (le tsi, adj. ; to be possessed 
of admirable qualities, to be 
brave, skilful, intelligent, inge¬ 
nious, enduring, etc.; to be 
skilled in any particular art or 
calling. 

kl a de tsi ke, v. t. ; to cause to 
be brave, enduring, or skilful; 
to instruct thoroughly in any 
art. 

kl a di a sa dsi ke, v. t.,fr. adi- 
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asadsike; to impoverish greatly, 
to render destitute, 
ki a di i ta du i, v. t.,fr. adiiti; 

becoming ravenously hungry, 
ki a di i ti, intensive of adiiti. 

ki a di 1 ti ke, v. t. ; to starve ; 

to deprive of food, 
ki a du a du i, v. i.,fr. aduadui; 
becoming entirely or excessively 
bitter. 

ki a du i, v. i.,fr. adui; entirely 
bitter. 

ki a du i ke, v. t. ; to render 
completely or exceedingly bitter 
or pungent. 

ki a Ini ke, v. t.,fr. ahuke; to 
multiply rapidly, to increase 
largely and rapidly ; to increase 
every one of a number of ob¬ 
jects. 

ki a lid e, v. t.,fr. alioe; to con¬ 
ceal carefully or completely ; to 
conceal all. 

ki a ka tipi, v. t.,fr. akalipi; to 
step completely over a wide 
space ; to cross a chasm success¬ 
fully but with difficulty, 
ki a ka iua lie, v. t ., intensive 
form o/akamahe. 
ki a ka ma lie ke, v. t. ; to di¬ 
vide completely into six equal 
parts. 

ki a ka ma ke, divided into six 
equal parts. 

ki a ka pe, v. t.,fr. akape; to 
court assiduously, 
ki ak 7 de, v. t.,fr. akde ; to seize 
aud bear off; to carry to a dis¬ 
tance; to carry the entire of any¬ 
thing away. 

ki ak 7 hu, v. t.,fr. akhu; to bring 
with difficulty, or from a dis¬ 
tance ; to bring all. 
ki a ki ka he, v. t.,fr. akikahe; 
said when something is captured 
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and brought from a distance ; as 
when a war-party brings home a 
prize in haste and danger, but in 
triumph. 

ki st ki Isa, v. t.,fr . akitsa; to 
miss widely; to miss at every 
trial. 

ki ak' si e, v. t.,fr. aksie; to 
hold firmly. 

ki ak 7 su e, v. t.,fr. aksue; to 
spit on repeatedly. 

ki ak 7 tsi se, v. t.,fr. aktsisg; to 
look long or scrutinizingly 
through a door or window. 

ki a ma lid ka, v. i. y fr. amalio- 
ka; to be far within ; deep un¬ 
der ground. 

ki a ma 2io ka ke, v. t. ; to 

place far within ; to put all in. 

ki a nisi ki, v.i. ; to remain sit¬ 
ting long or steadily. 

ki a iua ki ke, v. t.,fr. araa- 
kike. 

ki a nisi tsa ki, v. i., intensive 
form of amatsaki. 

ki a nisi tsa ki ke, r. t; to 
soil entirely with earth ; to soil 
all of a number of objects with 
earth. 

ki a psi di, r. i.,fr. apadi; to 
grow vigorously. 

ki a psi d i ke, v. t. ; to cause to 
grow vigorously; to cause all to 
grow. 

ki si pi ke, v. t.,fr. apike; to 
place together closely or contin¬ 
uously. 

ki a tsi di, v. i.,fr. atadi; to go 
out aud remain out; said, too, 
when a number of individuals go 
out from a house. 

ki a tsi di ke, r. t. ; to cause to 
go out, etc. 

ki a td ki ke, r. f.,/r. atakike, 
to render completely white. 
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ki a ta zi ko a, r.»., intensive 
of atazikoa. 

ki a te, i,/r. ate; to come into 
full view; to come siiddenly into 
full view. 

ki a te lie, v. t. ; to present im¬ 
mediately to full view, 
ki a te he ke, v. t. ; to cause to 
appear entirely ; to exhibit all of 
a number of objects, 
ki a tska, intensive form of atsk&. 
ki a tska dn i, v. i.,/r. atska- 
d ui; becoming rapidly very fierce, 
ki h tska ke, v.t; to persist¬ 
ently aggravate to fierceness, 
ki (la, n. ; a husband, 
ki da he, v. t.,fr. kida and he; 
to marry; said of the woman, if 
the marriage is informal or 
against parental consent, 
ki da he, v., same as kiduhe, 
which is more common, 
ki da he ka’ ti ke, v. t., inten¬ 
sive form of daheka 7 tike. 
ki da lid pe si, v. i.,fr. daliape- 
si; to rise perpendicularly to a 
great height; to extend perpen¬ 
dicularly to a great length, 
ki da list pe si ke, v. t. ; to 
cause to be perpendicular to a 
great height or length, 
ks da lid pi, v. t.,fr. daliapi; to 
peel entirely, to strip a tree 
bare. 

ki da lie si ,v.i.,fr. daliesi; torn 
to shreds with teeth, 
ki da he si ke, v. t. ; to cause to 
be torn to shreds with teeth, 
ki da lii se, v. £., prob.fr. ki and 
adSliise ; to forget.—makidalii- 
sets, I forget, dakidaliisets, you 
forget, kidaliisets, it is forgot¬ 
ten. 

ki da lii pi, v. i, intensive form 
of daliipi. 
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ki da lipa, r. t.,fr. dalipa; to 
embrace, to hug. 

ki da lilt e, v. t.,fr. daliue; to 
spill or overset completely and 
forcibly. 

ki da lilt pi, v. t.,fr. daliupi; to 
drink or absorb a large amount 
completely and rapidly. 

ki da ka he, v. t.,fr. dakahe; to 
stretch completely out. 

ki da ka hi si, v. t.,fr. dakahb 
si; to carry in the arms; to hold 
long in the arms. 

ki dak a lid lii, v. t.,fr. daka- 
liolii ; to break completely across 
with a blow; to break some¬ 
thing large, or to break a num¬ 
ber of objects across with a 
blow. 

ki dak a ki ti, v. t.,fr. dakaki- 
ti; to scrape the hair entirely 
away. 

ki dak a mi di, v. t.,fr. daka- 
midi; to turn completely by 
force; to twill tightly by sudden 
force. 

ki dak a isai di ke, t; to 

cause to turn completely by sud¬ 
den force. 

ki dak a mi tsi, v. t.,fr. daka- 
mitsi; to mince completely, to 
chop fine all that is given to be 
chopped. 

ki dak a pa ki, v. i.,fr. daka- 
paki; to bloom fully ; to expand 
numerous blossoms. 

ki da ka pe, v. intensive form 

of dakape. 

kida ka pi, v. t .; to pick out, to 
cull, to separate; to pick grain 
from chaff, stones from coffee, 
etc. 

kida ka pi lii, v.,fr. dakapilii; 
to float well or continuously. 

ki da ka pi lii ke, v. t .; to 
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cause to float continuously; to 
cause all to float. 

ki da ka ptsi, v. i.,fr. dakaptsi ; 
covered with uicks or tallies. 

ki da ka pit si, v. L,fr. daka- 
pusi; greatly inflated; perma¬ 
nently inflated. 

ki da ka pu si ke, v. i. ; to in¬ 
flate extensively or permanently. 

ki dak' a ta, v. t.,fr. dakata; to 
smash completely; to smash and 
resmasb. 

ki dak a ta Ki, v. i, intensive 
form of dakatalii. 

ki da-ka’ ti, n.,fr. kida and 
ka’ti; a first husband. 

ki dak a to’ ti, v. t.,fr. d&ka- 
to’ti; to shake repeatedly or con¬ 
tinuously with force suddenly 
applied. 

ki dak a wi di, same as kids&ka- 
midi. 

ki dak a wi tsi, same as kida- 
ka mi tsi. 

ki da kl ti, v. i.,fr. dakiti and 
nearly synonymous with it, but 
more commonly used. 

ki dak S& ki, v. t.,fr. dhksaki; 
to wound repeatedly or severely 
by throwing missiles. 

ki dak' si, v. t. ; to bundle se¬ 
curely or completely. 

ki dak si pi, v. L, intensive form 
of daksipi. 

ki dak si pi ke, v. k; to cause 
to be much later. 

ki dak tsi de, v. t.,fr. dhkthde; 
to drive hard; to nail securely 
or completely. 

ki dak tssi da ke, v. t. ; synon. 
with daktsadake. 

ki dak tsd ki, v. t.,fr. d&ktsa- 
ki; to chop all up ;. to chop into 
numerous pieces. 

ki dak tssi ti, v. t.,fr. d&ktsa- 
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ti; to impale securely or fre- 
| quently. 

ki dak tsi, v. *., ? fr. dhktsia; 
to settle as water; also kidak- 
tsio. 

ki dak tsi a du i, v. i. ; increas¬ 
ing rapidly and greatlyin weight, 
ki dak tsi a ke, v. t., intensive 
form o/daktsiake. 
ki dak tsi ke, v.Jr. daktsike; 
j to contiuue, remain, or follow one 
another, in single file; said of 
the motion of a flock of wild- 
geese, or of a band of antelope 
running after their leader, 
ki dak tsii ti, v. t.,fr. daktsuti; 

to braid completely, 
ki dak li fli, v. t.,fr. dakudi; to 
fan ; a form more commonly em¬ 
ployed than dakudi. 
ki dak u dsi, v. t.,fr. dakudsi; 
to swing vigorously or continu¬ 
ously. 

ki dak It dsi ke, v. t. ; to cause 
to oscillate continuously, 
ki dak u liti, intensive form of 
dakuliti. 

ki dak u liti ke, v. to de¬ 
crease greatly or rapidly in 
weight. 

ki da mi he ke [4- kinawi- 

hekej, v. t.,fr. damiheke; to 
divide completely into three 
equal parts; divided equally in 
three. 

ki dsi mi ke, same as kidami- 
heke. 

ki da mi tsi, v. intensive form 

of damitsi. 

ki da mo ki, v. i.; to ebb away, 
to sink down, to fall as a river. 

ki da mu ke fki list wuke], 

v.,fr. damuke; to ( eepen great¬ 
ly, rapidly, or throughout, 
ki <lsi pe, v. t., fr. dape; to de- 
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vour by tearing, to tear meat 
with the teeth and devour it. 
ki da psii ti, v.t., intensive form 
o/dapsuti. 

ki dsi sa, v. t, fr. dasa; to cut 
extensively or severely with the 
teeth. 

ki da si pi, v. t.,fr. dasipi; to 
untie completely with the teeth, 
ki dsi skti, v. t.,fr. dasku; to 
take out with the teeth some¬ 
thing difficult to extract, 
ki dsi ste, v. t.,fr. daste; to com¬ 
minute completely, 
ki da’ ta de sa, v. i.,fr. da’ta- 
desa ; to be completely inconsid¬ 
erate, etc. 

ki da’ ta de sa ke, v. t; to 

cause to be inconsiderate, etc. 
ki da’ ta lie pi, v. i.,fr. da’ta- 
liepi; to be thoroughly lazy, or 
always lazy. 

ki da’ ta lie pi ke, v. t. ; to 

cause to be lazy. 

ki da’ ta i si a, v. i.,fr. da’tai- 
sia ; to be miserable or despond- | 
ent; to be continually unhappy, j 
sorry or ill tempered; said too of | 
a number of individuals who are | 
unhappy. 

ka da’ ta i si a du i, v. i. ; be¬ 
coming very unhappy, misera- 
* ble, etc. 

ki da’ ta i si a ke, v. t. ; to 

make constantly unhappy, etc. 
ki da ta pi, v. #., intensive form ' 
of datapi. 

ki da’ ta tsd ki, v. i.,fr. da ? ta- 
tsaki; to be very happy ; con¬ 
stantly happy. 

ki da’ ta tsa ki ki, v.t .; to 

render very happy; to make all 
happy. 

ki da’ ta tso ki, v. i ., intensive 
form of da’tatsoki. 
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ki da’ ta tso ki ke, v. t. ; to 

render very resolute; to inspire 
all with resolution, 
ki da to’ ti, v. t.,fr. dato’ti; to 
skake vigorously in the mouth ; 
to worry to death by shaking in 
the mouth. 

ki da tsa, v. t.,fr. datsa; to bite 
severely or repeatedly, 
ki da tsa ti, v. t.,fr. datsati, and 
nearly or quite synonymous, 
ki da tsf pi, v. t.,fr. datsipi; to 
lick repeatedly and continuous¬ 
ly ; to lick all over, 
ki da tsksi pi, v. t., intensive 
of datskapi. 

ki da tsksi ti, v. t.,fr. datskati; 
to leak through a large orifice ; 
to leak rapidly or entirely away, 
ka da tso pe, v.,fr. datsope; to 
kiss.—makidatsope, I kiss, da- 
kidatsope, you kiss. See ikida- 
tsope. 

ki da tsii ki, v. t ., intensive form 
of datsuki. 

ki da wo ki, same as kidamoki. 
ki de, verbal root; push; trans¬ 
fix, impale. 

ki de, v. i., ?fr. de; to fly. 
j ki de ak de, v. t, comp, e/kide 
and akde; to fly off with; to bear 
off flying, as an eagle with its 
prey. 

ki de e, v. i., same as kide; to fly. 
ki de sa, v. i., intensive form of 
desa. 

ki de sa dsi, v. t.,fr. kid&si and 
adsi; to like very much; to love, 
but not dearly. 

ki de sa ke [kmesake], v. t., 

fr. desake; to destroy, extermi¬ 
nate, banish, annul, abrogate; 
to cure a disease completely, etc. 
ki dfe' si, v. t. ; to love; said of 
the affection existing between 
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parent and child, husband and 
wife. 

ki dfe' ta, v. t. ; to fancy, to ad¬ 
mire. 

ki de ta dsi, v. t ., to admire, but 
not greatly. 

ki di, v. t.,?fr. di; to search for 
any person or thing, to go for 
game, to pursue, to seek, kiki- 
di is more commonly used. 

ki di e, v. ; to mount a horse; to 
ride on horseback. 

ki di e, v. i. ; to be greatly terri¬ 
fied. 

ki di ki, v. t.,fr. diki; to strike 
repeatedly. 

ki di si, v. disi; to dance. 

ki do pa he ke, v. t.,fr. dopa- 
heke; to divide completely into 
two equal parts; divided equally 
in two. 

ki do pa ke, v. t ., synon. kido- 
paheke. 

ki du e tsa pi ke, v. due- 
tsapike; to divide into nine equal 
parts. 

ki du ha, imperative of kiduhe; 
arise 5 said if the person is re¬ 
cumbent, not sitting. See duha 
and duhe. 

ki du ha ku te, »., adv.,fr. ki- 
duha; early morning, time to 
rise. 

ki du ha ku te du, adv.,fr. ki- 
duhakute; during the early 
morning. 

ki du he, v. t. ; to arise from a 
recumbent posture; to lift out ot. 

ki (lit hi, v. i.; arisen; standing. 

ki du hi ke, v. t. ; to cause or 
assist to arise from a recumbent 
posture. 

ki du lia, v. t .; to spread out on 
the ground; to spread to dry; 
to spread bedding. 
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ki du lisi dfe', v. i .; to rake; to 
clean thoroughly by raking. 

ki du liS de, v. t., intensive form 
of duMde. 

ki du lie mi, v. i., to settle down, 
as a river; to dry up; to become 
shallow. 

ki du lie se, v. t.,fr. duliese; to 
tear to pieces. 

ki du lie wi, same as kiduhemi. 

ki du ho hi, v.,fr. duliolii; to 
break, or to be broken complete¬ 
ly across. 

ki du lio hi ke, v. t; to cause 
to be completely broken. 

ki du lio ki, v. t.,fr. dulioki; to 
comb out, to comb completely or 
thoroughly. 

ki du lipi, v. t.,fr. dulipi; to 
take down something that is 
hanging high. 

ki du ka pi, v. t.,fr. dukapi; to 
lacerate extensively or severely. 

ki du ki ti, v. t ., intensive of du- 
kiti. 

ki du ku ti, v. t .; pluck out ex¬ 
tensively. 

ki du 111a hi ta, v. i.,fr. durna- 
liita; to ride or move repeatedly 
and rapidly back and forth. 

ki du 111a hi ta-ti di e, v.; to 

run or ride back and forth, as is 
done when one man alone makes 
a war-signal. 

ki du mi [+ -wi], v. t.; to 
count. 

ki du nil di, r. t.,fr. durnidi; to 
twill thoroughly. 

ki du mi ha [-wflia], intensive 
form o/dumilia. • 

ki d u »a, v. t. y fr. dusa; to place 
in security, to store or put away 
with care. 

ki du si pi, v. t.,fr. dusipi; to 
open widely or completely. 
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ki dii ske, v. t.,fr. duske; to 
open a door or lid widely, 
ki (lit sii ki, v. t.,fr. dusuki; to 
wash entirely or thoroughly by 
rubbing. 

ki du ta 9 v.jfr. duta; to burst 
violently, to fly to pieces, 
ki da ta pi, v. t.,fr. dutapi; to 
squeeze long and hard., 
ki du til ti, v. t., intensive of 
dntati. 

ki dll ti, v. £., fr. duti; to eat up; 
to devour, to eat all; said also if 
you speak of eating an animal 
still living, couveyiug the idea 
that you will both kill and eat. 
ki du to’ ti, v. t.yfr. dnto’ti; to 
cover by sprinkliug; to exhaust 
by dredging or sprinkliug. 
ki du tsa da, v.,fr. dutsada; to 
slide far or rapidly, 
ki du t*;i ki, r. t.,fr. dutsaki; to 
dissever completely and repeat¬ 
edly. 

ki du tsa ti,/r. dutsati; to im¬ 
pale securely. 

ki dll tse, v. t.,fr. dutse; to take 
off under difficulties; to take 
and hold securely, 
ki du tsi pi, v. t.,fr. dutsipi; to 
completely untie anything se¬ 
cured by hard and numerous 
knots. 

ki du tsi si, v. t.fr. dutsisi ; to 
sprink back, to regaiu suddenly 
and completely the original posi¬ 
tion when released from a bend¬ 
ing pressure. 

ki du tsi li, v. t., fr. dutsiti i to 
raze to the ground, to completely 
destroy a building, 
ki du tska pi, r. t., fr. dutska- 
pi; to pinch severely or repeat¬ 
edly. 

ki du tskl si, v. t.,fr. dutskisi; 
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to wash thoroughly, to wash 
clean ; to wash all that is given 
to be washed. 

ki du tskl ti, v. t, intensive form 
o/dutskiti. 

ki du tskii pi, v. t.,fr. dutsku- 
pi; to bend in several places; to 
fold repeatedly. 

ki du tsu ki, v. t., fr. dutsuki; 
to knead the abdomen long and 
vigorously. 

ki du wa lii ta, v. i., same as 
kidumaliita. 

ki du wl di, v. t., same as kidu- 
midi. 

ki e, v. t. ; to fear, 
ki ha he ta, v. t., intensive of ha- 
beta. 

ki ha lipi, v. i.,fr. iialipi; to 
sneeze repeatedly, 
ki ha lipi ke, v. t. ; to cause to 
sneeze hard or repeatedly, 
ki ha ka’ ti ke, v. t.,fr. haka’- 
tike; to completely and sudden¬ 
ly arrest progress, 
ki ha ka tsi, v, t.,fr. hakatsi; 
to butcher completely, to cut up 
all the meat killed, 
ki ha pa ke, v. t.,fr. hapakej 
to render very cold, or cold 
throughout; chilled, frozen, 
ki lia’ pe sa du i, v. i., intensive 
form of ba’pesadui. 
ki ha’pe se, v. i.,fr. ha’pese; 
completely dark. 

ki ha’ pe se ke, v. t. ; to com¬ 
pletely exclude light, 
ki ha si si, v.i.,fr. hasisi; to 
smart severely. 

ki ha si si ke, v. t. ; to cause to 
smart extensively or severely, 
ki ha tsl te, v. t., intensive form 
of hatsite. 

ki ha tska du i, v. i.,fr. hatska- 
dui; increasing rapidly in length. 
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ki hit tski ke, v. t. ; to lengthen 
rapidly and greatly; greatly 
lengthened. 

ki hi ke, v.,fr. hike; entirely 
drunk up. 

ki hi §a dsi, v. hisadsi; to 
be completely reddish, 
ki hi sa dsi ke, v. t. ; to dye 
throughout of a dull red color, 
ki hi' si ke, v. t ., fr. disike; to 
dye red; to dye the entire of 
anything red. 

ki hi si sa flu i, v. t ., intensive 
o/bisisadui. 

ki hi si si ke, v. t. ; to cause to 
assume a reddish hue rapidly or 
throughout. 

ki hi ta du i, v. i-,fr. hitadui; 

rapidly increasing in speed, 
ki hi ta ke, v. t.,fr. hitake; to 
accelerate motion greatly ; to in¬ 
crease the speed of a number of 
objects. 

ki ho’ pa du i, v. i., intensive 
form of ho’padui; more common¬ 
ly used than the simple form, 
ki ho p«l se, v. t.,fr. hopase; to 
horrify; to horrify all. 
ki ho’ i>i ke, v. t.,fr. bo’pike; 
to riddle, to perforate in many 
places. 

ki hu, t., comp. of ki and hu; 
to come with a load; to come 
bearing on the back, 
ki hit a, v. i.,fr. hua; to cough 
repeatedly or severely, 
ki hik a ke, v. t. ; to cause to 
cough repeatedly, 
ki lia, n.; the paunch, the stom¬ 
ach or stomachs of an animal, 
ki lia a du pi da lipa, n.,fr. 
kilia, adu, and pidalipa; the ru¬ 
men or lirst slomach of a rumi¬ 
nant. 

ki lia da lii ke, v. t.,fr. liada- 
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Hike; to starve completely, to 
make very lean ; to make a num¬ 
ber lean. 

ki lia da lii ksa ke, v. t., in¬ 
tensive form of b&daliiksake. 

ki lia lia du i, r.i.,/r.haliadui; 
becoming completely rough. 

ki lia lii, v. i.,fr. lialii; to be en¬ 
tirely or completely striped. 

ki lia lii ke, v. t. ; to cover with 
parallel bauds; completely 
striped. 

ki lia liii a ke, v. t., intensive of 
lialiuake. 

ki lia ka du i, v. £.; used the 
same as liakadui, but more com¬ 
monly ; said of a healing sore, 
etc. 

ki lia ka he ta, v. i., intensive 
form o/liakaheta. 

# ki lia ka ke, v. t.,fr. liaka* 
ke; to render a large surface 
itchy. 

ki lia kii pa du i,v. i.; becom¬ 
ing extensively furrowed. 

ki lia kli pi. v. i.,fr. liakupi; 
extensively iurrowed, furrowed 
over the entire surface. 

ki lia lai pi ke, v. 1 .; to mark 
the eutire surface with furrows; 
completely furrowed. 

ki lia 111a dsi ke, v. t.,fr. lia- 
madsi; to cause to appear much 
branched; to depict as very 
branching. 

ki list mi ke, r. t.,fr. liamike; 
to make entirely diverging or 
scattering. 

ki list pa dui, v. i.,fr. liapadui; 
weariug thin throughout, or in 
numerous places. 

ki lia pa ti, r. i., intensive o/lia- 
pa< i. 

ki lia pa ii he, v. i. ; to eat to 
1 complete satiety. 
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ki lia pit ti ksa, v. i .; synon. | 
with liapatiksa. 

ki lia p^i ti ksa ke, v. t .; to 

gorge, to glut; to feed a number 
of persons to excess, 
ki lid pi he, v. t..fr. liapihe; to 
lose hopelessly; to lose all. 
ki ha pi ke, v. liapike; to 
scrape or wear thin throughout, 
ki lia 7 pi ke, v. L; hopelessly 
lost; all lost. 

ki lia' pi ksa. See liapiksa. 
ki lid pi ksa, synon. with liapi¬ 
ksa. 

ki lia pi ksa ke,r. f.; to scrape, 
wear, or rub to thinness the en¬ 
tire of a skin or other such arti¬ 
cle. 

ki liiii ta ta ki, fr. liatataki, and 
nearly or quite synonymous, 
ki lili ta ta ki ke, intensive 
form of liatatakike. 
ki lia tsa, n.,fr. kilia and itsa, 
lit.,, They Refused the Paunch; the 
Crow Indians. Lewis and Clarke 
spell this “ kee-heet-sas” on their 
map, and speak of a portion of 
the Crows as “ Paunch Indians”. 
(See Lewis and Clarke, p. 96). 
For the origin of this name see 
a preceding page of this work, 
ki list wi ke, same as kiliamike. 
ki lie mi ke, v. t., intensive of 
liemike, but more commonly 
used. 

ki lie mi ksa ke, v. t.,fr. lie- 
miksa; to cause to be constantly 
very lonesome or melancholy; to 
make a number lonesome, 
ki lie pi, v. i.,fr. liepi; entirely 
shallow. 

ki lie pi ke, v. t .; to make en¬ 
tirely shallow, to leave no deep 
part; dried or drained to shal¬ 
lowness. 


kii 

ki lie wi ke, same as kiliemike. 
ki lii di a du i, v.i.,fr. liidia; 
becoming rapidly or extensively 
itchy or sensitive, 
ki lii di a ke, v. t .; to cause to 
be entirely or extensively sensi¬ 
tive or itchy. 

ki lii di a ksa, v. i .; denoting 
itching, constant or excessive, 
over the entire surface or afflict¬ 
ing a number. 

ki lii di d ksa ke, v. t. ; to 

cause constant extensive itch¬ 
ing, etc. 

ki lii e ke, v. f., intensive of lii- 
eke. 

ki lii pi, v. i.,fr. liipi; entirely 
wrinkled. 

ki lii pi ke, v. t. ; to make en¬ 
tirely wrinkled. 

ki lid ka di ti, intensive (and 
common) form o/liokaditi. 
ki lio pd se, v. t.,fr. liop&se; to 
occasion general terror, 
ki lio pa si ke, v. t ; to cause 
general or continued alarm, 
ki lio ta ka dsi ke, v. t.,fr. 
iliotakadsi; to change to a whit¬ 
ish color. 

ki lio ta k» du i, v. i.,fr.f&o- 
takadui; whitening throughout, 
ki lio ta ki ke, v. t.,fr. iliota- 
kike; to bleach uniformly 
throughout; to paint entirely 
white; whitened, bleached, 
kl fin, num. adj .; five, 
ki fill a lie, v. t. ; to make five; 
made into five. 

ki liu a he ke, v. t. ; to divide 
into five parts; divided into five 
parts. 

ki liu a ke, v. t ., synon. with ki- 
liuaheke. 

ki ic tl a, v. i.jfr. ictia (intensive 
form). 
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ki ic ti si du i, v. i. ; increasing 
rapidly or greatly. 

ki ic ti a ke, v. t. ; to cause to 
be enlarged greatly or through¬ 
out ; to increase several objects. 

ki i da mi ke [-nawi-], v. t., 
fr. idamike, and of similar mean¬ 
ing. 

ki i di a lii, v. i., fr. idiaMi; to 
sigh repeatedly. 

ki i di pst dll i, v. i.,fr. idipa- 
dui, and used synonymously. 

ki i di pi, v. i, intensive form of 
idipi. 

ki i di pi ke, v. t.yfr. idipike; 
to fatten rapidly; to fatten a 
number. 

ki i di pi ksa ke, v. t. ; to make 
constantly fat. 

ki i di tsi i si a ke, v. t. See 

iditsiisiake. 

ki i di tsi ke, v. t, intensive of 
iditsike; nearly or quite similar 
in meaning to the simple form. 

ki i di tsi tsa ki ke, v. t. See 

iditsitsakike. 

ki i do pa du ke, v. t.,fr. ido- 
paduke; to change to the second 
order or position, to change from 
some other position and place 
second. 

kii do pa ke, v. t .; to make sec¬ 
ond ; to change to second. 

ki i hsi ke, v. t.,fr. ihake; to 
make entirely different, to change 
all attributes. 

ki i list tsa ki, v. t.,/r. iliatsaki; 
stained extensively with dirt. 

ki i lisi tsa ki ke, v. t. ; to stain 
completely or extensively with 
dirt. 

ki i lio a de, v. i.,fr. ilioade; to 
be severely sick; said, too, of a 
number suffering from an epi¬ 
demic. 


kii 

ki i lio a de ke, v. t. ; to make 

sick; sickened. 

ki i ko ki, v. t.,fr. ikoki; to 
hang up high or securely, 
ki i kii pa, v. t.,fr. ikupa; to 
accompany closely or continu¬ 
ally. 

ki i kit’ pa, v. t, intensive form 
o/ikiVpa. 

ki i kti’ pa clsi, v. f , intensive 
of iku’padsi. 

ki i ku’ psa, dsi ke, v. t. ; to 

cause to dislike. 

ki i kit" pa ke, v. t. ; to cause 
to hate. 

ki i ilia lipi, v. i.,fr. imalipi; 
set completely. 

ki I mi a, v. i.,fr. imia; to cry 
long or frequently; to mourn by 
crying. 

ki i mi a ke, v. t. ; to cause to 
cry long, etc. 

ki I psa ki, v. t.,fr. ipsaki; to 
conceal or screen completely, 
ki i si a, v. L, intensive form of 
isia. 

ki i si :i du i, v. i. ; deteriorat¬ 
ing greatly. 

ki i si st du i ke, v. t. ; to cause 
a rapid progressive deteriora¬ 
tion. 

ki i si a ke, v. t. ; to make bad, 
to change from good to bad; 
greatly damaged ; all damaged, 
ki i to di ke, intensive of ito- 
dike. 

ki i to pa du ke, ^ v. t.; to place 
ki i Id pa ke, 1 fourth; to 
cause to be fourth. See itopake. 
ki i tsi i ke, v. t.,fr. itsiike; to 
strengthen completely, 
ki l tsi ka ke, r. t.,fr. itsika; to 
cause to be first; placed first, 
ki i tsi tsi, r. i., intensive o/itsi- 
tsi; gleaming continuously. 
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ki i tsl tsi ke, v. t. ; to cause to ) 
gleam. 

ki 1 tski ke, v. t. y fr. itski; to 
make large enough, 
ki i tu di, v. itudi ; suppu¬ 
rating extensively ; said of large 
or numerous abscesses, 
ki i tu di ke, v. t ; to cause ex¬ 
tensive suppuration, 
ki ka da mi, v. t.,fr. kadami; 
to remember after having long 
forgotten; to remember com¬ 
pletely. 

ki ka dsV tsi ke, v. t,fr. kada- 
tsi; to cause to be willing, 
ki ka de, v. £., intensive o/kade; 
to vomit all up. 

ki ka de ke, v. t. ; to cause to 
vomit. 

ki ksi da, v. t,/r. kadi; to beg 
repeatedly, to importune ; to beg 
all away. 

ki ka di sta, v. i., intensive of 
kadista. 

ki ka di sta <lu I, v. i. ; dwin¬ 
dling rapidly. 

ki ka di sta ke, v. t. ; synon. 
with kadistake, and more com¬ 
monly used. 

ki ka di tska, v.i.,fr. kaditska; 
to glisten continuously or over 
an extensive surface, 
ki ka di tska ke, v. t. ; to cause 
to glisten ; made to glisten, 
ki ka dX tska pa, v.i.,fr . kadi- 
tskapa ; to adhere firmly over a 
large surface. 

ki ka di tska pa ke, v. t. ; to 

cause to adhere, etc. 
ki ka dse, intensive of kadse. 
ki ka ke’ ki, v. i.,fr. kake’ki ; 
to make a continuous rattling 
noise. 

ki ka, ki, v. t. ; to sew ; to join 
by sewing. 


kik 

ki ka ki lia <Iti i, v. i.,fr. kaki- 
lii;, assuming a circular form, 
ki ka ki lii ke, v. t .; to cause 
to be entirely or permanently 
circular. 

ki kd ta ki, v. £.; to turn com- 
pletely inside out. 
ki ka ti he, v. t, intensive of ka- 
tihe. 

ki ka ti ke, v. i.,fr. katike; to 
pour all from one vessel to an¬ 
other, to empty one vessel into 
another or others, 
ki ka tsi, v. i.,fr. katsi; com¬ 
pletely cooled; said, too, of a 
number of objects which have 
been cooled or extinguished, 
ki ka tsi ke, v. t .; to cool com¬ 
pletely ; to cool a number, 
ki ka tsii ka, v. i, intensive oj 
katsuka. 

ki ka tsu ka ke, v. t .; to cause 
to be swelled and hardened, 
ki ka u sta du i, v. i.,fr. kau- 
stadui; decreasing greatly and 
rapidly in number or quantity, 
ki ka ii sta ke, nearly synony¬ 
mous with kaustake, but more 
commonly used, 
ki ke, v. t .; to resemble, 
ki ke, v. t,,fr. ke; to scratch 
back and forth ; to scratch re¬ 
peatedly or severely, 
ki ki di, v. t.,fr. kidi; to hunt, 
to seek and pursue, 
ki ki Hu a lie ke, v. t.,fr. ki- 
liuaheke; to divide completely 
into five equal parts; divided 
into five. 

ki ki Hu a ke, v. t .; to cause to 
be divided into five parts; di¬ 
vided by five. 

ki kX ski, v. t .; to determine 
quantity or quality in any way; 
to taste, measure, or gauge with. 
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a view to determining quality or ] 
quantity; to sound a person’s ' 
feelings or opinions, 
ki ko mi [wi], synon. with 
komi. 

ki ko mi he, v. t.,fr. kornihe; 
to complete or finish perfectly; 
to finish all. 

ki ko mi ke, v. t. ; to cause to 
be concluded, terminated, or ex¬ 
hausted ; concluded, finished, etc. 
ki ko wi lie, same as kikomihe. 
ki ko wi ke, same as kikomike. 
ki ksa, imperative o/kikse. 
ki kse, v. t. ; to arrange; to re¬ 
pair, to mend, to “ fix ”. 
ki kii, v. fr. ku; to give back, 
to restore. 

ki ku a, v. t. ; to listen ; to hear; 

to pay attention to. 
ki ku ha, v. t. ; to send for a per¬ 
son, to invite. 

ki 111a a zi, v. i.,fr. maazi; to 
be full to overflowing; to be all 
tull—if a number of vessels are 
referred to. 

ki ma a zi ke, v. t. ; to cause 
to be filled. 

ki ma di he, v. madihe; 
to cook all the food on hand ; to j 
complete the cooking, 
ki ma dulid pa ke,®. t.,fr. ma 
duliapake; to set beastly drunk ; 
to set all drunk. 

ki 111a du lita du i, v. i.,fr. 
madulitadui; becoming very 
foolish. 

ki ma du lita ke, v. t. ; to 

make quite foolish, 
ki mak' i a, v. t.,fr. makia; to 
fight; to battle. 

ki mak i ma ksi da ha ti di 

e", v. i. ; synonymous with mak- 
imakadahatidie, but more com¬ 
monly used. 


kid 

ki mak se sa du i, v. i. , used 
in nearly or quite the same sense 
as maksesadui. 

ki mak se se ke, v. t.,fr. mak- 
seseke; to cause two things to 
resemble each other in every re¬ 
spect; to cause several things to 
resemble one another, 
ki mak si a ka, v. i.,fr. mak- 
siaka ; to be of the same size in 
all dimensions. 

ki mak si a ka ke, v. t. ; to 

cause two or more things to be 
of the same size in all their di¬ 
mensions. 

ki 111a ku ke, v. t., intensive>of 
makuke, and more commonly 
used. 

ki me [■we], v. t. ; to tell, to re¬ 
late ; to disclose a secret, 
ki mi si ti ke, v. t. ; synony 
ipous with miatike. 
ki mi de di, v. t.,fr. midedi; to 
come in and sit down; to pay a 
long visit; to visit frequently, 
ki mi di ke, v. t.,fr. midike; to 
liquefy completely, 
ki mi du e, v. midue; to 
boil vigorously. 

ki mi dii e ke, v. f., synony¬ 
mous with midueke. 
ki 6 da pi, v. t.,fr. odapi; to 
find all, to make a complete dis¬ 
covery. 

ki d hi, v. t, intensive o/ohi. 
ki o hi ke, v. t. ; to cause to be 
attached, to treat with kindness 
and foster attachment, 
ki o lia ta du i, v. i.,fr. oliata- 
dui; becoming white through¬ 
out. 

ki d ha ti, r. t.,//•. oliati; to be 
entirely white or pale, 
ki d lia ti ke, v. t. ; to render 
entirely pale. 
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ki 6 ka ta,t\ f.,/r. okata; to! 

put all on, to dress completely, 
ki 6 ki, v. t.,fr. oki; to hold 
firmly; to hold all. 
ki © ti, v. t.,fr. oti; to be cooked 
or ripened throughout; all rip¬ 
ened. 

ki © ti ke, «. t. : to cause to be 
entirely ripened. 

ki © tsQia uni [-wi], r. i ., inten¬ 
sive of otsliami. 

ki © ze, v. t.,fr. oze; to plant all 
the seed or all of a field, to finish 
planting. 

ki pa, v. pa; to powder or 
grind completely. 

ki pa d© pa dti i, v. pado- 
padui; becoming rapidly low in 
stature. 

ki pa do pi ke, v. t. ; to shorten 
in stature. . 

ki pa du i ke, v. t.,fr. padui- 
ke; to diminish in length ; short¬ 
ened. 

ki psi lai, v. pahi; to sing 

loudly or continuously; to sing 
a song. 

ki pa lia du i, v. «.,/>•. paliadui; 

becoming extensively chafed, 
ki psi litu e, v. t. ; to scratch or 
rub with the finger-tips oy 
knuckles ; to rub the hair loose 
with the fingers ; to rub the eyes 
in sleepiness. • 

ki pa Siu e, v. t,fr. paliue; to 
spill all out, to empty, 
ka pa ka de, v. t.,fr. pakade; to 
stick in numerous places, 
ki pa ka pi, v. i.,/r. pakapi; to 
be torn extensively or severely, 
ki psi ki di, v. t.,fr. pakidi; to 
push hard ; to shove completely 
away. 

ki pa ki si, v. t.,fr. pakisi; to 
rub back aud forth as in scour- 
12 


kip 

ing, or as in drying with a towel; 
to dry by rubbing, 
ki pa mi tsi [-wi-], v. 

pamitsi; to cut all up finely, 
ki pa mil dsi f-wu-], v. t.,fr. 
pamudsi; to roll up completely, 
to make an entire piece into a 
roll. 

ki pa ki, v. t.,fr. pasaki; to 
engirdle completely; to put on 
i a belt outside of the robe and 
all the clothing. 

ki pa ski*, v. t.,fr. pasku; to 
shove completely through, 
ki pa ta ki, v. t.,fr. pataki; to 
shut as a door or a box-lid, to 
close up as a book, etc.—mide ki- 
pat4k, shut the door, 
ki pa te, v. t.,fr, pate; to turn 
completely over. 

ki pa ti, v. pati; to fall 

from a great height, 
ki pa ti lie, v. t. ; to throw down 
from a great height, 
ki pa ti ke,^. to cause to fall 
from a great height; to shoot a 
bird sitting in a tree-top and, 
thereby, cause it to fall to the 
ground. 

ki pa to’ ti, v. t.,fr. pato’ti; 
to shake repeatedly or vigor¬ 
ously. 

ki pa tsa ti, v. t.,fr. patsati; 

to puncture repeatedly, 
ki pa tski* pi, v. t.,fr. patsku- 
pi; to fold several times; to fold 
into a small bundle, 
ki pa tskii pi ke, v, t. ; to cause 
to fold up. 

ki pe, v. t.,fr. pe; to swallow all, 
to devour completely, 
ki pe, v. t,fr. pe; to triturate 
finely ; same as kipa. 
ki pliit ti, v. t., fr. pliuti; to 
squeeze completely out; to pro- 
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trade by squeezing or pressing; 
to eject metallic cartridges, 
ki pi, v. t,fr. pi; to deck or tat¬ 
too the body extensively, 
ki pi di e ke, v. t.,fr. pidie; to 
date or ruffle, to ornament with 
ruffles. 

ki pki di, v. t., intensive of pakidi. 
ki pkl ti, pkiti; to iron 

clothes; to smooth completely 
out. 

ki po a du i, v. t.,fr. poadui ; to 
make completely globular, 
ki po pi, v. i. ; worn out, as old 
clothing. 

ki psii ki, v. i.,fv. psuki; to 
belch ; to b e 1 c li repeatedly ; 
much less used than the simple 
form. 

ki psii ti, v. t.,fr. psuti; to dis¬ 
locate, to put out of joint, 
ki ptsii ti, v. t.,fr. ptsuti; to 
thrust forward.—desi [nesij ki- 
ptsuti, to stick out the tongue, 
ki pti si dll i, v. i.,fr. puadui ; 
becoming rapidly or extensively 
swollen. 

ki pti a ke, v. t.,fr. puake; to 
cause to be greatly or extensively 
swollen. 

ki pti dsi, v. t.,fr. pudsi; to 
mark, sew or wrap extensively 
or completely. 

ki pti dsi ke, v. t. ; to cause to 
be fluely marked or wrapped, 
ki pu lii. v. i., intensive o/pulii; 
to foam. 

ki pu lii ke, v. t. ; to cause to 
foam greatly; to cover with 
foam. 

ki pii zi ke, v. t.,fr. puzike; to 
cover with spots or figures, 
ki sa pu a he ke, v. t.jfr. sapu- j 
aheke; to divide into seven equal 
parts. 


kit 

ki ssi pu a ke, divided into seven 
parts. 

ki sa sii ki ke, v. t; to cause 
to be completely dull; dulled 
throughout. 

ki si di ke, r. t,/r. sidike; to 
render tawny ; to smoke a skin 
until it assumes a tawny hue. 
ki si di' si, v. i*, intensive of sidisi. 
ki si di si ke, v. t. ; to cause to 
hasten. 

ki si kl a ke, v. t.,fr. sikia ; to 
cause to curl or tangle; tangled, 
ki si ki he, v. t, intensive of si- 
kihe. 

ki si pi sii dsi ke, v. t. ; to dye 
blackish. 

ki si pi sa du i, v. i. ; darken¬ 
ing throughout. 

ki si pi sa ke, v. t.,fr. sipisake; 
to dye black uniformly through 
out. 

ki ski, v. t. ; synonymous wirb 
kikiski, but rarely used, 
ki so ki ke, v. t.,fr. soki; to 
widen, to make broad or blunt, 
ki su si du i, v. i.,fr. sua; de¬ 
creasing in speed, 
ki sit a ke, v. t. ; to cause to be 
slow, to change from a rapid to a 
slow motion. 

ki tsi, intensive of ta; killed, 
hi 1 st di, v. t., fr. tadi; to cross 
complete^’, as when a large 
party with all its effects crosses 
a stream. 

ki ta he, v. f.,/r. tahe; to mur¬ 
der, to slaughter. 

ki ta mil e, v. t.,fr. tarnue; to 
ring lobg and loudly, 
ki ta mil hi ke, v. t.,fr. tamu- 
lii; to> cause to be minute, to 
change from coarse to fine, 
ki til tssi du i, v. i.,fr. tatsa- 
dui; thickening throughout. 
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ki ta tsi ke, v. t .; to make thick 
in every part; to thicken all. 
ki te, v. te; to be all dead ; 
said if a number of individuals 
are referred to. 

ki te, verbal root; clear off, make 
smooth (shave, pluck, etc.), 
ki ti, verbal root; same as kite, 
ki ta ili e, v. tidie; to run 
far or long; to run away, 
ki ti dl e ke, v. t .; to cause to 
run far. 

ki ti pi a tsa ki, v. tipia- 
tfaki; completely soiled with 
mud. 

ki ti pi a tsa ki ke, v. t .; to 

soil completely with mud. 
ki ta sa ke, v. t.,fr. tisa; to 
cause to be distant, to remove 
far away. 

ki ti tsa clu i, v. i.,fr. titsadui ; 
thickening rapidly or along the 
entire length. 

ki tf tsi ke, v. titsike; to 
thicken throughout. 

ki to ha d$a du i, v. to- 

hadsadui; becoming bluish 
throughout. 

ki to last dsi ke, v. t.,fr. toha- 
dsike; to dye or color bluish 
throughout. 

ki to last du i, v. i.; assuming 
a pure blue color throughout, 
ki to hi ke, v. t.,fr. tohike; to 
dye or color all a pure blue, 
ki to ki *>i ke, v. t., intensive of 
tohisike. 

ki to pa he, v. t.,fr. topahe; to 
divide into four completely, 
ki to j>a he ke, v. t.,fr. topahe- 
ke; to divide completely into 
four equal parts; divided into 
four equal parts. 

ki to pa ke, v. t .; synonymous 
with kitopaheke. 


kit 

ki tsa da ke, v. t ., intensive of 
tsadake. 

ki tsa dst tsa ki ke, v. t.,fr, 
tsadatsakike; to soil all over 
with grease. 

ki tsa ksi dsi ke, v. t.,fr. tsa- 
kadsi; to improve all moder¬ 
ately. 

ki Isa ki ke, v. t.,fr. tsakike; 
to completely cure, improve, or 
mend; mended, restored, per¬ 
fected. 

ki tsa me a te, v. i.,fr. tsame- 
ate; to perspire freely, or from 
the whole surface. 

ki tsa me he, v. t.,fr. tsamehe; 
to heat thoroughly. 

ki tsa me ke, heated through¬ 
out ; changed from very cold to 
very hot. 

ki tsa mil tsa du i, v. i .; 

straightening along the entire 
length. 

ki tsa mu tsi ke, v. t.,fr. tsa- 
mutsike; to straighten com¬ 
pletely. 

ki tsa ti ke, v.t.,fr. tsati; to 
render smooth and glossy; to 
oil, polish, or varnish. 

ki tsa tsii ki ke, v. t.,fr. tsa- 
tsukike; to render completely 
hard by drying, baking, or oth¬ 
erwise. 

ki tsi da dsi ke, v. t., fr. tsida- 
dsi; to dye of a color allied to 
yellow. 

ki tsa dsi du i, v. i.\ becoming 
yellow throughout. 

ki tsi di e ke, v. t.,fr. tsidie; to 
cause to be cold; reduced in tem¬ 
perature. 

ki tsi di ke, v. t., fr. tsidike; 
dyed all yellow. 

ki tsi k 6 a, v. i.,fr. tsikoa; thor- 
oughly sweet. 
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l»i tsi Lo a «1 ti i, v. i; becom¬ 
ing sweet throughout, 
ki tsi kd a ke, v. t. ; to make 
eutirely or thoroughly sweet, 
ki tsl pi, v. i.,fr. tsipi; to sink 
entirely, to be lost completely in 
the water. 

ki tsl pi ke, v. t.,/r. tsipike; to I 
cause to sink totally, 
ki tsi pi ti, v. i., intensive form 
of tsipi ti. 

ki tsi pi ti ke, v. t. ; to place the 
whole in a condition to sink ; to ! 
upset all on the water, 
ki tso ka da I, v. i.,fr. tsoka- 
dni; becoming entirely hard, 
ki tso ki, v. «., intensive of tsoki. 
ki tso ki ke, v. t. ; to make en¬ 
tirely or permanently hard, 
ki tsai fstt lii, v. i.,fr. tsutsulii; 
to make a continuous rattling or 
stamping noise. 

ki tsii tsii ti, v. i.,fr. tsutsuti; 
to be entirely smooth; uniformly 
soft. 

ki tsii tsu ti ke, v. t .; to wake 
entirely or uniformly smooth, 
ki 11 a, v. t.,fr. u&; to envy con¬ 
tinually or maliciously, 
ki it a he, v. t, intensive of ualie. 
ka ti a hpi, v. t.,fr. ualipij to 
smash to pieces by shooting, 
ki 11 a ti, v. t.y fr. uati; to ridi¬ 
cule continuously or severely, 
ki 11 dssi du i, v. i.,fr. udsadui; 

becoming uniformly dry. 
ki it dsi, v. i.,fr. udsi; to be 
dried completely. 

ki ii dsi ke, v. t.) to dry com¬ 
pletely. 

ki ii zA a, v. t, intensive of uzia. 
ki we, v. t.) to tell 5 same as 
kirne. 

ko a, prep. ; at; in; suffixed to 
nouns to form adverbs. 


kua 

ko e, v. i .; to leave, depart, go 
from.—makoemits, I will leave— 
a common equivalent for good¬ 
bye. 

ko ha ti, n. ; corn, maize, 
ko ha ti a, w.; a corn-stalk, the 
stalk or the entire plant, 
ko ha ti i si, n.,fr. kohati and 
isi; a bag for containing corn. 
Caches are sometimes called ko- 
hatiisi. 

ko ha ti pi, n. ; coarse corn- 
meal, such as is made in a 
wooden mortar. 

ko ha ti ta pa, n. (tapa, soft)) 
flour. 

ko ka, v. t. ; to cease to act, to 
stop, to discontinue; commonly 
used imperatively.—kok&ts, it is 
done. 

kd mi, v. i.) to be finished, ex¬ 
hausted, expended, or completed, 
kd ini he, v. t. ; to finish, to ex¬ 
haust, to complete, 
kd wi, a common pronunciation 
of komi. 

kd wi he, same as komihe. 
kd zi, v. i.) to make a whistling 
sound. 

ksa, an adverbial suffix, denoting 
that an action or quality is con- 
stant, habitual, or excessive. 
See fl ff 163 and 231. 
kta de, v. t. ; to secure or join 
with nails or rivets, 
ku, v. t. ; to give, to present, 
ku, demonst.pronoun, referring to 
something pointed out, obvious 
or previously described; that, 
that one. Most of the following 
words beginning with ‘ku 7 are 
more or less directly derived 
from this pronoun, 
ku a, adv. ; in that way or place, 
just so. 
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ku a clu, adv.,fr. ku and adu; in 
that very place, right there, 
kit a m, same as kuadu.. 
kil dsi, v. t. ; to take back some¬ 
thing given. 

kit a sa, ad]., adv.,fr. ku and isa; 

like that, just like that, 
ku i ssi dsi, adj., adv.,fr. kuisa 
and adsi; much like that, re¬ 
sembling that closely, 
ku i sa dsi ke, v. t. ; to cause 
to resemble imperfectly some¬ 
thing previously mentioned or 
pointed out. 

kit a sa ke, v. t.,fr. kuisa; to 
cause to resemble something pre¬ 
viously demonstated or defined, 
kit pile da, adv. ; opposite or 
facing something previously 
named or pointed out. 
kil pi, v. i., adj. ; to smell like, to 
have the same odor as something 
previously mentioned and com¬ 
pared. 

kit ta, adv.,fr. ku and ta; there¬ 
at, therein. 

kslf ta pa, interrog. pron. or sen¬ 
tence,//*. ku and tapa; what is 
that, what is the nature of the 
thing named or pointed out. 
ku ti, adj.) dirty, seedy, shabby; 

said of old clothes, etc. 
kilts, v.) here, take it. This word 
is perhaps a form of the verb ku, 
and may mean “ it is given to 
you’ 7 ; but is used when com¬ 
manding a person to accept 
something offered, 
kil tsa ki, pron. (f),/r. ku and 
tsaki; that one alone, that by 
itself. 

kit tski, v. i. ; to be like, to ac¬ 
cord ; to be measured, regulated, 
or shaped according to a stand¬ 
ard or pattern. 


ilia a 


I. Words heard to begin with the 
sound of 1 may be found under 
d. See flff 6 , 20 , and 22 . 


in. 

§as, a common contracted form of 
the simple personal pronouns 
of the first person, (fl fl 105, 
112 ). 

ma, pers. pron., 1st pers., sing, 
and plur., simple, incorporated, 
nominative and possessive; I; 
we; my; our. (fl fl 58, 81, and 
105-108, inclusive.) 

ma, a prefix to verbs of all classes 
forming nouns; a prefix to nouns 
slightly limiting their meanings; 
to be carefully distinguished 
from the pronoun ‘ma’, which 
is often used as the first syllable 
of a word, (fl 53-56). 

Ilia’, n. ; snow. 

filia si, n.,fr. a; the entire plant; 
the body or chief portion of a 
plant or tree as distinguished 
from any of its parts. 

ma a da Jia, n.,fr. adalia; cof¬ 
fee in the grain; parched coffee; 
but not the infusion or decoction. 
See midisipisa. 

ma a da lipi, n.,fr. adalipi ; a 
single part or portion. 

ma a da i du ti, synonymous 
with fidaiduti. 

ma h da I ki dn lio ki, n.,fr. 
3/da and ikidulioki; a comb. 

ma a de, n.,fr. ade; a warm 
season, a sultry time. 

isaa a (In i\ da pa pi, n.,fr. 
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adapapi; a scorched or sun¬ 
burnt spot. 

ma a clii lit da", n.,/r. aduhi- 
da; anything new .or recently 
made; an unworn garment. 

ill a a du hd’ pi, same as adu 

hopi. 

ilia a du lia ku pi, n.,fr. adu 
liakupi; a crease or groove in 
anything, 

ilia a dn Iasi pi, n.,fr. aduliapi; 
a bed, any one’s bed ; commonly 
applied to a permanent bed with 
bedstead. 

ma a dn lie pi, n.,fr. aduliepi; 
a shallow spot. 

111a a du i da ki sa, n.,fr. 
aduidakisa; a left-handed per¬ 
son. 

ilia a du i dl tsi, n.,fr. aduidi- 
tsi; a particular odor. 

ma a du i dl tsi i Si" a. See 

aduiditsiisia. 

ma a du i dl tsi tsa" ki. See 

aduiditsitsaki. 

ma a du i si a, n.,fr. aduisia; 
a worthless person; an inferior 
thing. 

ilia a du I ti pc, n. ; a fall-trap. 

ma a du kl a de tsi,/r. adukl- 
adetsi; a brave man. 

ilia a del ki du ssi, n.,fr. adu- 
kidusa ; a place where anything 
may be stored, or where only 
certain things are stored which 
it is not necessary to specify. 

ma a du 6 ki pa di, n.,fr. oki- 
padi; a scion, a sapling. 

ma a lii du lia, n. ; large beads, 
such as are used in necklaces; 
a necklace of such beads. 

ma a ka ka si, n.,fr. akakasi; 
a writing, an inscription. 

ma a ku ki' kse, n.,fr. akuki- 
kse ; one who arranges or mends 


uisid 

something understood or not 
specified. 

ma a ku msi di he, «.,/>*. aku- 
madihe; a cook, one who cooks 
anything. 

fill a si pi, n. ; a necklace. 

111a si po ksa, nr, a house-fly. 
ma si pit zi, n.,fr. puzi j a meat¬ 
fly- 

ilia a ssi di, n.,fr. asadi; a stolen 
article; a theft. 

ma si tsi, n., lit., yelloic tree; 
pine. 

Mia si zi, v. i. ; to be full, 
ma si *i lie, v. t. ; to fill full, 
ma si *i ke, v. t. ; to cause to be 
full; filled. 

ma bu a, same as mamua. 
msi da [-ra], n. ; winter ; a year, 
msi da (la ka, n.,/r. inada and 
daka; snow-bird, Lapland bunt¬ 
ing ( Plectroplianes sp.). 
msi da du [»ru], adv.,fr. mada; 

during the winter, 
nisi da duk [-ruk], adv.,fr. 
mada; next winter; during next 
winter. 

ilia dsi lia pi, n. ; bread, 
ma da lia pi lid’ pi, n.,fr. ho’- 
pi; light bread. 

ma (la lia pa-i ki da ka pit 

si, n. ; saleratus or other leav¬ 
en in g material. See kidaka- 
pusi. 

ilia dsi list pi tso" ki, n.,fr, 
tsoki; hard-bread, crackers, 
msi (la ka pi lii, n.,fr. dakapi- 
hi; a flag, a banner, 
ma dsi ki, r.; to paint, to draw; 

to ornament with drawings. 

■list da kd e jmalakoc. hafisi- 
koe, harakoej, n.,/r. dakoe 
or idakoe; my friend, my com¬ 
rade. 

msi da se du, w., adv.,fr. mada 
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and sedu; last winter; doling 
last winter. 

naa da ski he [-la«], n. ; un¬ 
ripe corn prepared for keeping, 
ma da’ ti, n. ; my brother-in- 
law. See idd’ti. 
nisi di, adj. ; cooked, 
ana da di, n. ; meat dried in 
broad thin layers, 
ma di v [badiets], v. t. ; I 
think, I suppose, I believe. See 
idie. 

ansi di he, v. t. ; to cook, to pre¬ 
pare food. 

ma df si, n.yfr. disi ; a dance; 

synonymous with makidisi. 
ma df si, n. ; my son. See idisi. 
ana do lia, n. ; gypsum. These 
Indians burn gypsum and use it 
as a pigment, 
ma do ha, n. ; an elk. 
ma do ka o da" Eipi, n. ; an 
elk-skin. 

ma <16 ti lia cle, n. ; a gall or 
swelling on a plant caused by 
an insect laying its egg. 
ilia du lia pa, adj.; crazy, in¬ 
sane; drunk. 

ma du lia pa dsi, adj.-, ap¬ 
pearing as if drunk; acting 
crazily. 

ilia du lia pa du i, v. i. ; be¬ 
coming drunk. 

ma du lid pa ke, v. t. ; to cause 
to be crazy; to set drunk, 
in a du lii, n. ; ice. 
ma du lii ic' pit, n.,fr. madulii 
and icpu ; an icicle, 
ma dii lita, n. ; a foolish or silly 
person, a fool; a harlot, 
naa dii lita, adj. - foolish, silly, 
ma du Iit;i du i, n. ; becoming 
foolish. 

ma du lit a ke, v. t.-, to cause 
to be foolish. 


lmlh 

ma du ska pi, n .; urethritis. 

ma du ti [maeutij, n.,fr. du- 
ti; food, particularly solid food, 
ana du ti a du ki du ssi, n; 

a place for storing food, 
ma du ti ki di ti, v. i. ; to be 
surfeited, to be sick from eat¬ 
ing. 

Ilia e, n.,fr. e; private property, 
anything retained in possession. 
See itamae. 

ma fe' pa ka, n.,fr. maepe and 
aka; the club or pestle used 
with the wooden mortar for 
grinding corn, meat, etc.; more 
commonly pronounced mepaka. 
ma e pe, n.,fr.e pe; a wooden 
mortar used by these Indians for 
pounding corn, dried meat, and 
other articles of food, 
ma e tsi [baetsi], n .; a knife, 
ma e tsi-a du ki da ki ti,».; 
a pocket-knife. 

ma e tsi a zis, n . See Local 
Names. 

ma e tsi ha" tski, n., lit., Long 
Knives; synonymous with mae- 
tsiictia, which is the more com¬ 
mon expression. 

ma e tsi ic ti" a, n., lit., Big 
Knives; the inhabitants of the 
United States. This word is 
probably translated from the 
language of some tribe farther 
east. 

ma e tsi i si, n.,fr. maetsi and 
isi; a knife-case. 

ma ha, n. ; a swamp ; a spring. 
The springs of the Hidatsa 
country are swampy, not clear 
and bubbling; hence, the double 
meaning of this word, 
ma ha ka ki ski, n. ; meat cut 
in long strips and dried, 
msi he, v. t. See maihe. 
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ilia 111 si, hisi; the bull- 

berry or buffalo-berry. 

ill a hi si a, n. ; the bull-berry 
tree, Shepherdia argentea. 

ilia lio pa, n., same as uiahupa, 
which is more common. 

ilia ho pa, n.,fr. hopa; medi¬ 
cine ; a charm, a spell. 

ilia ho psi ibis a, w., same as ma- 
hopamiis. 

ma ho p:i mi a i ta inn tsu, 

n. (matsu, cherry)] the fruit of 
the Virginia creeper. See doki- 
daliitamatsu. 

111a ho psi mi si i ta ma" tsu 

a, n. ; the Virginia creeper, Am - 
pelopsis. 

ma ho pa ma is [-wiis], n. ; a 

fabulous old woman (some thiuk 
there are more than one), who 
dwells in the woods and delights 
in doing evil. She is supposed 
to strangle such children as, 
through parental ignorance or 
carelessness, are smothered in 
bed. 

111a liu pa, n. ; the stem or han¬ 
dle of auythiug; a corn-cob. 

111:1 list lia, n.,fr. lialia; Cyno- 
glossum Morrisonii. 

111a lisi ka, n.,fr. liaka; small¬ 
pox. 

ma lio, ?t.,/r. ho or ilio; my | 
body. 

111:1 lio ki, v. t. ; I row. See da- 
lioki. 

111a liu a lia, n.,fr. iliualia; ray 
knee. 

111a liu Hi sa, n ; tree-willow, 
Sail# lucida. 

111:1 1 a ka ka si, n.,fr. akaka- 
si; a pen or pencil. 

ilia 1 a pa ti, n„ same as iapati. 

ma ic ti a, n.,fr. ictia; a boy or 
girl nearly or quite full grown ; 


111:11 

said in contradistinction to ma- 
kadista. 

ma i dak tsa da ke, n.,fr. 
daktsadake; skates. 

111a i dak u ilsi, «.,/>. daka- 
dsi; a swing; a swinging cradle, 
such as these Indians use to rock 
their children. 

111a 1 da tska ti, n.,fr. datska- 
ti; a syringe. 

111a i di ke di ksa, n. ; straps 
or bauds for supporting the leg¬ 
gings; garters. 

ma i di Isi, ».,/>. iditsi; mate¬ 
rial for scenting. 

ma i flu tsa da, n.,fr. dutsada; 
a sled. 

111:1 i dii Isi, n. ; synonymous 
with idutsi; a fork of any de¬ 
scription. 

ma 1 du tska pi, n.J'r. dutska- 
pi; a pincers; a clothes-pin. In 
the latter sense, maitulii-idutska- 
pi is preferable. 

111:11 du tsku pi, n. See mua- 
idutskupi. 

111:1 i ha, n.jfr. iha; an enemy, 
an inimical tribe. 

111:1 i lia di, n.,fr. ihadi; food 
set out, a meal, a feast. 

111a i list lipi, n.,fr. lialipi; an 
errhiue, a plant obtained by 
these Indians on the prairies, 
powdered and used as snuff in 
cases of.catarrh ; name recently 
applied to snuff. 

111:1 i ha mi a, ».,/r. maiba and 
mia; a member of the Enemy- 
woman Band. 

111:1 i lui mi a ic ke, n.; t ho 

Enemy-woman Band, one of ihe 
orders or degrees among the Hi- 
datsa women. 

Ilia l lie, r. ; to try, to en¬ 
deavor.—mailie, he tries, ma- 
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dahe, you try. mamahe [wawa- 
hets], I try. Possibly mahe is 
the true radical form, but it is 
never heard, (fl 190). 

ilia i liu [ba- wa>], to trade, 
to buy. (fl 199). 

nisi a Sia ka, n.,fr. liaka—allud¬ 
ing to effects upon the skin ; poi¬ 
son vines, Rhus toxicodendron 
and Rhus radicans. 

ilia i ka di t^ka pa, n.,fr. ka- 
ditskapa; adhesive material, 
paste, mucilage. 

nia l ka II pe, «.,/r. ikatipe; a 
button of any kind. 

ilia a ki da ku di, n.,fr. kida- 
kudi; a fan. The Hidatsa com¬ 
monly make fans from wings of 
birds. 

ilia l ki da ku dsi, n.,/r. kida- 
kudsi ; same as maidakudsi. 

Ida a ki di ki. See makidiki, 
which is more commonly used. 

lisa a ki da lia di, %.,/r. kidu- 
liadi; a rake. 

dia i ki da lio ki, n. ; synony¬ 
mous with maadaikidulioki. 

nia a ka ka, ».,/r. ika; glass; 
a window. 

ma a ki ka ki, n.,fr. kikaki; I 
thread. 

nia a ki ka ski, «.,//*. kikiski; 
a weight; a measuring vessel. 

nia a ka ku, n. ; a spring- 
trap. 

nia a ki pa ki si, a.,//*. kipaki- 
si; a cloth for wiping or rubbing, 
a towel. 

ilia I ki pa sa ki, n.,fr. kipa- 
saki; a belt worn outside of all 
the clothing, around the robe or [ 
blanket. 

ilia l ki pki tii, n.,fr. kipkiti; a 
sad-iron. 

nia I ki tsa ti kc, n-.fr. kitsa- 


lii a I 

tike;: any material used in pol¬ 
ishing. 

nia I ki tso ki, n.,fr. kitsoki; 
material used to render anything 
hard, as starch. 

nia I kta de, n .; a nail, peg, or 
spike, anything driven in for the 
purpose of securing, 
isia i kii tski, n.,fn ikutski; 
anything copied or taken from 
some model or used as a model,, 
a pattern for a garment, a model 
of an instrument or utensil; 
sometimes applied to a measur¬ 
ing tape or stick. 

isaa i ku tski ksa, n.,fr. ku- 
tski; an imitator, a mimic, one 
who frequently imitates the man¬ 
ners of others for the amuse¬ 
ment of spectators, 
nia b ma da ki, n.,fr. mndaki; 
a pencil, brush, or prepared stick 
used in painting pictures, 
ilia i in a k i c ke, n. ; playing- 
cards. See imakieke. 
ilia i mi di ti. See iduksitii- 
miditi. 

dia i pa ka dc, n.,fr. ipakade; 

a fork, a table-fork. 

Biaa I pa sa ki,»ti.,/r. ipasaki; 
the belt worn around the waist, 
outside of the dress or shirt; 
the girdle. 

nia l pa tsa ti, n .; synonymous 
with ipatsati. 

dia I ptsa, n., f fr. iptsa; an axe. 
dia i ptsa da ka, n., diminutive 
of mai ptsa ; a hatchet, 
dia l si, n.,fr. isi; a covering;, 
corn-husks. 

nia i ske, n.,fr. iske; one com¬ 
manded, one obeying, 
nia l spa du ini di, a.; a snail. 

nia f sii, a., f fr. isu; the war- 
eagle, Aquila chrysaelus. 
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*na X su i ki" sis, n. See Local 
Names. 

nsa i su ti psa ki, n.,fr. isuti 
and ipsaki; an apron, 
nsa i ta, n . ; an arrow; syn. ltd. 
ilia I 1 st hi, n. See itahi. 
ma i Ul i su, n.,fr. itaisu, and 
of similar meaning, 
naa i ta mil a, n.,fr. tamua; a 
bell; also maltamua. 
ana i te i (S 68 su ki, n., lit ., ma¬ 
terial for washing the face; soap, 
ma i te I ki pa ki si, n.,fr. 
ite, i, and kipakisi; a towel. (fl 
44). 

ma i ti du su ki, n ., a con¬ 
tracted form o/maiteidusuki com¬ 
monly used. 

ilia l ti pe, n.,fr. itipe; a foil- 
trap. 

ma i tsi mu a, n.,fr. tsimua; 

ornamental metallic pendants, 
nia i tski ti, n.,fr. itskiti; a 
scissors. 

ma i tu Ki l ki pki ti, fr. itu- 
lii and maikipkiti, and synony¬ 
mous with the latter, 
mak [wak], a prefix to verbs 
denoting opposition, reciprocity, 
etc. Sec mftki and 153. 
ma ka, n. ; my daughter (form 
of address). 

ma ka di sta [-ri-], n.',fr. ka- 
dista j a child, a young person, 
ma ka di sta \" dak u dsi,«., 

fr. makadista and dakudsi; a 
child’s swiug, or swinging cradle; 
an arrangement, for rocking chil¬ 
dren, made of ropes and blankets 
and suspended from a beam. 
See maidakudsi. 

ma ka dX sta ke, n. ; a doll. 
See ke. 

ma ka di sta ma tsc, n. (ma- 
tse, a man) ; a young boy. 


mak 

ma ka di sta mi a, «. (mia, a 
icoman) ; a youug girl. 

ma ka di sta ti, n. See Local 

Names. 

ma’ ka lip! ta mi [-wi],».; 

hail. 

ma ka ptsi, v. t., 1st pers. of da- 
kaptsi. 

ilia ka ta, n. ; large fruit, par¬ 
ticularly plums. 

maii i, r. i., and adverbial pre¬ 
fix, same as mak. 

mak i a, v. fr. rnaki; to con¬ 
test, to oppose, to struggle with 
one another; to play a game in 
which opposite sides are taken. 

mak i a pe, adj .; checkered, 
cross barred. 

mak i a pe ke, v. t. ; to checker, 
to ornament with intersecting 
lines. 

mak i it ti di e", v. i.,fr. tidic; 
to run a contested race. 

mak i a ti di e" ke, v. £., fr. 

tidieke; to cause to run in con¬ 
test, i. e., to race horses, to have 
a horse-race. 

mak i da ksi, n.,fr. kidaksi; a 
very young child, one tied up in 
a bundle (as these Iudians usual¬ 
ly carry children until they are 
about six months old); the bun¬ 
dle and child together. 

ma ki de ksa, n.,fr. kideksa; 
au excessive vomiting; a sick¬ 
ness characterized by prolonged 
or excessive vomiting. 

ilia ki dl' ki, n.,fr. kidiki; a 
hammer. 

ma ki di si, ».,//*. kidisi; a 
dance. 

ma ki du mi [+-wi], «.,/r. 
kldumi; a numeral. 

ma ki du tskl si, n.,/r. kidu- 
‘ tskisi; a lot of washed clothes. 
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niafi i e ke, r. i. ami t. : to con¬ 
test, or cause to contest; used iu 
much the same sense as makia. 
mak i Ill, v. i; to stand mutually 
iu contact, as two sticks placed 
so as to support one another, 
mak i lit ta, negative o/makihi; 

to be separated mutually, 
mak i i tie, v. i.jfr. maki and 
ide; to interchange speech, to 
hold a dialogue. 

mak i a kaV pa, v. t.,fr. maki 
and iku’pa; to hate one another, 
maki i si, n.,fr. maki and isi,— 
so called because the covers or 
flaps close from opposite direc¬ 
tions; a meat-case or parfleche 
case, which is an arrangement 
made of decorated raw-hide for 
holding dried meat and other 
articles. 

mak I ki tie si, v. t.,fr. maki 
and kidesi; to love one another, 
ma ki kit a, n.,fr. kikua; a 
soldier; one of the Soldier Band 
of the tribe. 

mak i ma ka da ha, r.; to 

pass and repass one another com¬ 
ing from opposite directions, 
mak 0 ma ka da ha ti di c, 
v. (tidie, to run) ; to run or ride 
rapidly, passing and repassing | 
one another, coming from oppo- | 
site directions; as when two per- | 
sous, on foot or mounted, make 
a war-signal. 

mak i mak i a [hakiwakia], 

n.,fr. kimakia ; a battle, a fight, 
ma ki p;i, n.,./r. kipa; hominy, 
ma ki pa hi, «.,/>*. kipahi; a 
song.—makipahi mnk, give (us) 
a song—a common mode of ask¬ 
ing a person to sing, 
mak i pa la ki, r. t,fr. maki 
and pataki; to shut together, to ! 


mak 

close together; to shut anything 
when two sides are moved in the 
act, as in closing a book or a 
covered mirror. 

ilia kd’ pa, n. ; my comrade; 
said by one female to another. 
See iko’pa. 

mak 4:i ki, v. t .; 1st person of 
d&ksaki. 

mak 4e 4a, same as maksese. 
mak 4e 4a d§i, adj.,fr. makse* 
se ; seeming to resemble one an¬ 
other. 

mak 4e 4a du i, v. i.) becom¬ 
ing more and more alike, 
mak 4e 4e [+wak»], v. l, adj., 
fr. §ese; mutually resembling 
one another, alike, 
mak 4e 4e de, adj. ; closely but 
not exactly resembling one an¬ 
other. 

mak 4e 4e ke, v. t. ; to cause to 
resemble one another, to make 
alike. 

mak 41 a, adj.,fr. mak and sia ; 

nearly the same as maksese. 
mak 41 a de, adj .; much alike, 
mak 4i a ka, adj.,fr. mak si a and 
ka; of the same size or length as 
one another; nearly synonymous 
with siaka and seka.—maksia- 
kats, they are of equal size, 
mak 4i a ka dsi, adj. ; appar¬ 
ently alike iu size or length, 
mak 4i a ka ke, v.t.-, 'to in¬ 
crease or reduce in size so as to 
make two things of equal length 
or size. 

mak ki, v. t., 1st person of 
d&ktsaki. 

in si ku, ».; the cottonwood tree; 
perhaps so called in allusion to 
its height. 

m;i kll, n. ; night. The word is 
also used to denote the astro- 
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nomical day or cycle of twenty- 
four hours, and sometimes to 
denote a year, 
ma liu % adj .; tall, lofty, 
liui ltd a dn o" ki pa ill, ».; 
young cottonwood shrubs grow¬ 
ing at the base of a tree. See 
aduokipadi. 

ma lai dll, adv.jfr. maku; dur¬ 
ing the night. 

nisi kii (Ink, adv. ; during the 
coming night. 

nasi Ln ka vn, n., same as next 
word , but less in use. 
ma kii ka ®i, n., diminutive of 
maku; a young cottonwood 
tree. 

ansi kii lie, v. t,fr. maku; to 
make tall; made tall, 
nasi ku ma di [-badi], n.,fr. 

maku, night , and midi; the moon, 
ma 111 a, v.) a word used impera¬ 
tively when trying to get an in¬ 
fant to drink or nurse, 
nisi ma da iii,in.,fr. madaki; a 
picture, a painting; a book, 
ma ilia Si i v ke, n.,fr. makieke; 
a game in which opposite sides 
are taken. 

ilia mil a, n. ; haw; haws, 
ma mil a a, n. ; haw-tree; a 
species of Cratccgus growing in 
Northern Dakota, 
ma o de 4 a [-ne 4 a],w.,/r. desa, 
f lit , a thing which is not; a thing 
of imaginary existence, a ground¬ 
less story, etc. 

ill!) o de 4 a a zi&, n. See Lo¬ 
cal Names. 

ma pa 4 i pi 4 a, n. ; sunflower 
seeds,—used as food by these 
Indians. 

ma pa tska ki di li, n. ; a 

wasp. 

ilia pc or nisi pc, n ; day, day 


mas 

time; a period of twenty-four 
hours.—hidi-iuap6, to-day. 
nisi pe dll, adv.,fr. mape; dur¬ 
ing the day. 

nin pe ho psi, n.,fr. mape and 
hopa; any day observed as sa¬ 
cred by white men, as Sunday 
and Christmas. 

ma pe mi di [-badi], n.,fr. 

mape and midi; the sun. 
ma pi da lipa, n.,fr. pidalipa; 
ribbon. 

ma p© k 4 a, n. ; any animal or 
animals offensive to the sight of 
these Indians or unfit for food, 
as insects, worms, snakes, etc. 
ana p© 4 a, n .; a term applied to 
flies and insects less offensive to 
the sight than the mapoksa. 
ma p© 4 a ki di Is, n. ; an ant. 
ma pit (Isa ke, n.,fr. pudsike; 
a cord of buckskin or other ma¬ 
terial having porcupine quills or 
other ornamental trimming 
wrapped around it. 
mo i*o ka, same as ruadoka. 
ma ru lita 9 n.. same as madu- 
lita. 

ma 4:a mi, \n.-, my aunt. See 
ma 4 si wis, I isami and disami. 
ma 4i, n. ; a buffalo-robe; a 
blanket worn as a robe, 
ma 4a, n. ; a white man. The 
word was originally applied only 
to the French and Canadians, 
who are now sometimes desig¬ 
nated as masika’ti, the true 
whites. 

ma 4 i a de, v. ; to dream.—ma- 
masiade, I dream, madasiade, 
you dream. 

ma 4 i a Ka, v. ; to sweep out 
dirt, to clean by sweeping with 
a broom. 

ma 4 i a I lia, «.,/<*. masialia ; a 
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broom. The position of the par¬ 
ticle * i’ in this word is unique, 
ilia si d;i ha mi, fr. masi 
and daliami; a shawl, 
lisa si I ill, ».,//*. in;)si and ilii ; 

dry-goods of any description, 
inn si i tii is a pi. it. (liapi, 
thin ); light cotton goods ; mus¬ 
lin. 

tui si i hi pu zi. n. (puzi, spot¬ 
ted) ; calico prints, 
ma si i hi la tsi, n. (tatsi. 

thick ); cloth : woolen goods, 
ma si l pise, fr. masi and 
iptse; a wide, embroidered band 
iu the centre of a robe or blanket, 
ma si" i la da lipi tsi, n.,lit., 
white man's hear; a hog. 
ma si" i la da lipi tsi sii i, 
«. (sui,/<t£); bacon, 
ma si i la I inak i e ke, 
lit., ichite man's gaming materials; 
cards. 

ma si I ta mi te [-wite], 

lit., ichite man's buffalo, or cow; 
domestic cattle. 

ma si" i ta Isa ka ka, it., lit, 
ichite man's bird; the domestic 
cock. 

Ilia si ka, ; chewing-gum. 
ma si pi sa, n.ffr. sipisa; grapes; 
raisins. 

ma si pi sa a kti du" ti. 

lit, grape-eater; the cedar-bird, 
Ampelis cedrorum. (if 51). 
ma si si pi sa. n., fr. masi and 
sipisa; the negro, 
ma si ta, »t.; my back: from 
isita or the hypothetical word 
sita. 

ma si ta ksi ksu.V, lit, white 
mans tuber; the potato, 
ma si ta ra lipi" tsi, same as 
masiitada lipi tsi. 

ma sii a ka za, n., diminutive \ 


mat 

of masuka; a puppy; willow 
catkins are also so called, 
ma sii ka. n.,fr. suka; a dog. 
ilia su ka ak su, n.,fr. masu¬ 
ka and faksne; the coral-berry 
or wolf-berry. Symphoricarpus. 
111a su ka sik su a ma sis", 
it. See Local Names, 
ilia su ka ic kc, n., lit, Bog 
Band; one of the orders or so¬ 
cieties among the men of the 
tribe. 

ilia su ka ka df sta, n., lit, 
Little Dogs; an order or society 
of the men. 

ilia su ka 111a chi ki, n .; an¬ 
other of the bands or orders of 
the Hidatsa men. 
ilia ta, it., prob.fr. ta, to kill; 
autumn. 

ma ’ta du, adv.,fr. mata; dur- 
iug the autumn. 

ma ta duk, adv.,fr. mata; 
next autumn ; during next au¬ 
tumn. 

ma td hi, it.; a turtle, 
ma td lii i sa, lit., resembling a 
turtle; a padlock, 
ma td lipi, it.; a heavy cord, a 
Vope; a lariat. 

ma td ki, it; a plate; a shallow 
dish. 

ma td ki a du ki du sa, n.; a 

cup-board. See adukidusa. 
ma td ki a zi, it. See Local 
Names. 

nia ta ko a, adv., same as mate- 
koa. 

lua ta si, it.; my robe or blanket. 
See itasi. 

ma ta tsi chi ho ke, n.,fr. ta- 
tsi and dalioke; an Indian pad- 
saddle. 

ma la tsi iia ho ke, same as 
last word. 
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ilia te, adi\jfr. te or tie; long 
ago; a long time; the last vowel 
is often lengthened to indicate 
very distant past time, 
ilia te ko a, adv.,fr. mate ; at a 
distant time in the past, 
ilia ti, n. j a boat.—hutsi-mati 
( wind-boat ), a sail-boat, mida- 
mati, a wooden boat, 
nisi II !sii sa, n. ; a steam boat, 
ilia to ke, n. ; a clam, 
msi tsa mi di f-bidi], n.\ a 
bowl or basin. 

ilia tsa ini di ka zi, »., dimin¬ 
utive o/matsamidi; a small bowl 
or basin. 

ilia tse [watse, batse], w.; a 

man. 

ilia tse di di, w.,/r. matse and 
didi; a war-party, 
ilia tse e tsi, n. ; a chief; fi per¬ 
son of prominence, 
ilia tslio ki, n. ; eagle tail-feath¬ 
ers. 

ansi tsi, w., contraction of maatsi. 
ilia tsi, n. ; my foot. See itsi. 
ma tsi ko a, n.,fr. tsikoa; su¬ 
gar ; a sweetened drink. 

ma tsi kd a a ku ti" du e, n. ; 

molasses. 

ma tsi kd a ha" hki, n. (ha- 

tski, long) ; candy. 

ma tsi kd a pu" zi, n. (puzi, 
striped) ; candy. 

ma tsi ta hi du, n.,fr. tsita 
and hidu ; ,the coccyx, 
ma tsi to, n. ; a needle or awl. 
msi tsi to ic ti" a, n. (ictia, 
large) ; an awl. 

ms* tsi to»u" ti po a du i, n. 

(uti and poadui); a pin. 

Ilia tsil, n. ; small fruit, particu¬ 
larly cherries. 

msi tsil a* n. ; a cherry-tree, 
ill a tsil a, n. ; fibrous tissue from 


use 

the back of the buffalo, elk, deer, 
etc. It is dried and split into 
fine threads for sewing, and is 
commonly called sinew by the 
whites. 

ma tsil a pa ki si, n.,fr. ma- 
tsua and pakisi; “ sinew ” twilled 
by rubbing, as it is fixed pre¬ 
paratory to being used in sew¬ 
ing. 

ill a tsil d tsa, n. ; fragrant 
grass. 

ma tsil a zis, n. See Local 

Names. 

ma tsu ka, n. ; my younger 
brother. See itsuka. 

msi tsu o tak a, n. ; the smaller 
dogwood, Cornus stolonifcra. 

msi tsu o tak i, n.,/r. matsu 
and, taki; the berries of Cornus 
stolonifera. 

msi tsu ta pa, n.,fr. matsu and 
tapa; the service-berry, Amelan- 
elder canadensis. 

ma tsu ta pa a, n. ; the serv¬ 
ice-berry tree, shad-bush. 

ma til, v. ; there are; there is; ho 
has; they have, etc.; opposite 
of desa. 

ma til a, n. ; green corn, roast¬ 
ing ears. 

ma tii hi,».; my dress or shirt. 
See itulii. 

ana ii pa ki, n. ; a mallet. 

ma ii pa ki hu" pa i sis. See 

Local Names. 

msi ii ta pi, ffr. tapa; a ball 
of buck-skin or elk-skin stuffed 
with hair, and used by women 
in their games; a game played 
with such a ball. 

msi w'a da ki, same as mama- 
daki. 

msi *!,•».; a legend, a tale. 

me, «.; a louse. 
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sue pa ka, n., contraction of mae- 
paka, but more common. 

me pi, n., contraction of maepi, 
much used. 

mi’ [hi’], n. ; a rock. 

mi [wi, wits], prob. auxiliary 
verb, suffixed to denote 1 st per¬ 
son, future, (ft 167). 

mi, simple pers. pron., 1 st pers., 
used independently or incorpo¬ 
rated, nominative and objective, 
usually singular, but when in¬ 
corporated may refer to more 
than one. 109, 110,172, 

205). 

mi [wi, wits], a suffix indicat¬ 
ing number. See tuami and hi- 
dimi. 

mi, a syllable or prefix of uncer¬ 
tain significance, beginning 
many nouns in the language; 
often pronounced bi, sometimes 
wi. 

mi a [wia, bia], n .; a woman. 

mi a do ka ta [-no-], n .; a 

harlot. This is the proper word; 
but madulita, fool, is often 
used. 

nil a ka za, n.,fr. mia and ka- 
za; a young woman. 

mi si ti, n.,fr. mia; a man who 
dresses in woman’s clothes and 
performs the duties usually al¬ 
lotted to females in an Indian 
camp. Such are called by the 
French Canadians “berdaches”; 
and by most whites are incor¬ 
rectly supposed to be herma¬ 
phrodites. 

mi si ti he, v. t.) to become a 
miati; said of a man who as¬ 
sumes the dress and tasks of a 
woman. 

mi si ti ke, v. t .; to cause to be 
a miati. 


mid 

mic ki, comp. pers. pron., 1st per¬ 
son ; I, myself, (ft 117). 
mi da [wi-, bi-], n. ; a wild- 
goose. 

mi da [-fbida], n. ; wood; a 
tree; a forest. 

mi da a kw du ti, n., lit ., wood- 
eaters; caterpillars which live on 
trees. 

mi da si pa, n.,fr. mida and 
apa; leaves of any kind; tea. 
mi da du e tsa, n.,fr. mida and 
duetsa; a wooden canoe, a “dug- 
out”. 

mi da ha, n. ; fire, 
mi da hsi dd, n. ; willows; a 
name applied to all shrub wil¬ 
lows. 

mi da hsi dsi hi si, n. ; red 

willow. 

mi da ha l du ka pi, n. ; a 

friction-match. 

mi da ha po ksa, n. ; embers, 
mi da ha tic ke, v. i. ; to play 
as young children play ; to play 
at any amusement in which op¬ 
posite sides are not taken, 
mi da ho pa, n.,fr. mida and 
hopa; red cedar. 

mi da ho psi-o h:\ tsa du, w.; 

trailing cedar. 

mi da lilt pa, n.,fr. mida and 
hupa; boots and shoes, such as 
are used by the whites. The 
Hidatsa probably originally sup¬ 
posed them to be made of wood, 
mi da hit pa i ki tsa" ti ke, 
n. ; blacking. 

mi da ha, n. ; a pot or kettle, 
mi da ha si, n. ; a basket, 
mi da i, n. ; elm. 
mi da i a ka ki, n. ; a chair, 
mi da i si naa lisa ti, n.,fr. mi¬ 
da and amaliati; a torch; a can¬ 
dle. 
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mi da i si tua Bia fii-i ©" ki,9 
lias da i si. 111 a Baa ti-i o" pr, I I 
mi da i si aaaa lia ti-i o" j 

pisati,n.; a candlestick. See 1 
oki, ope, and optsati. 
mi da i :t pi, n. ; a spool, 
mi da ic ke, n.,fr. mida and 
icke; the Goose Band, one of 
the orders among the women of 
the tribe. 

mi da ic pa ti, n. ; sunken tree 
or snag in a river, 
mi da i ka ki, n. (kaki, roll) ; 
a wagon. 

mi da i 6 pe, n.,fr. mida and 
iope; a bos of any kind, partic¬ 
ularly a wooden box. 
mi da I si, n.,fr. mida and isi; 
bark. 

mi da ka mic ka, n. (kamic- 
ka, tough); oak. 

mi da lia za, n., diminutive of 
mida; a stick, a switch, 
mi dst ki, n. ; a shield, 
mi da ksi, n. ; a palisade or 
stockade; a skillet or pan; so 
called perhaps because like a 
palisaded enclosure, 
mi da lu e tsa, same as midadu- 
etsa. 

mi da ilia i dn tsa da, n. ; a 

wooden sled. See maidutsada. 
mi da nisi ti, n.,fr. mida and 
mati; a yawl or skiff, 
mi dsi pa, a contraction o/tnida- 
apa, often heard, 
mi da pa, a.; beaver, 
mi da tsa pi, w.; ashes; gun¬ 
powder; dust. 

mi da tsa pi a zis, n. See Lo¬ 
cal Names. 

mi dii tsa pi i si, n.’, a powder- 
horn. 

mida tsu ka, n.,fr. mida and 
tsuka; boards; a floor. 


mid 

niide, n.; a door; a doorway, 
mi de di, v. t. ; to come through 
a door way, to euter a house ; to 
pay a visit. 

mi de ko a, n. ; at or near the 
door; the seat around the lire 
nearest to the door, 
mi di [bidi, mini], n. ; water. 
The latter pronunciation, corre¬ 
sponding with the Dakota, is 
most commonly used in com¬ 
pound words. 

mi di, n. ; a name given to both 
sun and moon ; it may be trans¬ 
lated luminary or great luminary. 
When there is danger of ambi¬ 
guity they are distinguished as 
mape-midi (day luminary) and 
oktsi-midi or maku-midi (night 
luminary). 

mi di [iridlj, verbal root; turn, 
twist. See pamidi, dumidi, etc. 
mi di a po ka, n., lit., ivater 
head-dress ; a rainbow, 
mi di a te, adv., n.,fr. midi and 
ate; when the sun (or moon) 
rises; sunrise. 

mi di a te de, adv. ; near sun¬ 
rise, just before sunrise, 
mi di a te du, adv. ; at sunrise, 
during the time the sun is rising, 
mi di a te duk, adv. ; when the 
sun shajl next rise, 
mi di a te 6 dal*’ si pi, adv.’, 
after suurise. See daksipi. 
mi di da lii si, n.,fr. midi and 
dahise; a wave, a billow, 
mi di lie ta, n.,fr. midi, water, 
and deta; the bank of a river; 
the shore of a lake, 
mi di di di [-iiirij, v.,fr. midi 
and didi; to swim, 
mi di ho psi, n. See Local 
Names. 

mi di l a pa ti, n. ; a saw. 
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mi di I da liu pi, n.,fr. midi,i, 
and daliupi; a .sponge, 
mi di i hi’ ke, n.,fr. midi, i, 
and bike; a drinking-vessel, a 
cup. 

mi da i ki ki ski, n.,fr. midi 
and ikikiski; a watch or clock, 
mi di 1 mil lipi [-wsi-J, n., 

adv.,fr. midi and imalipi; sun¬ 
set. 

mi di i ma lipi de, adv. ; near 
sunset. 

mi di i in a lipi du, adv. ; at 
sunset. 

mi di l ma lipi duk, adv.-, 
when the sun shall next set. 
mi di l ma lipi sc du, adv. ; 

when the sun did last set. 
mi di i ta tsu, n.,fr. midi and 
itatsu ; the half-moon, 
till di ka, adv.,fr. midi, water; 

in or by the water, 
mi di ka kl lia, n.,fr. midi, 
moon, and kakilii; the full-moon, 
mi di ka ki lit de, n. ; the gib¬ 
bous moou. 

ma di ka 6 ze [mini-], n.,fr. 
itiidika and oze, lit., They Plant 
by, or in, the Water; a band of 
the Teton Dakotas, 
mi di ke, v. t.,fr. mide and ke; 
to liquefy, melt. 

mi di ki da he,//*. midi, moon, 
and kidahe; the new moon, the 
crescent. 

■ni di ki dak tsi c, ».; clear 
water, water allowed to settle, 
mi di 6 pe, contraction of mida- 
iope. 

mi di ma pe du pa hi [bidi- 
waperupahi], n.,fr. midi, 
mape, and dopahe, lit., the sun 
„divides the day in two; noon. 

mi di ma pe du pa hi-dak 
a-ml di, n. ; afternoon. 

13 
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mill 

sni di ma pe du pa hi-dak 

si pi, n. ; synonymous with last 
word. 

mi di ma pe du pa hi de, 

nearly noon. 

mi di mi ta lia he, the 

Man da u medicine-ark. 
mi <11 pi, v. ; to enter the water, 
i. c., to bathe one’s self, 
mi di 6a, v., adj. ; turbid; said 
of water. 

mi di 6a a zI6. See Local 
Names. 

■ni di 6a ke, v. t.,fr. midisa; to 
make turbid; roiled, 
mi di 6i, n., contraction of mida- 
isi. 

mi di 6i pi 6a, n.,fr. midi and 
sipisa; coffee, the infusion or 
decoction. 

mi di ta di [minitai*i], n., 

corny. v.,fr. midi and tadi; to 
cross water, to go across a stream. 
The Hidatsa Indians; so called 
by the Mandans. 

mi di ti, v. t. ; to cook by fry¬ 
ing. 

ml dsf tsi, adj. ; of a watery con¬ 
sistency. 

nil do, yers. yron., plural; we; 
us. 

ml do ki, yers.yron., compound, 
plural; we, ourselves, 
mi dit e, v. i.,fr. midi and ue; 

to bubble; to boil as water, 
mi du e he, v. t. ; to boil water, 
mi du e ke, v. t. ; to cause to 
boil, to set to boil; boiled, 
mi du Ha [hi-J, n. ; a gun or 
bow. 

mi du lia ke, n.,fr. inidulia; a 
pop gun. 

mi e, n. ; woman, same as mia. 
mi lia ka, n. ; a generic name 
for ducks. 
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mi’ i, n. ; a stone or rock, same as 
mi’. 

ml’ i da’ fa, n., lit., stone heart; 
a geode. 

mi I ptsa, n.,fr. mi’ and iptsa; 
an axe, particularly a stone axe. 
See maiptsa. 

mi i ptsa da' ka, n., diminutive 
of miiptsa; a tomahawk or 
hatchet, particularly a stone 
hatchet. See maiptsadaka. 
mi ka, n. ; a *mare; as a suffix 
it indicates the female of all 
lower animals except buffalo, 
mi ka’, n. ; grass; sedge; all 
grass-like plants. 

mi ka’ i du tsi, n.,fr. mika’ and 
dutsi; a pitchfork, 
mi ka’ kf ksa, n ., lit., Grass- 
fixers; au order or degree among 
women. 

mi ka’ to hi sa, adj.,fr. mika’ 
and tohisa ; green, 
mi ka’ tsd ki, n. ; a name 
sometimes applied to fragrant 
grass. 

mi ka’ 11 dsi, n., lit., dry grass ; 
hay. 

mi ka’ it ta ku du ti, n.,fr. 
mika’uti and akuduti; a cater¬ 
pillar that eats onions, 
mi ka’ U ti, n.,fr. mika’ and uti; 

onions; wild garlic, 
mi’ ka za, n., diminutive of mi’; 
gravel, pebbles. 

mi kta [wi-], n. ; the bottom, 
the lower part or surface of any¬ 
thing. 

mi kta ka [wi-], adv.,fr. mi- 
kta ; at the lower part; below, 
mi kta ko a, adv.,fr. mikta; 

near or at the bottom; under, 
mi kt& ta, adv.,fr. mikta; down¬ 
ward, iu the direction of the bot¬ 
tom. 


mot 

mi’ ma ii pa ki, n.,fr. mi’ and 
maupaki; a stone-headed mallet, 
such as is ordinarily made by 
these Indians. 

■lii spa [biipaj, ».; the ash- 
tree. 

mi ta pa [witapa, uita- 

patsj, v. i.; to lie, to deceive. 

mi ta pa dsi, v. i.,fr . mitapa; 
to equivocate. 

mi ta pd ksa, v. i.,fr. mita¬ 
pa ; to lie frequently or habitu¬ 
ally. 

mi te, n. ; a buffalo-cow; the 
word is also used generically. 

mi te a ka zi, n., diminutive of 
mite; a buffalo-calf. 

ml te a ta di ke [biteatari- 

ke], n. ; the box-elder, Negundo 
aceroides. 

mi te a ta ki, n.,fr. mite and 
ataki; an albino buffalo, wh’^e 
buffalo. 

mi te a ta ki ic ke, w.; the 

White Buffalo Band, a secret 
degree or order among women 
of the tribe. 

mi te ktsa tsa, a; the black 
currant. 

mi te ktsa t§a a, n. ; the cur¬ 
rant-bush. 

mi te o da Kpi, n. ; a buffalo- 
hide. 

mi' ti, v. i. ; to creep, as a hunter 
approaching game. 

ml t*a ki, v.; I alone; I un¬ 
aided. 

mi tsi, n. ; a wedge for splitting 
wood. 

mi' tsi, verbal root; mince; com¬ 
minute finely. 

mi’ tsi a da zi . See Local 
Names. 

mi tsi i (a mi da ksi. See 

Local Names. 
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mi tska pa, n. ; the fruit of the 
rose; it is eateu by Indians, 
mi tska pa a, n.; a rose¬ 
bush. 

mi tska pa 6 dak a pa ki, 

w; rose-blossom. See odaka- 
paki. 

mo tsa, n.; a coyote ( Canis lat- 
rans). 

in6 tsa i ta ma ka ta, lit., 
coyote's plum ; the fruit of Astra¬ 
galus caryocarpus. 
mil, verbal root. See mua. 
mil a, v. or verbal root; to sound, 
to make a noise. See liamua, 
tarnua, tsimua, etc. 
uuia [baa], n .; generic name for 
lish. 

mu a dsi ki, v. i .; to bark as a 
wolf or dog; to imitate the howl 
of a wolf, as Indian hunters com¬ 
monly do when calling to each 
other in the woods. 

■lid a l du tsku pi, ; a fish¬ 
hook. 

mu a pa de Ki, ».,/r. mua, fipfi, 
and delii; sturgeon, 
mu a pa lia tski,/r. mua, apfi, 
and hatski ; gar-pike (?). 
mu a tsii ka, n. (tsuka,, fiat) ; 
suu-fish. • 

inu dsi [wudsi], verbal root; 

roll up, fold by rolling, 
mu pi [wupi], v. t. ; to smell, 
mu ti, v. t., 1st pers. of duti; I 
eat. 


n. 

n. Words heard to begin with 
the sound of n may be found 
under d; n and d being inter¬ 
changeable letters, (fl U 20 and 
21 .) 


dda 


o. 

o, adv. : much; used in com¬ 
pounds; synonymous with ahu, 
which may be derived from o. 

o, a prefix to verbs forming nouns 
which are names of places and 
actions; often synonymous with 
adu. (fi fl 49, 50). 

o, a prefix of undetermined mean¬ 
ing to verbal roots. In the 1st 
aud 2d persons, it commonly 
takes m and d as pronouns, pre¬ 
ceded by a. (fl 197). 

6 da f-i*a], v. t. ; to pass another 
person on the road either by 
overtaking or meeting him. 

o da lipi [-natipi, -raKpi], 
n.,fr. dalipi; the hide of an an¬ 
imal, the entire hide. 

6 dsik a pa ki, n.,fr. dakapaki; 
a flower, a blossom ; sometimes 
accented on penultimate. 

6 dak a pi lii, n.,fr. dakapilii ; 
an ornamental flap on a gar¬ 
ment; also odakapilii. 

6 da ki, v. £.; to chirp, to make 
a stridulous sound. 

6 dak sa ki, n.,fr. daksaki; a 
contused wound ; the act of giv¬ 
ing a contused wound. 

6 dak si pi, n.,fr. daksipi; a 
subsequent time, a time after 
some other time mentioned. 

o dsi mu, n., fr. damu; a deep 
spot in a stream ; the channel of 
a river. 

6 da pi f-ra-], v. t.\ to find, to 
make au original discovery; not 
to recover something lost. 

6 da sa’ ti [ona-], n. ; a name, 
a designation; not a proper 
name. 
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6 da sa’ ti, v. t. ; to name, to 
speak of or call by name. In 
tbe conjugation of this word,o is 
not preceded by a, as in other 
verbs beginning with 1 o’.—oma- 
dasa’ti, I name, odadasa’ti [ola- 
nasa’ti], you name. 

o dl di, n.,fr. didi; gait, walk.— 
odidi isia, said of a lame per¬ 
son. 

o du se, n.,/r. duse; a place of 
deposit. 

o du ska sksl pka, n. ; spruce 
gum, such as the Indians them¬ 
selves gather. That obtained 
from the traders is called ma- 
sika. 

o du tsi, n.,fr. dutsi; a mine; a 
place where auything may be 
obtained with certainty. 

6 hi, v. t. ; to be fond of; said of 
the affection of pets for their 
owners. 

6 lia ta dui, v. i .; becoming 
pale. 

6 lia ti, adj.,fr. liati; white, 
oright, clear, or pale; often 
used synonymously with ilio- 
taki. 

o lia ti ke, v. t. ; to make pale, 
to bleach or whiten. 

© lia ti ksa 9 adj.$ continually or 
habitually pale. 

ka, adv. ; yonder, over there, 
ka dll, adv. ; in a distant place 
(pointed to), yonder; beyond. 

o ka ko a, adv.-, at a distant 
place, at yon place; at the other 
side. 

o ka ta, v. t. ; to put on an arti¬ 
cle of clothing, to dress. 

d ki, v. t. ; to surround the base, 
to surround one end of an ob¬ 
ject ; to maintain in position or 
support by thus surrounding,— 


opa 

as a candle is held in a candle¬ 
stick, as the teeth are held in 
the gums. 

o ki, n. ; a plume, a feather, some¬ 
thing plumose. 

O ki 1C pu, n.,fr. oki and icpu ; 
a tassel. 

d ki pa di, v. t.,fr. oki and apa- 
di; to grow up around ; said of 
young saplings or twigs growing 
around a parent tree. 

d ki pa pa, v. t. ; to find, to re¬ 
cover something lost. See 
197. 

d ktsi, ffr. katsi; darkness; 
hence, one of the names for 
night.—hidi oktsi, this night. 

d ktss a de, adv. ; almost 
night; almost dark; after sun¬ 
set. 

o ktsl a du [-Ml], adv. ; during 
the night. 

o ktsi a <8 uk [-ruk], w., adv .; 
next night; during the approach¬ 
ing night. 

o ktsi se du, n., adv. ; last night; 
during last night (fl fl 256,257).— 
oktsisedn itaokakoa, before last 
night. 

o ktsi se ru, same as last word. 

© Bisi wu, same as odamu. 

d’ pa, n. ; evening, near sunset. 

o’ pa de, adv. ; near evening, 
late in the afternoon. 

d’pa du,uc?r.; during the even- 
ing. 

o’ pa duk, adv. ; during the com¬ 
ing evening. 

o pa pe,r. t .; to bedaub slightly, 
to bespatter, to stick on in small 
quantities. 

o pa »a, t n .; a tucking. 

o pa sa ku, n.,/r. opasaawd ku; 
to give a tucking, i. e ., to tuck 
in the edges of bedding. 
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pa sc, ». £.; to tuck beddiug. 
pc, v. t. ; to coutaiu to bold, as 
a box or vessel. 

pc, n. ; tobacco. This name is 
otteu applied to articles mixed 
with, or used in [dace of, tobacco, 
as bark of Cornus or leaves of 
uva ursi. 

p£f ha sa or opchasa, n. ; the 
bark of Cornus stolonifera , or 
Cornus sericea , dried ami pre¬ 
pared for smoking, “kinneke- 
nick ”. 

pe lal, v. t., comp, of ope and hi; 
to smoke tobacco or any substi¬ 
tute for tobacco, 
pe i si, n.,fr. ope and isi; a to¬ 
bacco-bag. 

pe pa ml tsi, n.,fr. ope and 
pamitsi; a board on which to¬ 
bacco is cut. This word is not 
formed according to ordinary 
etymological rules; it was prob¬ 
ably originally opeipainitsi. 
psa sa, v. t. ; to stop, to jar, to 
arrest motion; said of an object 
against which a person stumbles 
in walking. 

ptsa ti, v. t., to eucircle or sur¬ 
round closely; to hold by sur¬ 
rounding closely; often used 
synonymously with oki. 
ti, v. i., adj. ; cooked; ripened ; 
scalded. 

ti lie, v. t. ; to scald or cook, 
ti ke, v. t. ; to cause to cook or 
ripen ; to put fruit away to ripen. 
6 tslia mi f-wij, v. i., adj .; 
numb; paralyzed; said of the 
feeling in the limbs produced by 
pressure, and commonly called 
“sleepiness”.—matsi otsliawits, 
my foot is asleep. 

6 tslia ml ke, v. t. ; to make 
numb, or “ sleepy”. 


pah 

o Ke, n.,fr. the verb; a drink, a 
cup of water or other fluid. 

& ze, v. t .; to pour into, to fill or 
partly fill a vessel; also to plant 
or sow seed. 


p. 

pa, v. t. ; to reduce to powder by 
grinding or pounding, 
pa, a prefix to verbs, commonly 
signifying that the action is per¬ 
formed by the hands or is capa¬ 
ble of being performed by the 
hands, (fl. 154). 

pa do pi, adj., t fr. padui ; short 
in stature, low-sized, 
pa do pi di, adj. ; very short, 
pa dw a dii i, v.,fr. padui; 

shortening; decreasing in length, 
pa dll i, adj. ; short, 
pft du i di di, n.,fr. padui and 
didi; ceremonial processions per¬ 
formed by bands or secret orders 
of the tribe, in which the per¬ 
formers follow one another iu a 
circle, taking very short steps 
and singingas they move. These 
processions are commonly called 
'‘medicine dances” by the 
whites; but the Hidatsa apply 
a different term to a dance, 
pa du i ke, v. t. ; to shorten; 
shortened. 

pa du i ksa, v., adj. ; constantly 
and excessively short, 
psi hi, v. ; to sing, 
psi ha dei i, v. i. ; becoming 
chafed or blistered, 
pa lid hi, v. t., ?fr. liolii; said of 
ice when it begins to break in 
the spring. 

psa la h 9 v.t .; to spill; imperative 
form. 
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pa Hu e, v. t.,fr. liu or line; to 
spill out, to pour; to empty by 
pouring. 

pa ka de, v. t .; to stick into or 
thrust through, to impale, 
pa ka pi, v. i.,fr. kapi; to be 
torn, as in walking through rose¬ 
bushes. 

pd ki di, v. t. ; to push, to shove 
away with the hand, 
pd ki si, v. t .; to rub gently in 
one direction with the hand, as 
in smoothing the hair or strok¬ 
ing a cat. 

pa ki ti, v. t., fr. kiti; to press 
to smoothness, to make smooth 
by pressure with the hands, 
pa mi di, v. t.,fr. midi; to twist 
with >he hand. 

pa ml tsi [-witsij, v. t.,fr. ini- 
tsi; to cut tine by pressing on 
with a knife held in the hand, as 
in cutting up tobacco or other 
material on a board preparatory 
to smoking. 

pa mu dsi [-wudsi], v. t .; to 
roll up with the hands, to roll as 
a long strip of cloth or carpet or 
bandage is rolled; to fold or 
pack by rolling. 

pa sa ki, v. t .; to engirdle or 
cover, as with a belt, 
pa sa ki, v. t .; to love or like; 
possibly a figurative application 
of pasaki, to engirdle, 
pa sku, v. t.,fr. sku; to extract 
by pushing with the hand, to 
shove a cork into a bottle, to 
push a bullet out of a wound, 
pit’ ta, imperative of pffte. 
pa td ki, v. t .; to place in con¬ 
tact. See ipataki, kipataki, and 
makipataki. 

pd’te, v. £.; to turn over; to tum¬ 
ble over. 


pat 

pd ti, v. i. ; to fall down off of, to 
drop from a height, 
pd ti he, v. t. ; to throw or knock 
down ; to throw down from, 
pa ti ke, v. t. ; to cause to fall, to 
throw down, to remove a support 
and allow to fall. 

pa to’ ti, v. t., fr. to’ti; to wave 
. or agitate back and forth; to 
wave with the hand; to make a 
signal by waving, 
pa tsa ki, v. t.,fr. tsake ; to cut; 
to cut with a knife or instru¬ 
ment held in the hand.—patsak, 
imperative. 

pa tsa’ ti, v. t.,fr. tsati; to punc¬ 
ture. 

pa tsa ti,n. ; the west, the land 
to the west of the Hidatsa. 
pa tsa ti lia, adv. ; westward, 
pa tsa ti koa, adv. ; at or in the 
west. 

pd tska, adj. ; flattened, having 
one or more plane surfaces, 
pa tskd pi, v. t.,/r. tskapi; to 
prick with a piu ; to stick with 
an instrument held in the 
hand. 

pa tskas, n. proper. See Local 
Names. 

pa tskl <li a, n.,/r. patska; cac¬ 
tus, particularly the different 
species of Opuntia or prickly 
pear. 

pa tski di a 6 ka, n.,fr. pa- 
tskidiaoki and a ; the round cac¬ 
tus of the Upper Missouri, which 
bears a pleasant edible fruit, 
pa tskl di a 6 ki, «.,/»*. patski- 
dia and oki (alluding to the way 
in which the fruit grows on the 
plant); the fruit of the round 
cactus or Mammillaria. The 
name has recently been applied 
to figs. 
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pa tskit pi, v. tskupi; to 
fold up as a blanket or robe is 
folded. 

pa wi di, same as pamidi. 
pe, v. t.) to swallow; to take a 
meal in which both liquid and 
solid food are served, 
pe, v. t. ; to grind, as coffee in a 
mill. 

pe da ku du ti, w.,/r. pedi, 
aku, and duti; a vulgar name 
sometimes applied to dogs; of¬ 
fensive epithet applied to per¬ 
sons whom they wish to liken to 
dogs. 

pe da ku pa’ te, n.,/r. pedi, 
aku, and p&’te ; a species of bee¬ 
tle. 

pe de tska, n. ; the large crow 
or raven. 

pe de tska i ta lii" pi 4a, n .; 

Phlox aristata. 

pe de tski sta pe di, n.,fr. pe- 
detska and istapedi ; a sort of 
soft hail or snow falling in glob¬ 
ular flakes, “ mountain snow”, 
pe di, n. ; any offensive matter or 
excretion, dregs, ordure, 
plie ta, n. ; nasal mucus, 
plid ta l si, n. ; a pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief. 

pliu, verbal root, or tfr. liu; 

squeeze out and let fall. 
pKu ti, v. or verbal root ?fr. pliu 
or liu ; squeeze forward, squeeze 
out. See kipliuti. 
pi, v. t .; to tattoo, 
pi, verbal root; penetrate. As a 
verb, often used synonymously 
with ipi.—mapi, dapi. 
pi a, v. i.; crepitate, 
pi 3 ti, v. i.,fr. pia; denoting de¬ 
sire or readiness. 

pi dfi lipa, v., adj .; light and 
thin, as silken goods. 


pua 

pi di e, v ., adj. ; ruffled or frilled, 
ornamented with a ruffled bor¬ 
der. 

pi e, v ., adj. ; smoky ; said of at¬ 
mosphere rendered disagreeable 
by smoke. 

pi e ksa, ad)'.; constantly and 
disagreeably smoky, 
pi ta kic ti a, adj. See pitikic- 
tia. 

pi ti ka, num. adj. ; ten. 
pi ti kic ti a, hum. adj.,fr. piti- 
ka and ictia; one hundred, 
pi ti kic ti a-a ka ko di, num. 

adj. ; one thousand, 
pki ti, v. t.,fr. kiti or pakiti; to 
smooth out; to iron clothes.— 
mapkiti, I smooth, dapkiti [na ], 
you smooth. The word pkiti 
alone is' rarely heard ; for in the 
third person the intensive form, 
kipkiti, is used. 

pd a du a (Isa, adj.,fr. poadui; 
of a hemispherical or somewhat 
spherical appearance, 
pd a (in i, adj. ; globular, hemi¬ 
spherical, or nodular, 
po a du i ke, v. £.; to make 
globular. 

psu, verbal root; dislocate; 

knock out of line. 
p4u ki, v. i .; to belch. — mapsuki, 
I belch, dapsuki, you belch, 
psii kic ti, v.i. % fr. psuki; de¬ 
noting desire or readiness, 
psiil ti,®. t.,fr. psu; todislocate.— 
kipsuti is the more common 
form. 

ptsil ti, v. t. ; to shove or thrust 
forward, to protrude. See ki- 
ptsuti, which is the form most 
commonly used. 

pit a, v. i, adj .; to swell; to be 
swollen, as a bruise ; also to rot 
or become putrid. 
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pia a de, v. i., adj. ; to be taiuted 
or sour, but not decidedly rotten, 
pn si das i, v. i. ; becoming swol¬ 
len, swelling gradually and con¬ 
stantly. 

pw a ke, v. t .; to cause to swell, 
to inflict an injury which pro¬ 
duces swelling; swollen, 
pti si ksa, v. i.; constantly 
swollen. 

pu dsi, v. t .; to mark with fine 
indentations dosely set; to sew 
with fine stitihes; to wrap fine 
thread closely around; to wind 
colored horsehairs or porcupine 
quills closely around a buckskin 
string for ornament. The object 
of this verb is the name of the 
material used in wrapping or 
marking. 

pu dsi ke, v. t .; to cause to be 
finely sewed, indented, or en¬ 
wrapped. The object of this verb 
is the name of the article on 
which the marking or wrapping 
is done. 

pu e, n. ; visible vapor from warm 
water; mist, fog. 

pu e, v. i. ; to steam (said of 
water); misty, 
pit lia lii, n.j sand, 
pu" lia lii a te, n.,fr. puliaki 
and ate; a sand-bar appearing 
above the surface of the water; 
a sandy island, 
pit lii, n .; foam or lather, 
pea lii, adj.; freckled, blotched, 
pu lii, v. i .; to foam, 
pu lii ke, v. t. ; to cause to foam, 
to agitate until a foam is pro¬ 
duced. 

pu pu, w.; a tall species of grass, 
the Dakota cedi. 

pu zi, adj. ; spotted, figured, or 
striped. 


sail 

pu zi ke, v. t. to mark or orna¬ 
ment with spots or figures; spot¬ 
ted. 

pu za ke, n .; the domestic cat, 
an animal not long known to 
this tribe. The name is said to 
come from puzi; but it was 
probably, to some extent, sug¬ 
gested by the English term 
ptassy-cat.—puzike sounds just 
as the Hidatsa would be most 
likely to corrupt or mispronounce 
pussy-cat. 

pu zi ke da ka, n .; a kitten. 


r. 

l*. Words heard to begiu with the 
sound of r may be found under 
d, these letters being interchange¬ 
able. See 51 51 19, 20, 22. 


g. 

s. Words heard to begin with the 
sound of s may be found in this 
dictionary with ts for their first 
letters. See 51 17. 


». 

»a, n .; same as sada. 
sa a ka, n.; a frog, 
ga (la, n .; pudeudum muliebre. 
ga lie, n .; the Oree or Knisti- 
neaux Indians. Assineboine 
“ sba-i-y£ ,? . Other tribesof this 
region call the Crees by names 
which sound much like sabe or 
shaiye. There are various ex¬ 
planations of the derivations, but 
they are all doubtful. 
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sa ka, n ., same as saaka; a frog. 
In the first syllable, the vowel is 
prolonged or pronounced as if 
doubled. 

sa ka du su ki, n.,fr. saki and 
adtisuki; the knuckles, 
sa kii pi, adj. ; tepid, luke¬ 
warm. 

sa ksa pa he, v. t. ; to make tepid, 
sa ki, n.; the human hand; 
sometimes applied to the fore- 
paws of brutes.—saki, alone and 
in derivatives beginning with it, 
is commonly preceded by the 
pronouns. See isaki. 
sa ki a du tsa mi he, n. ; fin¬ 
gers. 

sa ki iiu ma ta du, n.,fr. saki 
and dumatadu; the middle fin- 
ger. 

sa ki i 6 ptsa tf, n.,fr. saki and 
ioptsati; a finger-ring, 
sa ki i ta ki da ka" he, n.,fr. 
saki and itakidakahe; a span 5 
a span measure. 

sa, ki ka zi, n., diminutive of sa¬ 
ki; the little finger, 
sa ki ka zi u ti du, n. ; the 
third finger. See utidu. 
sa ki 6 ptsa ti, a contraction of 
sakiioptsati. 

sa ki ta, n.; the thumb, 
sa ku pa du i, v. i. ; becoming 
crooked, warping, 
sa ku pi, adj.; crooked, 
sa ku pi he, v. t. ; to distort; to 
bend. 

sa ku pi ke, v. t.; to make 
crooked. 

sa. in a, hypothetical word ; aunt. 
See isami. 

sa pu a, num. adj.; seven, 
sit pu a he, v. t.; to make into 
seven forms or parts, 
sa pu a he ke, v. t.; to cause to 


set 

make into seven ; nearly synony¬ 
mous with sapuake. 
sa pu a ke, v. t.; to separate 
into seven parts, to divide into 
sevenths; divided into sevenths, 
sa pii a pi ti ka, num. adj. ; 
seventy. 

sa. sa, v., adj. ; to fork or divide ; 

forked, branched, 
sa su ka du i, v. i.; becoming 
dull or blunt. 

sa su ki, adj. ; dull, as an edge- 
tool. 

sa su ki he, v. t.; to tickle.—ni- 
susukim&wits, I v> ill tickle, you. 
sa su ki ke, v. t.; to cause to be 
dull. 

se, demount, pron. ; that one, that 
thing.—sets, that is he, that is 
the very one. 

se du, adv.,fr. se and du ; there; 
then ; at that very time or place. 
As a suffix, this word is used to 
denote time, as the English last 
or ago. (1] 255). 

se i ske, adv., fr. se and iske; 

just as directed, just as ordered, 
se ka, adj.,fr. se and ka; of the 
same size as something previ¬ 
ously described. 

se ko a, adv.,fr. se and koa; 

there, at that very place, 
se rti, adv., same as sedu. 
se sa, adj., adv.,fr. se and isa or 
ise; same as sese. 
se se, adj., adv. ; resembling some¬ 
thing previously described, “just 
like that 

se sets, a form of the last word 
used when it is desired to agree 
with some particular version of 
a story ; “ it is just as you say 
se ta, adv. ; “not the same as 
that”, “not just that”.—setfits. 
se tsa ki, verb or phrase used as 
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a pronoun; that alone; he or 
she unaided or unaccompanied, 
si a, synonymous with se. Possi¬ 
bly the latter is a contraction, 
si a ka. See seka, siakats. 

SI tli, adj. ; tawny, dull yellow, 
si di ke, v. t. ; to make tawny, to 
color a dull yellow, 
si di si, v. i., fr. disi; to hasten, 
to be in a hurry.—disidisi, hurry 
thou. 

si di si ke, v. t. ; to cause to 
hurry, to make hasten, 
si ka ka, n.; a young man. 
si kl a, adj. ; curly, as the hair 
of a buffalo; said also of tangled 
underwood. 

si ki he, v. t. ; to curl, 
si pa, n .; the bowels, 
si pe, adv. ; tangled, hard to pen¬ 
etrate ; said of bad lands, dense 
woods, etc. 

si pi, adj. ; black, pure black, 
si pi he, v. t. ; to blacken ; to ap* 
ply powdered charcoal, 
si pi sa, adj.,fr. sipi and isa; 
blackish; of a very dark blue, 
brown, or other color scarcely 
distinguishable from black ; of¬ 
ten applied to pure black, 
si pi sa de, adj. ; almost black, 
distinguishable from black, but 
approaching it. 

si pi sa dsa dti i, v. i. ; becom¬ 
ing dark, as the face from expos¬ 
ure to weather. 

si pi sa dsi, adj. ; resembling 
black, seeming to be blackish, 
si pi sst dsi he, v. t. ; to darkeu, 
to deepen or darken the color, 
si pi sa dsi ke, v. f.; to dye of 
a darkish color. 

si pi sii dn i, v. i .; darkening, 
becomiug blackish (as irou al¬ 
lowed to cool); said when re- 


ta 

porting the progress of an oper¬ 
ation for dyeing of a blackish 
color. 

si pi sa ke, v. t. ; to make very 
dark; to dye anything of a black 
or blackish color, 
si la, hypothetical. See isita. 
ske, v.'j command; direct, 
skli, verbal root; force through, 
extract. 

so ki, adj. ■ broad ; often used for 
dull. See sasuki. 
sli a, adj , adv. ; slow ; slowly, 
sii a ha, adv. ; slowly, 
sli a ke, v. t. ; to cause to move 
slowly, to retard motion, 
sli e, v. t. ; to spit, 
sli I, unmelted fat, adipose 
tissue. * 

sli ka, perhaps hypothetical; a 
dog, a beast of burden ; same as 
Dakota , sunka; found in the 
words itsuasuka, itasuka, masu- 
ka, etc. 

sii ki, adj. ; same as soki. 


I. 

ta, adv .; only, but; commonly 
pronounced as if suffixed, 
ta or |a% an adverb and adverb¬ 
ial suffix denoting negation ; not. 
As it commonly terminates a 
sentence, it is often beard pro¬ 
nounced tats. Ex.—itskits, it is 
large enough, itskitftts, it is not 
large enough, (fl 200). 
ta, a suffix to nouusaud pronouns 
denoting possession, particularly 
acquired or transferable posses¬ 
sion. (U 85). 

ta, prep .; toward, in tbe direction 
of, etc.; suffixed to nouns, it 
forms adverbs. (51 261). 
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ta, v. i. and t. ; to kill; to be 
killed. 

tfa da to di [-la-], to discharge 
a gun. 

ta de, v. i. ; almost killed; nearly 
dead. 

tsi di [-rl], v. t. ; to cross over, to 
go from one side to the other; 
to row or swim across a stream, 
tsi du, hypothetical. See itadu. 
ta he, v. t.jfr. ta; to kill; he 
kills.—tamats, I kill, tadats, 
you kill, tahets, he kills, 
ta hu% «., v. ; thunder; to thun¬ 
der. Like most other tribes of 
the plains the Hidatsa attribute 
thunder to the movements of a 
great bird. 

ta liu i da ha, n.,fr. tabu’ and 
idaka; low rumblings of thun¬ 
der following a loud peal, 
ta hii i ki sis, n. See Local 
Names. 

ta ka, interrog. pron. ; what; 
which. 

ta ka da [-ra], what do you 

say! 

ta ka ta, inter. adv.,fr. taka; in 
what direction, whither.—t&pata 
and tota are synonyms more 
commonly employed, 
td ki, adj. ; white. See ataki and 
iliotaki. 

ta mu a [talma], t\,/r. mua ; 
to make a loud ringing sound, to 
be riuging, to ring, 
ta mu lii, adj.- very fine, mi¬ 
nute. 

ta mu lii di, adj. ; exceedingly 
fine, very minute, 
ta pa, interrog. pron .; what! 
what is it! 

ta pa, adj. ; soft, easily broken or 
yielding. 

ta psi i, adj ., same as tapa. 


tip 

ta pa ta, adv. ; in what direc¬ 
tion, whither.— tapata dade, 
where are you going! 
ta pe, interrog. pron. ; who. 
ta pe l ta, interrog. poss. pron.: 
whose. 

ta pe ta, same as tapeita. 
ta pi, verbal root; press, squeeze. 
See dutapi, etc. 

ta ta, adv. ; referring to past time 
not very distant; a short time 
ago, some time ago. 
ta ta ko a, adv. ; at or during a 
past period not very distaut. 
ta tsa dsi, adj.,fr. tatsi; thick- 
isli, appearing to be thick, 
ta tsa du i, v. ; thickening, 
ta tsi, adj. ; thick, as cloth, etc. ; 
also used to express total ob¬ 
scurity of the sky. See apalii- 
tatsi. 

td tsi ke, v. t. ; to thicken; 
thickened. 

ta wml lii ,same as tamulii. 
te, v ., adj. ; dead. — tets, he is dead, 
te du ti [-ruti], n. ; a prairie 
terrace; a low open plain, 
te lie, v. ; to die.—temats, I am 
dying, temamits, I will die. 
ti, a suffix to verbs denoting read¬ 
iness or desire to perform an ac¬ 
tion ; to be about to —. 
tl a, adv., same as tie. 
ti di a, v. i. ; to run. 
ti di e ke, v. t. ; to cause to run; 
to race a horse. 

ti e, n., adv. ; a long time; long 
continuing. 

ti e duk [-riik],«dv. ; referring 
to distant futurity, 
ti e hi duk, adv. ; when a dis¬ 
tant future time shall arrive, 
ti pi a, n. ; mud. 
ti pi a da zi. See Local Names, 
ti pi si tsa ki, v., adj.,fr. tipia 
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and tsaki; soiled with mud, be¬ 
spattered with mud. 
ti pi si tsa hi lie, i\ t. ; to 
cause to be soiled with mud. 
ti sa or tl se, adj., adv. ; lar, dis- 
taut; to a distance, 
ti tssi dll i, v. i-,fr. titsi; thick- 
euiug, increasing in diame¬ 
ter. 

ti tsi, adj. ; thick, as a fat or 
swollen limb or the trunk of a 
large tree; refers to diameters 
of cylindrical bodies, 
tl tsi lie, v. t. ; to thicken, to in 
crease in diameter ; thickened, 
ti tsi ksa, adj.) thick excessive¬ 
ly and habitually, as a perma¬ 
nently swolleu limb, 
to, interrog. adv. and pron. ; what 
place I what person ? what kind 
or color ? 

to dll j-ril], adv., fr. to and du ; 
in what place? wherein? where¬ 
at? 

to ha dsa du i, v. u,fr. tohadsi; 

assuming a bluish hue. 
to ha dsi, adj. ; having a bluish 
or impure blue color, 
to ha dsi lie, v. t. ; to dye an im¬ 
pure blue color. 

to ha du I, v.i.) assuming a 
blue color. 

to hi, adj. ; blue; denotes pure or 
positive blues, sky-blue, ultra- 
mariue. 

to lii ke, v. t.) to dye anything 
a pure blue. 

to hi sa, adj.,fr. tohi and isa; of 
a color allied to blue; green. 
See mika’tohisa. 

to hi sa lie, v. t. ; to dye any¬ 
thing green or other color allied 
to blue. 

tok, adv.) it is used after sen¬ 
tences and verbs to denote prob- 


tsa 

ability or uncertainty ; hence, it 
is often used interrogatively and 
is frequently followed by madi- 
ets, I suppose. 

to ka, adv.yfr. to and ka ; where¬ 
to ? where? whither? 
to ka ta or to kla, synonymous 
with toka.—tokatadade [tokta- 
rade, toktalale], where are you 
going? 

to pa, num. adj.) four, 
to pa he, v. i. and t. ; to part in 
four. 

to pa he ke, v. t. ; to cause to 
part in four. 

to pa ke, v. t.) to divide into 
four parts; divided into four 
parts. 

to psi pi ti ka, adj.,fr. topa 
and pitika; forty, 
to sa, interrog. adv., fr. to ; bow? 
in what manner ? 

to se, interrog. adv. ; why ? where¬ 
fore ? 

to ta, interrog. adv.,fr. to; iu 
what direction? toward what 
place?—totadade [totarade, to- 
talale], in what direction are you 
going ? 

to’ ti, verbal root; implying sud¬ 
den, repeated reversion of mo¬ 
tion. See dato’ti, duto’ti, pato’- 
ti, etc. 

tsa, adj. ; raw, uucooked. 
tsa, verbal root; separate, divide, 
tsa cla, n. ; grease, oil. 
tssi da, v. or verbal root; slide, 
move smoothly. 

tsa da ke, v. t. ; to make slide, 
to cause to assist to slide, 
tsa dsi tsa ki, adj.,fr. tsada, 
grease , and tsaki; soiled with 
grease. 

tsa hi du mi di, r. i.,fr. durni- 
di; to suffer Iroin vertigo. 
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tsa 

tsa ksi dsi, adj.,fr. tsaki; mod 
erately good ; rather pretty, 
tsa list dsi ke, r. t. ; to make 
moderately good. 

tsa ksi del 1, v. i. ; improving, 
becoming good. 

tsa kak', interj. ; an expression 
of contempt or disapprobation, 
tsa ksi ka, n. ; a bird, 
tsa ka ka da ka, n. ; an egg ; 
eggs. 

tsa ksi ka hi, n.,fr. tsakaka and 
hi; feathers, any portion of a 
bird’s plumage. 

tsa ksi ka i ki si, n .; a bird’s 
nest. 

tsa ke or tsaki, modified verbal 
root; to cause to be divided, 
tsa ki, v. i., adj. ; to be stained 
with —; to be rendered offen¬ 
sive; suffixed to nouns it forms 
adjectives; as amatsaki, tsadat- 
saki. et al. 

tsa ka or tsakits or sakits, 

adj. ; good; pretty; ofteu ac- 
eeutefi on last syllable, 
tsa ki, v. ; alone, by itself; used 
only with pronouns. See ltsaki, 
mitsaki, aud setsaki. 
tsa kic ti, adj.,fr. tsaki; very 
good; very beautiful.—tsakicti- 
di denotes a still higher degree 
of excellence than tsakicti. 
tsa ki ha, adv. ; quiet, quietly, 
tsa ki ha mak, v. comp., im¬ 
perative, fr. tsakiba and amak; 
sit quietly, stay quiet, 
tsa ki he, v., adv.,fr. tsaki; well, 
in a satisfactory mauuer; to act 
well. 

tsa ki ke, v. t.,fr. tsaki; to im¬ 
prove, to make good, to cure a 
disease; improved, cured, re¬ 
stored.—kitsakike is more fre¬ 
quently employed. 


tsa 

tsa kls, n. ; something inferior 
or worthless, a nuisance, 
tsa mak, a form of tsame, used 
in the sense of a noun.—tsamak 
islats, its being hot is bad, i. e., 
the heat is oppressive, 
tsa in«5 [-we], adj. ; hot, very 
warm.—tsawets, it is hot. 
tsa me a te [-we-], v. i.,fr. 

tsame and ate; to perspire, 
tsa me he, v. t .; to heat, 
tsa me ke, v: t., to make hot, to 
change from hot to cold ; heated, 
tsa me ksa, adj. ; constantly 
warm; very warm, 
tsa iirii tsa dsi [-wii-], adj., 
fr. tsamutsi; straightish, nearly 
straight or appearing to be 
straight. 

tsa III u tsa du i, v. i .; straight¬ 
ening. 

tsa nisi tsi [-wu-], adj.-, 
straight. 

tsa inti tsi de, adj.; almost 
straight, 

tsa m Ci tsi he, v. t. ; to straighten, 
tsa him tsi ke, v. t .; to straight¬ 
en ; straightened, 
tsa pi, adj. ; puckered, wriukled. 
tsa ti, v., adj. ; smoothed; oiled ; 
polished. 

tsa’ ti, verbal root, or fr. tsa; 
stick, impale* 

tssi ti ke, v. t.,fr. tsati; to pol¬ 
ish. 

tsa tse or tsatsi or satsi, n. ; 
a species of goshawk or falcon, 
kuown on the Upper Missouii 
as the “ spotted eagle ”. 
tsa tsti i ta ma pa, the 
pasque flow T er or pulsatilla. 
tsa tsii ki, adj., fr. tsuki and 
? tsa ; hard to break, not brittle, 
tsa tsy. ki ke, v. t. ; to render 
hard; hardeued. 
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tsi, ft., hypothetical word; foot; 
hind paw. See itsi, ditsi, and 
inatsi. 

tsi, a prefix to verbs denoting 
a low or jingling sound. See 
tsimua and tsitside. 
tsi. See tsldi. 

tsi da dsi, adj.,fr. tsidi; yellow¬ 
ish ; orange-colored, 
tsi da du i, v. i; becoming yel¬ 
low. 

tsi di, adj yellow. In com¬ 
pound words, this is ofteu repre¬ 
sented by its first syllable * tsi ’, 
which may be a word wherefrom 
tsidi is derived, 
tsi dl a, same as tsidie. 
tsi di a du i, v. i. ; becoming 
cold. 

tsi di e or tsi di ets, adj .; 
cold; refers chiefly to reduction 
of temperature in inorganic 
bodies. 

tsi di e, ft; cold weather; winter 
is sometimes so called, 
tsi di e ke, v. t. ; to cause to be 
cold ; chilled. 

tsi di ke, v. &, fr. tsidi; to dye 
of a yellow color. 

tsi di se pi, adj.,fr. tsidi and 
sipi; bay; said in describing 
horses. 

tsi kd a, adj. ; having a marked 
but not unpleasant taste, sweet, 
salty, savory. 

tsi ko a de, adj. ; almost salty, 
having a slight saline taste; said 
of such “alkali springs” and 
creeks as have water not very 
strong or unpalatable, 
tsi ko a dsi, adj. ; sweetish, 
tsi ko si du i, v. ».; becoming 
sweet; said of coffee which is 
being alternately sweetened 
and tasted. 


tsi 

tsi kd a ke, v. t. ; to sweeten; 
sweetened. 

tsi mil a [-bua], v. i. and i.,/r. 
mua; to jingle, as metallic pend¬ 
ants, steel chains, etc. 

tsi pa, n. ; a marmot ; a prairie- 
dog. 

tsi pa ku su ti, n. ; the burrow¬ 
ing owl, which dwells along with 
the prairie-dog. 

tsi pa tso pe, n.,/r. tsipa and 
? tsope; the striped marmot, Sper- 
mophilus tridecem-lineatus. 

tsi pi, v. i. ; to sink, to sink in 
water. 

tsi pi de, v. i. ; almost sunken, 
sinking but rescued iu time. 

tsi pi ke, v. t. ; to cause to sink; 
to scuttle, overload, or upset a 
boat and make it sink. 

tsi pi ti, v. i.,fr. tslpi; to be in 
a condition to sink, or ready to 
sink ; said if something falls on 
the surface of the water, and it 
is yet uncertain whether it will 
sink or not; said of a river-bauk 
which is being gradually washed 
away. 

tsi pi ti de, v., adj. ; nearly iu a 
position to fall upon water; said 
of portions of a river bluff that 
are cracked ofiF and ready to top¬ 
ple, or of anything in danger of 
falling on water. 

tsi pi ti ke, v. t .; to cause to 
fall upon water; to place in a 
condition favorable to sinking. 

tsi ta, n. ; the tail of a quadru¬ 
ped. 

tsi ta si pi sa, n.,fr. tsita and 
sipisa; the black tailed deer, Cer- 
vus macrotis. 

tsi la ta ki, ».,/r. tsita and la- 
ki; the white-tailed deer, Cervus 
virginianus. 
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tsi 

tsi tsi de, v. i.,fr. tsi and ide; 
to whisper. 

tsi tsSia, n. ; the “ prairie-hen n 
of Western Dakota—the sharp¬ 
tailed grouse, Pedioecetes phasia- 
nellus var. columbianus. 
tsi tsLa do lipa ka, n., fr. tsi- 
tska and dolipaka; the Prairie- 
hen People, one of the heredi- 
tary bands or totems of the Hi- 
datsa tribe. 

tsi tska ic ti a, n.,fr. tsitska 
and i Jtia ; the sage-hen, Centro- 
cercus urophasianus. 
tsi til ki ,adj. ; turned up, pugged, 
tska pi, verbal root; denotes 
pressure on a small surface; 
pinch, squeeze, poke, 
tska ti, verbal root; pass or force 
through an aperture, 
tskl ti, verbal root; denotes 
pressure ou a small surface from 
different directions; strangle, 
shear, etc. 

tskii pi, verbal root; bend, fold, 
double. See datskupi and pa- 
txkupi. 

tso hi, adj. ; pointed, tapering, 
tso hi ke, v. t. ; to point, to taper, 
tso ka du i, v. i.,fr. tsoki; be¬ 
coming hard, solidifying, con¬ 
gealing. 

tso ki, adj. ; hard; resisting 
pressure, but not necessarily 
hard to break. 

tso ki he, v. i. and t. ; to harden, 
tso ki ke, v. t. ; to harden by 
baking or otherwise; hardened 
by any obvious cause or process, 
tso pe, v. i.; to make a chirping 
or smacking sound, 
tsu, n. ; half; side; division; 
compartment. 

tsu, adj. (radicle); smooth, flat, 
tsu a, adjr, narrow. 


tsu 

tsu a de, adj. ; almost narrow 
enough. 

tsu si dsi, adj.', narrowish, seem¬ 
ingly narrow. 

tsu a he, adj., ? fr. tsua ; synony¬ 
mous with tsohi, which may be 
a contraction of tsuahe. 
tsu a ke, v. t. .; to make narrow, 
tsu a ta, n. ; brains, 
tsu he, v. t.,fr. tsu; to divide 
into two parts; to halve, 
tsu i ta do ta du, n., adv.,fr. 
itadotadu; bottom-land on the 
near side of a river; in the bot¬ 
tom land, etc. 

tsu i ta do ta ko a [-lota-], 

adv. ; at or on the portion of 
bottom-land or flood plain on the 
near side of the river, “on the 
point this side v . 

tsu i ta 6 ka du [-ru], n., adv., 
fr. itaokadu ; the part of the bot¬ 
tom laud beyond a river; on the 
opposite side of the river in the 
bottom. 

tsu i ta 6 ka ko a, adv. ; at or 
in the bottom on the opposite 
side of a river. 

tsu ka, adj. ; flat, as low ground, 
tsu lift,adv. ; at or in the bottom¬ 
land. 

tsu ki, adj., same as tsoki. 
tsu ta, n ., adv. ; a half; the side 
of a house; an apartment; in 
an apartment. 

tsu ta he, v. t. ; to break into 
halves. 

tsu ta ka, adv. ; within a half or 
portion ; in one side, 
tsu ta ta, adv. ; toward one side; 

toward one half or portion, 
tsu tsu lii, v. i.', to rattle or 
stamp loudly. 

tsu tsu te, adj. ; smooth to the 
touch, soft; also tsutsuti. 
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tse se, n .; the large wolf, 
tse sa do lipa ka [-no-], »., 

lit., Wolf People*; the Pawuee 
Indiaus. 

tse sa Ilia si, n.,fr. tsesa and 
mast; a gray blanket, 
ttt a, interrog. adv. ; nearly syn¬ 
onymous with to. 

til a ka, interrog. adj.,fr. tua; 

how much ? how many ? 
til a ka duk, adv.,fr. tuaka and 
duk; how long hence 1 how 
many days or nights hence ? 
til a ka riik, adv., same as tua- 
kaduk. 

tm a ka se du [-rn], interrog. 
adv.,fr. tuaka and sedu ; how 
long ago U how many days ago ? 
til a kats, when tuaka stands 
alone as an interrogative it takes 
this form. 

til a mi, interrog. adv.,fr. tua 
and mi; how many ? 
til a wits, same as tuami, with 
terminal 4 ts’. 


11 . 

ll, v. ; to wound ; to be wounded, 
u a, v. t. ; to envy; he envies.— 
arnats, I envy, ad&ts, you envy, 
uats, he envies. 

li a, n. ; a wife, a wife by actual 
marriage; not perfectly synony¬ 
mous with itadamia. 
ii a he, v. t. ; to marry. (fl 2t)3). 
u a he ke, v. t. ; to cause to 
marry, to give or take in mar¬ 
riage; said usually of the female, 
u a ke, v. t. ; to cause to be a 
wife; married. 

u a lipi, v. t. ; to smash by shoot¬ 
ing. 


iilii 

: il a ka, n., ? fr. ua and ika; a 
man’s brother’s wife, 
il a ki, n .; anything used as bed- 
diug, except a pillow; a mat¬ 
tress, sheet, blanket, robe, or 
skin used as bedding, 
il a ki ta tsi, n.,fr. uakl and 
latsi; a mattress; a tick, 
u si ksa, v. L ami t. % fr. ua; to 
envy habitually, to be of an en¬ 
vious disposition, 
u si ti, v. t .; to ridicule, 
il si li ksa, V. t. ; to ridicule un¬ 
reasonably or habitually, 
il dsa dll i, v. i .; drying, becom¬ 
ing dry. 

li dsi, adj .; dry, devoid of moist¬ 
ure; thirsty. 

ii dsl de, adj. ; nearly dry. 
il dsi ke, to cause to dry, to 
place before a fire to dry; dried, 
li e, v. i .; to boil. See midue. 
li e he, v. t .; to boil; be boils, 
il e ha, U .; metal of any kind ; 
coin ; recently applied to money 
of any description and to the 
unit of our money, a dollar.— 
uetsa duetsa [luetsa], one dollar, 
uetsa topa, four dollars, uetsa 
itatsuhe, half a dollar, 
ii e Isa hi si" si, n. (hisisi, red¬ 
dish) ; copper. 

u e tsa I du li, u.,fr. uetsa and 
iduti; a bridle-bit. 
u e tsa ksi" li, n. (k&’ti, true ); 
gold. 

ii e tsa msi I kta de", 

uetsa and inaiktade; a nail, 
u e tsa si di, n. (sidi, taicny ); 
brass. 

u e tsa si pi sa, n. (sipisa, 
black ); iron. 

ii lii, n.; American antelope, 
ii lii ma du ti, lit., antelope 
I food; the prairie sage, Artemisia. 
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ui 

11 i, n .; paint for the face, rouge, 
vermilion. 

11 i I si, n.,fr. ui and isi; a paint- 
bag, a small embroidered bag for 
holding vermilion or other paint 
for the face. 

U ka ki, v. i., ? fr. kaki; to roll, 
as a horse rolls himself on the 
ground. 

11 ka ta ka zi, n. See Local 
Names. 

ii ka la ki, n.,fr. uki and ataki; 
a white earth which these In¬ 
dians use in decorating their 
bodies. 

u ki, n .; indurated clay, compact 
earth of uniform appearance. 

it ki a ta ki, same as ukataki. 

it nia la, n.'j the south, land 
south of the Hidatsa hunting- 
grounds. 

u ina fa lia, adv .; toward the 
south. 

ii ma ta ko a, adv .; at the 
south. 

it ma ta ta, adv .; southward, 
looking or moving south. 

it sa ti, n .; east, land east of the 
Hidatsa country. 

u sa ti lia, adv. ; eastward, to¬ 
ward the east. 

ii sa ti ko a, adv .; at the east, 
in the east. 

14 


z 

ii sa ti ta, adv .; facing the 
east. 

lit si, n .; the anal region. 

ii ti, n .; base, bottom; root or 
larger extremity. 

u ti lia, adv.; toward the base or 
bottom; qualifies verbs denoting 
motion. 

li ti du, adv .; in the base, bot¬ 
tom, or root. 

ii ti ko a, adv .; at the base, uti- 
koa and utidu are often used in 
the sense of near, beside , or ad¬ 
joining. 

ii tsi tsa, n.-, a variety of change¬ 
able weasel, or so-called 11 er¬ 
mine”. 

u zi a, v. t.', to pay a visit; to 
meet, to encounter. 


w. 

W. Words heard to begin with 
the sound of w may be found 
under m. (ft 5, 20, 21). 


z. 

z. No words have been noted as 
beginning with z. 
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The names of some localities known to the tribe are here given to¬ 
gether for convenience of reference. The translations are in italics. 


it di 4a I ta pa" his,/r. adisa, 
ita, and pahi; Song of the Ravens 
or Singing-place of the Ravens; a 
high butte situated between the 
Missouri and Little Missouri 
.Rivers, west of Fort Bertkold. 
a ma dc ta ku si" dis,/r. ama- 
deta, a,ku, and sidis; Tawny 
Bluff; a prominent river bluff on 
the south side of the Missouri, 
about fifteen miles below the 
mouth of the Yellowstone. , 
a ma dc ta ma pa" I»i4,/r. 
amadeta and mapahi; Song Bluff; 
a prominent point on the Mis¬ 
souri, below the last, 
a ma ic pu 4si sas ,/r. amaicpu 
and sasa; Forked Rill-top; a high 
butte south of the Missouri in 
the neighborhood of the upper 
Great Bend. 

a ma mak I nisi ka da, Lands 
Grossing One Another; the lower 
Great Bend of the Missouri, near 
Fort Thompson. The derivation 
is indicated in the word maki- 
makadaha, which see. 
a ma ti, The Missouri River. 
Some of the tribe say that the 
name comes from ama, earth , and 
alludes to its muddiuess ; others 
think it is from mati, a boat , and 
alludes to its navigability, 
a ma" ti a dn 4a sas,/r. amati 
and adusasa; Fork of the Mis¬ 
souri ; Milk River is sometimes 
so called. 
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a nisi ti ka za,/r. amati and 
kaza; Little Missouri River. The 
English name is a literal transla¬ 
tion of the Hidatsa. 
a ma ti pa" du is, fr. amati 
and padui; Short Missouri; a 
small stream entering the Mis¬ 
souri from the south, above Fort 
Berthold. 

a 111 a tsi di o cl 11 tsi [-tsis], 

fr. amatsidi and odutsi; Ochre 
Mine; a place southeast of the 
mouth of the Yellowstone, w r here 
a yellow mineral pigment is ob¬ 
tained. 

a psi di a zis,/r. apadi and azi; 
Porcupine River; a stream enter¬ 
ing the Missouri in Montana Ter¬ 
ritory. 

d;\ lipi tsa" tu a du a nisi kis 

[na-],/r. dalipitsi, atu, adu, and 
amaki; Place Where the Beards 
Head Sits; a high hill rising from 
the plateau, southeast of Fort Bu¬ 
ford and north of the Little Mis¬ 
souri. 

da lipi tsi a du a ma" kis, 

fr. dalipitsi, adu, and amaki; 
Place Where the Bear Sits; the 
termination of a mountainous 
ridge, immediately opposite the 
mouth of Milk River, Montana, 
da lipi tsi a zi4.; Bear River; 

Milk River, Montaua. 
dsi’ ta a zi [-zi4 ],/r. da’ta and 
azi; Heart River; the Heart 
River, which enters the Mis- 
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souri from the west, above Fort 
Rice. 

de zi a zi [ueziazis],/r. dezi 
and azi ; Tongue River; the 
Tongue River, a branch of the 
Yellowstone. 

do ki da lii ta pa his [no-], 

fr. dokidalii, ita, and pahi; Sing¬ 
ing of the Ghosts , or Where the 
Ghosts Sing; a high pinnacle of 
red rocks about mid-way between 
the Little Missouri and Yellow¬ 
stone Rivers near the point of 
greatest proximity of the two 
streams. 

hi d«i tsa, formerly the principal 
village of this tribe when they 
dwelt on Knife River. 

hi dsi tsa ti,/r. hidatsa and ati; 
Divelling of the Hidatsa Indians; 
the present village of the tribe 
at Fort Berthold. 

lia lia" til a a d« ta hes ,/r. 
hahatua, adu, and tahe; Where 
the Chippeway tcas Killed; a lo¬ 
cality near the foot of the upper 
Great Bend of the Missouri. 

i liic ti" a a dti ta lies. Where 
Big Forehead vcas Killed; the 
Tobacco Garden bottom, at the 
mouth of Tobacco Garden Creek. 

i te 111a tse e tsis,/r. ite and ma- 
tseetsi; Face of the Chief; the 
Black Hills of Dakota. 

ilia e tsi a zis 9 fr. maetsi and 
azi ; Knife River; a name ap¬ 
plied to two streams, one of 
which enters the Missouri from 
the north, above Fort Berthold, 
and the other from the south, be¬ 
low that place. 

ina ka di sta ti,/r. makadista 
and ati; House of the Infants; a 
cavern near the old villages on 
Knife River, supposed to be in¬ 
habited by mysterious infants. 


111a o de sa a zi j-ne-], fr. 

maodesa and azi; Nothing River 
or Nameless River; an affluent of 
the Little Missouri, entering the 
latter about one hundred miles 
above its mouth. 

111a pd ksa a ti 9 fr. mapoksa 
and ati; Snake House; a cave 
near the Missouri River,, on the 
north or left bank, close to Snake 
Creek. It is said, at some sea¬ 
sons, to swarm with serpents, 
ma po ksa a ti a zi [-zis], 
Snake House River. So called 
by these Indians; but Lewis and 
Clarke have given the name as 
“ Snake Creek and it has been 
thus known to the whites ever 
since. It enters the Missouri 
five miles east of Fort Steven¬ 
son, Dakota Territory, 
ma su" ka ak su a 111a sis, /r. 
masukaaksu and amasi; Earth- 
trap , or Eagle-trap, of Coral Ber¬ 
ry; a point on the left bank of 
the Missouri, immediately below 
the upper Great Bend, 
ma ta ki a zis, Dish River; 

Platte River, Nebraska, 
ma tsu a zi [-zis],/r. rnatsu 
and azi; Cherry River; a stream 
which enters the Little Missouri 
from the east, above the maode- 
saazis. 

ma ii" pa ki hfi pa i sis,/n 

maupaki, hupa, and isis; Like 
the Handle of a Mallet; a promi¬ 
nent bluff on the south side of 
the Missouri, nearly opposite the 
mouth of upper Knife River, 
mi da i si a zis,/r. midaisiawd 
azi; Bark River; a stream which 
enters the Missouri from the 
south above the Yellowstone, 
mi dd tsa pi a zis,/r. mida- 
tsapi and azi; Powder River or 
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Dust River; the branch of the 
Yellowstone now known as Pow¬ 
der River. 

mi di ho pa [bidi-],/r. midi 

and hopa; Sacred, Medicine, or 
Mysterious Water; the Minne- 
wakan or Devil’s Lake, in north¬ 
ern Dakota. 

mi di o da mu a zis [bidio- 
iiavt tiazij, fr. midi, odamu, 
and azi; River ivith Deep Spot or 
Channel. Some sgy that this 
name signifies the River that 
Rises, or River that Deepens, and 
such may be liberal translations 
of the word; hence the English 
names of Rising-water and Tide¬ 
water Creek, and the French 
L’eau-qui-mont. This stream en¬ 
ters the Missouri from the north, 
about twenty-five miles west of 
the Grosventre village. 

mi di si a zi s 9 fr. midi, isia, and 
azi; Bad Water River; the 
Muddy, a stream flowing from 
the north and entering the Mis¬ 
souri about twenty-five miles 
east of Fort Buford. 

mi di to hi a zis, fr. midi, tohi, 
and azi ; Blue Water River; a 
creek near Fort Berthold to the 
west. 

mi te a ta di ke a *is,/r. mi- 

teatadike and azi; Box Elder 
River; a stream entering the 
Missouri from the south, about 
thirty miles below the mouth of 
the Yellowstone. 


mi tsi a da zi [mitsianazi], 

prob. fr. mi’, tsi or tsidi, and azi; 
the Yellowstone River. 

mi tsi i ta mi da ksis, fr. 
mitsi, ita, and midaksi; Pali¬ 
sade of the Wedge; a high coni¬ 
cal hill in the valley of the Lit¬ 
tle Missouri, some eighty miles 
southeast of the mouth of the 
Yellowstone; a prominent land¬ 
mark. 

pa tskas,/r. patska; the Coteau 
of the Missouri. 

pe de tski" hi i ta a 111a siS, 

Eagle-trap of Crow-(Crop) Breast; 
the bottom-land in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Dry Fork, on the road 
between Forts Buford and Ste¬ 
venson. 

ta hit i ki sis,/r. tahu and iki- 
si; Nest of the Thunder; a prom¬ 
inent flat topped hill lying south 
of the Missouri, near the amaic- 
pusasas. 

ti pi a a zis, or tipianazis, 

Mud River; the Big Muddy 
River, a stream flowing from the 
north and entering the Missouri 
about twenty miles west of Fort 
Buford. 

it ka ta ka zi s,/r. ukiataki and 
azi; White earth River. The 
White Earth River enters the 
Missouri from the north in W. 
long. 102° 30' (nearly); it was 
formerly the extreme western 
boundary of Minnesota Terri¬ 
tory. 
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Abase. 


A. 

Abase, v. t., isiake. 

Abash, v. t., itodike, kiitodike. 
Abating, par „ kadistadui. 
Abdomen, »., edi. 

Abed, adv., maadubapikoa. 
Abject, adj., adiasadsi ka’ti. 
Aboard, adv., matikoa, rnati ama- 
boka. 

Abode, n., ati, alike. 

Abolish, v. t., kidesake. 

Above, pr., adv., aka, akoka. 
Abridge, v. t., kipaduike. 
Absorb, v. t., daliupi, bapi, kida- 
bupe. 

Accelerate, v. t., kikitake. 
Accelerating, par., hitadui. 
Accept, v. t., dutse. 

Accompany, v. t., ikupa, ikupa de. 
Accomplished, par., komi, kiko- 
mike. 

Acetabulum, n., idikiutioki. 
Ache, v. i., ade, kiad-A 
Add, v. t., ikupake. 

Adhere, v. i., kaditskapa. 
Adjust, v. t., kiksa. 

Admire, v. t., kideta, kidetadsi, 
ite. 

Adult, n., maictia. 

Advance, v. t., kiitsikake. 
Afloat, adv., dakapibi. 


Anus. 

Afraid, adv., kie, kiets. 

After, adj., ipita, ipitakoa. 
Afternoon, n., midimapedupahi- 
daksipi. 

Afterwards, adv., ipitadu. 
Agitate, v. t., bakahe. 

Ago, adv., sedu, tata, tatakoa. See 
How and Long. 

Ahead, adv., itekoa, itsika. 
Alike, adv., maksese, maksesadsi, 
maksia. See Equal. 

Alive, adj., tdtats, hidakatsa. 
All, adj., etsa, bakabeta. 

Aloft, adv., bakoka. 

Alone, adv., itsaki, mitsaki, setsa- 
ki, etc. 

Also, adv., isa. 

Alter, v. t., kiibake, ibake. 
American, n., maetsiictia. 
Amidst, prep., duaiatadu [nuwa- 
taru]. 

Ample, adj., itski, itskits. 
Anecdote, n., mazi. 

Anger, v. t., adebeke, da’ta isiake. 
Angle, n., adupabi. 

Angle, v. %., muakikidi, nmadutsi. 
Angry, adj., adelie, kiadebe. 
Annihilate, v. t., kidesake. 
Another, n., iha, aduih^,. 

Ant, n., maposakiditi. 

Antelope, n., ubi. 

Antiquate, v. t., bieke, kibieke. 
Antler, n., azibami. 

Anus, n., uzi. 


Note. _There are some Hidatsa words in this section which are not contained in the 

Dictionary proper. In such words, the accent ih indicated ; in the others, as a rule, it 
is not. 
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Apart. 

Apart, adj ., ihadu, ihakoa, maki- 
hita. 

Apex, to., icpu, adulcpu. 

Appear, v. i., ate, kiate. 
Approach, v. t., ki&tseke. 

Apron, n., isutipsaki, maisuti- 
psaki. 

Aqueous, adj., miditsi. 

Are, v ., matu. 

Arickaree Indians, n ., adaka- 
daho. 

Arise, u. i., iduhi, kiduha, kiduhe. 
Arisen, part., kiduhi. 

Arm, n., ada, adaaduictia. 
Around, adv ., iababa. 

Arouse, -o. t, itsihe. 

Arrange, t ., kiksa. 

Arrow, n., ita, maita. 
Arrow-case, w., mait&isi. 
Arrow-head, m., itaki’, maitabi’. 
Arrow-quills, n ., itaisu, maita- 
isu. 

Artemisia, w., Uiokataki-akusipi- 
sa. Sage. 

Artichoke, n., kaksa. 

Ash, «., mispa. 

Ashamed, adj., itodi, itodike. 
Ashes, n., midatsapi. 

Asleep, adj ., bidami. 
Assinneboine Indians, n., hidu- 
sidi. 

At, prep., ka, koa. 

Attempt, v. t., maihe waihe. 
Auger, n., mida-ikibdpike. 

Aunt, n., isarni, ika, masawis. 
Auricle, n., akubi, apa. 

Aurora Borealis, n., apaliiada- 
ba, amasitakoa-amabati. 
Autumn, n ., mata. Next —, ma- 
taduk. 

Autumnal, adj., matadu. 

Awake, adj., itsi, bldamitats. 
Awl, »., matsito, matsitoictia. 
Axe, n., maiptsa, miiptsa. 


Bear. 


B. 

Baby, n., makadista, makidaksi. 
Back, n., isita. — adv., ipita, 
ipitadu. — and forth, duma- 
bita. 

Backbone, n., isitahidu. 
Backward, adv., ipitakoa, ipitaba, 
isitakoa, isitaba. 

Bacon, n., masiitadabpitsisui, sui. 
Bad, adj., isia. 

Bad-lands, n., amasia, amasipe, 
etc. 

Badger, n., amaka. 

Bag, n., isi. 

Baker, n., mad&bapi-akuhldi. 
Bald, adj., ada desa. 

Ball, n., mautapi. 

Band, icke, daki. 

Bank, «., amadeta, midideta. 
Banner, n., madakapibi. 

Barge, n., midamati. 

Bark, midaisi, midisi [bidisi]. 

— v. muadaki. — v. t., dab- 

api. 

Barrel, «., midiope-kakibi. 
Barter, v. t., maibu [baihu, wa- 
ihu]. 

Base, n., uti, aduuti. — adj., isia. 
Basin, n., matsamidi. 

Basket, n., midabasi [bidabasi]. 
Bat, n., isuatisia. 

Bathe, v., midipi, midipike [bi- 
dipij, dipi dipike. 

Battle, n., makimakia. 

Bay, adj., tsidisipi. 

Beads, n., akutohi, maabiduba. 
Beak, n., tsakaka apa. 

Bean, n., amazi. 

Bear, n., dabpitsi. — skin, dab- 
pitsiodabpi. Bear’s claw, dab 
pitsiicpa. — cub, dabpitsidaka. 

— track, dabpitsiti. 
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Bear. 

Bear, v. t., ki; edede. 

Beard, n., iki. 

Beat, v. t.-, diki. 

Beautiful, adj., tsaki [sakits],ite- 
tsaki. 

Beaver, n., midapS [bidapk, mira- 

P»]- 

Bed, n., aduliapi, itadukapi, maa- 
dukapi. Bedding, uaki. 

Beef, n., mit6-iduksiti. 

Beetle, n., pedakupa’te. 

Befool, v. t ., kimadulitake, ma- 
duktake. 

Before, prep., adv., itekoa, itsika. 
Beg,i\ £., kadi. 

Beggar, n., akukadiksa. 

Behind, adv ., ipitadu, ipitakoa. 
Behold, v. t., ika, ikada’, ikaka. 
Belch, v. i., kipsuki, psuki. 
Believe, v. t., idie. 

Bell, ti., maitamua. 

Below, prep., adv., mikiata, mik- 
takoa, utikoa. 

Belt, n., maipasaki, maikipasaki. 
Bend, v. t, dutskupi, kipatskupi, 
kipatskupike, patskupi, saku- 
pike. 

Bent, part., kipatskupike. 
Benumb, v. L, otsliamike. 
Berdache, ti., rniati. 

Beside, adv., utikoa. 

Bespatter, v. t., opape. 
Bewitch, v. t., dusku. 

Beyond, prep., itaokadu, itaoka- 
koa, oka, okadu, okakoa. 

Bid, v. t., iske. 

Big, adj., ictia. 

Bigger, adj., ictia itaokakoa. 

Big horn, »„ azictia. 

Billow, n., mididakisi. 

Bind, v. t., duti. 

Bird, n ., tsakaka. 

Bisect, v. t., dopahe, dopakeke. 
Bison, n., mite, kedapi. 

Bit, n., kausta alipi, uetsa iduti. 


Bone. 

Bite, h., adudatsa. — v. t., dat- 
sa, datapi [latapi]. 

Bitter, adj., adui [elui]. 

Black, adj., sipi, sipisa. — paint, 
amasipisa. 

Black-bird, ti., tsakaka sipisa. 
Black-dye-stuff, n., isipisake. 
Blacken, v. t., sipike, sipisake. 
Blackening, part., sipisadui, ki- 
sipi sad ui. 

Blackfeet Indians, n., itsisiki- 
sa. 

Blacking, n., midahupa-ikitsatike. 
Blackish, adj., sipisadsi. 
Bladder, n., usikadaki. 

Blanket, n., itasi, masi, uaki. 
Bleach, v.t., iliotakike, kiatakike. 
Bleaching, part., atahadui, iko- 
takadui. 

Bleed, v. i., idihu. 

Blind, adj., isfca desa. 

Blood, ti., idi. 

Bloody, adj., iditsaki. 

Blossom, n ., odakapaki. — v. L, 
dakapaki, kidakapaki. 
Blotched, adj., puki. 

Blow, v. t., kadse, katsi. 

Blue, adj., toki. — dye-stuff, n. t 
itohike, ikitokike. 

Bluish, adj., tokadsi, tokisa. 
Bluff, n., amadeta, amadetaku- 
maku, ainadetakuliaki. 

Blunt, adj., sasuki. 

Boar, ti., masiitadakpitsi-k6dapi. 
Board, n., midatsuka. 

Boat, n., mati. Sail boat, kut- 
siraati. 

Bodkin, ti., matsitoka. 

Body, n., iko (lio, diko, mako). 
Boil, n., aduitddi, adupua. 

Boil, v. i, midue [bidue]. — v. t., 
tuiduehe, midueke, kimidueke. 
Bold, adj., kiadetsi. 

Bolt, ti., ikipataki, malkipataki. 
Bone, n., bidu. 
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Bonnet. 

Bonnet, n., apoka, mia-apoka. 

Book, n., mamadaki. 

Boot, »., midaknpa [bidaliupa]. 

Border, n., deta, adadeta. 

Bosom, n., imaki. 

Bottle, n., midiaduiisi [bidielui—J. 

Bottom, n ., mikta, uti; tsuka, 
tsuitaokadu, tsfiitadotadu, etc. 

Bow, n., itadulia, mid alia. 

Bowels, n., sipa. 

Bowl, n., matsamidikaza. 

Box, n., iope. maiope, midaiope, 
midiope [bidiopej. 

Box-elder, n., miteatadike. 

Boy, n., makadistamatse. 

Braid, n., adaiduti. — v. t, dak- 
tsuti. 

Brain, n., tsuata. 

Branch, n ., adusasa. 

Brass, n., uetsasidi. 

Brave, »., maadukiadetsi. 

Brave, adj ., kiadetsi. 

Bread, »., madahapi, madaliapi- 
bopi, madabapitsoki. 

Break, v. #., adabobi, daliolii, da- 
kabobi, bobi, duliolii, paliolii [na- 
kaliolii, ruBolii], kiadaliolii, kida- 
kaliolii, kiduliolii, kidulioliike, 
dakata [nakata], dupi. 

Breast, n., imaki, a’tsi. 

Breech-cloth, n., idiipsaki. 

Brethren, n., itametsa. 

Bridle, «., iduti. 

Bright, adj ., itsitsi, kaditska, 
ataise. 

Brighten, v., itsitsike, kaditskake, 
kiitsitsike, kikaditskake. 

Bring, v. t., akhu, kiakbu, aki- 
kabe. 

Bristle, n., bi. 

Brittle, adj., tapa, tapai. 

Broad, adj., soki, sasuki. 

Brook, n., azikaza. 

Broom, n., masiailia. 

Broth, n., hupa. 


Candlestick. 

Brother, n., iaka (miaka, diaka), 
itada (rnatadu, ditadu), itametsa 
(matametsa, ditametsa), itsuka 
(matsuka, ditsuka). — in-law, 
ida’ti, isikisi. 

Bruise, n., odaksaki. — v. t., dak- 
saki, kidaksaki. 

Buck, n., tsitataki kedapi. 

Bucket, midaba. 

Buckskin, «., tsitataki-od4bpi, a- 
tisia. 

Buffalo, n. See Bison. 

Buffalo-berry, n., mabisi. — 
tree, makisia. 

Buffalo-robe, n., dalipi, itasi, 
masi, mite-odalipi [bite-oralipi]. 

Bulky, adj., titsi. 

Bull, n., kedapi. 

Bullet, n ., adupoadai. 

Bundle, n., makidaksi. — v. t. ki- 
daksi. 

Burn, v. t, adalia, adakiti, ada- 
papi. 

Burst, v. i., kidata. 

Butcher, n., akukitabe, — v., 
bakatsi, kihakatsi. 

Butter, n., 4’tsimidi-ts4da. 

Button, «., ikatipe, imakikatipe, 
maikatipe. — v. t., katipe. 

Buy, v. t., maibu. 


C. 

Cache, n., amaisi, kobatiisi. 
Cactus, patskidia, patskidiaoka. 
Cake, n ., mad4bapi-tsikoa. 

Calf, n., daktsidi fnaktsidij, mite- 
idaka, mitekaza. 

Calico, n., akupuzi, masiibipuzi. 
Cambric, n., masiibibapi. 

Camp, n., ati, adati. 

Candle, n., midaiamabati. 
Candlestick, «., midaiamabati' 
ioki, midaimabatiioptsati. 
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Candy. 

Candy, a., watsikoa-hatski, matsi- 
koa-puzi. 

Cannon, a., midulia-adukopi-ictia. 
Canoe, a., midaduetsa [bidaluetsa]. 
Cap, a., apoka. 

Captive, a., da’ki. 

Capture, y. t., akikake,kiakikahe, 
dutse, kidutse. 

Caress, v. t ., kidalipa. 

Carry, y. a ., ki. 

Cart, a., lialiatua-midilkaki. 

Cat, a., puzike, itapa. 
Caterpillar, a., midakuduti. 
Catkin, a., masuakaza. 

Cave, a., ama-adukopi. 

Cease, y., kaka’ta, kikaka’take. 
Cedar, a., midahopa. 

Cemetery, a., dokteodusa. 
Central, dumatakoa. 
Centre, a., dumata ka’ti. 
Ceremony, a., dalipike, paduididi. 
Certain, adj ., ka’ti, ka’timats. 
Chair, a., midaiakaki. 

Change, y. $., ihake, kiihake, ka- 
tika. 

Channel, a., odainu [onawu]. 
Chap, y., adapapike kiadapapike. 
Charm, a., hopa, makopa. 

Cheap, adj., ltuasi-kausta. 

Check, v. t., kiliaka’take. 
Checker, y. t., makiapeke. 
Checkered, adj., makiape. 
Cheek, a., dodopa. 

Cherry, a., matsa. — tree, mat- 
sua. 

Chew, y. t., dasa, duti fruti]. 
Cheyenne Indians, itasupuzi. 
Chicken, a., tsitska, masiitatsa- 
kaka-idaka. 

Chief, a., raatseetsi. 

Child, a., daka, idaka, makadista. 
Chill, v. t., kapake, kikapake. 
Chimney, a., atisi, aduue. 

Chin, a., ika. 

Chippeway Indians, a., lialiatua. 


Companion. 

Chirp, v. i., odaki. 

Choke, v. t., dota dufcskiti, dutapi. 
Chop, y. t., daktsaki [naktsaki], 
dakamitsi, kidaktsaki. 

Circle, a., adukakilii. 

Circular, adj., kakilii. 

Clam, a., matoke. 

Clan, a., daki. 

Clarify, y. t, dehike, kideHike. 
Claw, a., tsakaka itsi. 

Clay, a., atna, uki. 

Clean, y. &, dusuki, dutskisi, hat* 
sa, ilia kidesake. 

Clear, adj., delii, oliati. 

Cliff, a., am a dahapesi. 

Clip, v. t., datskiti. 

Clock, a., midiikikiski ictia. 
Close, v. t., makipataki. 

Close, adj., atse. 

Cloth, a., masiiliitatsi. 

Clothe, y. t., okata, itulii okata. 
Clothes, a., ilioisi. 

Clothes pin, a., maidutskapi, 
maituliii-dutskapi. 

Cloud, a., apalii, apalii-adusipisa. 
Cloyed, adj., liapati, liapatiksa. 
Club, a., mldakaza-titsi. 

Coal, a., amaadalia. 

Coat, a., itulii, mats^-itulii. 

Cob, a., kupa, kohati-kupa. 
Cochineal, a., ihisike. 

Cock, a., mastiitatsakaka. 

Coffee, a., amazisipisa, maadaha; 

midisipia [miuisipisa], matsikoa. 
Cohere, y. i ., makikaditskapa. 
Cold, adj., akkapa, kapa, tsidia. 
Comb, a., ikidulioki, maadaikidu- 
lioki, maikidulioki. — y. t., du- 
lioki, kidulioki. 

Combat, a., makimakia. 

Come, y. i., ku, ate. 

Command, y. t., iske, ske. 
Companion, a., idakoe (madakoe, 
didakoe), iko’pa (mako’pa, di- 
ko’pa). 
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Complete. 

Complete, v. t, kikomihe, kiko- 
mike. 

Completed, part., komi, kowits. 
Comrade, n. See Companion. 
Confine, n., adudeta, defca. — 
v. t., duti. 

Conical, adj ., tsohi, tsuahe. 
Consume, v. t., kiadaliake, kiada- 
kiti, pe. 

Consumed, part., kiadalia. 
Contain, v. t., itski, matu. 
Contest, v., makia, makieke. 
Continue, v. %., daka, kidakatsa. 
Contract, v. t., kikadistake, ki- 
kaustake. 

Converse, v. t., ikupa-ide, ma- 
kiide. 

Convex, adj., poaduadsi. 

Cook, n., akumadike, maakuma- 
dike. — v. t., madike, otike, 
otike. 

Cooked, part., oti. 

Cool, v. t, katsike, tsidiake, etc. 
Copper, «., netsaliisisi. 

Copse, n., mida-sikla, mida-sipa. 
Copy, v. t., kutski. 

Coral-berry, n ., masakaaksu. 

— bush, masuka&ksua. 

Cord, »., asu, matakpi. 

Corn, n., kopati,kokati, madaskike, 
matua. — cob, kupa. — husk, 
kopatisi. —stalk, kokatia. — 
meal, kokatipi. 

‘Corpse, n., dokte [nokte]. 
Corpulent, adj., idipi. 

Cost, n., imasi. 

Costly, adj., imasi-aku. 
Cottonwood, n., maku, maku- 
, kazi. 

Cough, v. i., kua, kuaksa. 

Count, i?. t., kidumi. 

Country, n., ama, itama. 

Court, v. t., akape, mia akape. 
Cover, iitipe, isi, maisi. 

Cow, n., mite, raasiitamite. 


Damage. 

Cowardly', adj., kiadetsitats. 

Coyote, »., motsa [lootsa]. 

Crack, v. L, duta. 

Crackers, n., madakapitsoki. 

Cradle, «., maidakudsi, maikida- 
kudsi, makadistaidakudsi. 

Crane, n., apitsa. 

Craze, v. t., kimadakapake, mada- 
kapake. 

Crazy t , adj., madakapa. 

Crease, n., adukakupi, maaduka- 
kupi. 

Creek, n ., azikaza. 

Creep, v. i., miti. 

Cree Indians, n ., sake. 

Crescent, n., midikidake. 

Crimson, adj., kisadsi. — dye¬ 
stuff, n., ikisadsike. 

Crooked, adj., sakupi. 

Crooken, v. t., kisakupike, saku- 
pike, saknpike. 

Crop, n., ilii. 

Cross, «f(/.,atska. — v. t., akakpi, 
tadi. 

Crow, pedetska. 

Crovt), v. t., kakuake, kikakuake. 

Crow Indians, n., kikatsa. 

Cry', v. i., imia. To cause to —, 
imiake, kiimiake. 

Cub, n., idaka. 

Cup, n., midiikike. 

Cupboard. matakiadnkidusa. 

Cure, v. t,, desake, kidesake, kit* 
sakike, tsakike. 

Curly', adj., sikia. 

Currant, n., mitektsatsa. 

Cut, v. t., daktsaki, datskiti, idak- 
pi, pamitsi, patsaki, kidaktsaki, 
kidatskiti, etc. 


D. 

Dakota Indians, »., itahatski. 
Dayiage, v. t., isiake, kiisiake. 
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Damp. 

Damp, adj., adatskui. 

Dance, n., makidisi, paduididi. 
— v. i., kidisi. 

Dark, adj., ba’pesa, sipisadsi. 

Darken, v. t., ba’peseke, kiha 7 pe- 
seke, aduoktsihe, sipisadsibe. 

Darkening, part., ha’pesadui, ki- 
ha’pesadui. 

Darkness, n., adnoktsi. 

Daub, v. t., ipkiti, opape. 

Daughter, n., ika (ka, maka, di- 
ka). 

Dawn, n., ata, atade, kiduha- 
kute. 

Day, n., tnape. By day, mape* 
du. 

Dead, adj., te, tets. 

Deaf, adj., akulii desa. 

Debase, v. t., kiisiake. 

Deceitful, adj., mitapaksa. 

Deceive, v. t., niitapa [witapa], 
initapadsi. 

Decrease, v. t., kadistake, kau- 
stake, kikadistake, kikaustake. 

Decreasing, part., kadistadui, 
kaustadui, kikadistadui, kikau- 
stadui. 

Deep, adj., damu [nawutsj. 

Deepen, v. t., damuke, kidamuke. 

Deer, n., tsitasipisa, tsitataki. 

Degenerating, part., isiadui, kii- 
siadui. 

Deity, n., itakatetas, itsikamahi- 
dis. 

Delirious, adj., madaliapa. 

Denude, v. t ., adaliape. 

Deposit, v. t., duse, kidusa. 

Deride, v. t., uati. 

Descend, v. i., miktata de. 

Desert, n., amaisia. 

Destroy’, v. t., kidesake, kitahe. 

Deter, v. t., kibaka’take. 

Devour, v. t., kiduti [kirutij. 

Die, v. i., te, ta, tehe. 

Different, adj., iha. 


Down. 

Dirt, n., aina, ilia. 

Dirty, adj., amatsaki, iliatsaki, 
tsadatsaki, kiamatsaki, kiiliatsa¬ 
ki. 

Dirty, v. t., amatsakike, iliatsaki- 
ke, tsadatsakike, kiamatsakike, 

etc. 

Discover, v. t., odapi, kiodapi. 

Disease, n., ilioade, mailioade. 

Dish, n ., mataki. 

Dishonest, adj., as4diksa. 

Dislike, v. t., iku’pade, iku’padsi, 
kidesitats, kiiku 7 pade. 

Dislocate, v. t., kipsuti, psuti. 

Displease, v. t., da’taisiake [ 11 a 7 - 
taisiake]. 

Disregard, v. t , ikatats. 

Dissipated, v. t., maduli&paksa. 

Distant, adj., tisa. 

Distend, v. t., dakapusi, kidaka- 
pusi. 

Distress, v. t., kida’taisiake. 

Divide, v. t. — in two, dopake 
[nopake]. — in three, damike 
[nawikej. — in four, topake, 
liitopabeke, kitopake. — , v. i., 
sasa. 

Diverge, v. i., liami [liawij. 

Divorce, v. t., habeta, babetake. 

Dizzy, adj., tsahidumidi. 

Do, v., ba, be. 

Doe, n., tsitataki mika. 

Dog, n ., masuka, pedakuduti. 

Dog Band, n., masuka icke. 

Dogwood, n., matsuotaka, 

Doll, n., makadistake. 

Dollar, n., uetsa-duetsa [luetsa]. 

Dominoes, n., hiduimakia. 

Done, part., komi [kowi, kowits]. 

Door, n., mide [bide]. 

Double, v. t., patskupi. 

Dough, n., mad&liapi-tsa". 

Dove, n., mddaitakupeic // ki. 

Down, adv., miktadu [wiktaru], 
miktakoa [wiktakoa], utikoa. 
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Downward. 

Downward, adv ., uriktata [wikta- 
ta], utilia. 

Doze, v. i., kamide, kidamide. 

Drag, v. t., duliade. 

Drain, v. t ., dakupi, kidaliupi. 

Dream, v. i., roasiade. 

Dredge, i?., duto’ti. 

Dregs, »., pedi. 

Dress, n., ilioisi. — v. t., okata. 

Dried, part., kiudsike. 

Drink, n., oze. — v. t., hi, midiki. 

Drop, v. i ., pati, kipati. — v. t ., 
patike, patike, kipatike. 

Drowned, part., tsipak tets. See 
tsipi. 

Drowsy, adj., kamicti, kidamicti. 

Drum, n., midalia. — stick, mi- 
dakadiki. 

Drunk, adj., madakapa. 

Dry, adj., udsi. — v. i., udsike, 
kiudsike. — mGr,part., udsadui. 

Duck, n., rnikaka. 

Dull, adj., sasuki, soki. — v. t., 
kisokike. 

Dung, n., aduedi, pedi. 

During, adv., du, sedu. — the 
autumn, uiatadu. — the com¬ 
ing autumn, mataduk. — the 
day, mapedu. — the night, 
rnakudu, oktsiadu. — the sea¬ 
son, kadudu. — the summer, 
adedu. — the winter, uiada- 
du. 

Dusk, »., oktsiade. 

Dust, n., midatsapi. 

Dwell, v. i., amaki, amakadaki. 

Dye, v. t. — black, sipisake. — 
blackish, sipisadsike, kisipisad- 
sike. —blue, tokike, kitokike. 
— bluish, kitokadsike, kitokisi- 
ke. —RED,kisike,kikisike. — 
yellow, tsidike, kitsidike. 

Dye-stuff, n. See names of differ¬ 
ent colors. 

Dying, part., tade, tadets. 


Encircle. 


E. 

Eagle, n., ipkoki, tuaisu, tsatsi. 
Ear, n., akulii, apa. — of corn, 
kopati. 

Early", adv., itsikakoa, kidukaku- 
tedu. 

Earth, n., ama. 

Earthward, adv., amakoa, ama- 
ta. 

East, n., usati. — ern, adv., usa- 
tikoa. — ward, usatilia, usa- 
tita. 

Eat, v. t, duti, kiduti, pe. 

Eater, n., akuduti. 

Ebb, v. i., kidamoki, kidukeini. 
Edge, n., aduaptsa, adudeta, deta. 
Egg, n., tsakakadaka. 

Eight, adj., dopapi [nopapi]. 
Eighth, adj., idopapi. 

Eighthly, adv., idopapidu. 
Eighteen, adj., alipidopa. 
Eighty, adj., dopapitika. 

Elastic, adj., dnpupi. — gum, n., 
idupupi. 

Elbow, n., ispalii, (mispalii, dis- 
palii). 

Eleven, adj., akpiduetsa [alipi- 
luetsa]. 

Elk, n., madoka [maroka]. 

Elm, n., midai. 

Elsewhere, adv., ikadu, ikakoa. 
Emaciated, adj., kadakiksa. 
Embers, n., midakapoksa. 
Embrace, v. t., kidakpa. 
Embroidery, »., adupudsike, roa- 
siiptse. 

Emerge, v. L, ate, ateke. 

Emetic, maikad£. 

Empty", v. t., kidaliupi, kipaliue. 
Encamp, v. i., atike. 

Enchant, v. t., dusku. 

Encircle, v. t., dutskiti, iakaka. 
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End. 

End, n., ataka, icpu. At end, a- 
takakoa. 

Enemy, n., maiha. 

Enemy-woman Band, n., maiha- 
miaicke. 

Enlarge, v. t., ictiake, kiictiake. 

Enough, adv ., abu, komi. 

Enrage, v. t kiadeheke. 

Enter, v. t., midedi [bidedi], pi. 

Entire, adj., liakabeta. 

Envy, v. t., ua, uaksa, kin&. 

Equal, adj., rnaksia, maksiaka, 
seka. — nearly, maksiade, 
maksiakadsi. See Alike. 

Equalize, v. t., kitnakseseke,mak- 
seseke, maksiakake, etc. 

Erase, v. t. , adasuki, dusuki, kia- 
dasuke. 

Ermine, n., utsitsa. 

Evening, n., oktsiade, o’pa. £Text 
—, o’paduk. 

Examine, v. t., kikiski. 

Excavate, v. t., ho’pike, kiho’pike. 

Exhaust, v. t ., kidaliupi, kiko- 
inike. 

Exhibit, v. t., » ateke, atebeke. 

Expose, v. t. i kiatehe, kiateheke. 

Extend, v. t., kidakahe. 

Exterminate, v. t.,kidesake, etsa 
kidesake. 

External, adj., atasikoa. 

Extinguish, v. t., katsi. 

Extract, v. t, dasku, duska, 
pasku. 

Eye, n., ista. — lash, istapi. — 
lid, istadalipi. —WASH,istaoze. 
—, white of, istaduihotaki. 


F. 

Face, n., ifce. 

Facing, adv., ta. See iteakata 
and iteamata. 

Fair, adj ., delii, oliati. 


Fine. 

Fall, n. See Autumn. — v. i., 
liu6, pati, kipati. 

Fan, n ., maikidakudi. — v. t, 
dakudi, kidakudi. 

Far, adv., tisa, oka tisa. 

Farm, n., adukati. — v. t., ama- 
oze. 

Farmer, n., akuamaoze. 

Fast, adj., hita, tsoki. 

Fasten, v. t., duti, kitsokike. 

Fat, n., sui, tsada. — adj., idipi. 

Father, n., ate, tatis. 

Fatigue, v. t,daheka’tike,kidahe- 
ka’tike. 

Fatigued, adj., dabeka’ti. 

Fatten, v. t., idipike, kiidipike. 

Fattening, part., idipadui, kiidi- 
padui. 

Fawn, n., tsitataki idaka. 

Fear, v. t., kie. 

Feast, n., raaihadi. 

Feather, n., hi, tsakakahi. See 
Quills. 

Feed, v. t., kidutike, madutiku. 

Female, n., adumika, mia, mika, 
mikats. 

Femur, n., idikihidu. 

Few, adj., kausta. 

Fibrous tissue, n., matsua, mat- 
suapakisi. 

Field, n., adukati. 

Fierce, adj., atska, atskaksa. 

Fifteen, adj., alipikiliu. 

Fifteenth, adj., iahpikiliu. 

Fifth, adj., ikiliu. 

Fifthly, adv., ikiliudu. 

Fifty, adj., kihuapitika. 

Fight, n. See Battle. — v. t., 
kiamakia [kiwakia]. 

Figured, adj., puzi. 

Fill, v. t., kimaazike, maazihe,. 
oze. 

Find, v. L, odapi, okipapi. 

Fine, adj., tamuhi [tawuhi], tanm- 
hidi. 
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Finger. 

Finger, n., sakiadutsamihe, isaki- 
adutsamihe. — nail, sakiicpu, 
isakiicpu. — ring, sakioptsati. 
Little —, sakikazi. Middle 
—, sakidumatadu. Bing, — 
sakikazi utidu. 

Finish, v. t., komihe [kowihe], ki- 
koinihe. 

Fire, «., midaka. —place, aduue. 

First, adj., itsika. 

Firstly, cidv ., itsikadu. 

Fish, a., raua. — v. See Angle. 
— hook, maidutskupi, muaiduts- 
kupi. — line, muaidutsi. 

Fit, v. A, itski. 

Five, num. adj., kilia. 

Fix, v. A, kikse. — er., n., akuki- 
kse. 

Flag, n., madakapilii. 

Flap, n., odakapiki, etadsiodaka* 
pilii. 

Flat, n ., amatsuka. — adj., tsuka. 

Flay, v. t., daliipi. 

Flee, v. i., kada [kara]. 

Fleet, adj., liita, kitats. 

Fleetly, adv., kita, kitaka. 

Flesh, n., iduksiti. 

Float, v. t ., dakapiliike, kidaka- 
pikike. — v. L, dakapiki, kida- 
kapiki. 

Floor, n., midatsuka. 

Flour, »., kokatitapa. 

Flower, n. and v. i. See Blos¬ 
som. 

Fly, 7i., maapoksa, maapuzi. 

Fly, v. i., kada, kide, kideakde. 

Foam, »., puki. To cause to —, 
pukike, kipukike. 

Fog, n., pue. 

Foggy, adj., pue, pueksa. 

Fold, v. t., kipamudsi, pamudsi, 
patskupi, kidutskupi. 

Fond, adj., oki. 

Fontanel, n., ikidutata, maikidu- 

tdta. 


Future. 

Food, n., maduti. 

Fool, «., madukta. 

Foot, n., itsi. — print, itsiti. 
Forehead, n., iki. 

Forenoon, n ., midimapedupakide. 
Forest, «., niida. 

Forget, v. t., kidakise. 

Fork, n ., adusasa, aziicpusasa, 
maipatsati, mika’idutsi, maipa- 
kade. 

Forked, adj., sasa. 

Formerly, adv., itsikadu. 

Fort, n., akumakikua ati. 

Forty, adj., topapitika. 
Forward, adj., adv., iteka, itekoa. 
Four, num. adj., topa. 

Fourth, num. adj., itopa. 
Fourteen, num. adj., akpitopa. 
Fox, 7i., ikoka. — band, n., ikoka- 
icke. — cub, ikokadaka. — 
trap, ikokaitipe. 

Fragile, adj., pidakpa, tapai. 
Fragrant, adj., iditsitsaki. — 
grass, matsuatsa. 

Freckled, adj., puki. 
Frenchman, «., masi, uiasi-kadi. 
FresU, adj., tsa. 

Friend, n., See Comrade. 

Frill, v. t., pidieke, kipidieke^ 
Frilled, adj., pidie. 

Fringed, adj., dakami. 

Frog, n., saaka, saka. 

Fruit, n., makata, matsu. 

Fry, v. t., miditi. 

Frying-pan, n., maimiditi, iduksi- 
tiomiditi. 

Full, adj., maazi, kimaazi. 

Fur, 7i., aduhi, hi, i. 

Furrow, «., adukakupi. — v. t., 
kakupihe, kikakupike. 
Furrowed, adj., kakupi. 
Further, adv., itaokadu, okadu, 
okakoa. 

Future. See duk, itakuahiduk, 
tieduk. 
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Gait. 


Gait, n., odidi. 

Gander, n., mlda-k^dapi. 

Garlic, n., mika’uti. 

Garment, n , itubi. 

Garnish, v. t ., iptsi. 

Gar pike, a., muapakatski. 

Garrulous, adj., ideksa. 

Gather, t, bake. 

Garter, n., idikediksa, maidike- 
diksa. 

Gaze, v. i ., ika ka’ti. 

Get, fc., dutsi. 

Ghost, n., dokidabi [nokidabi], 
idabi. 

Giant, «., akuhatski. 

Girdle, m., maipasaki. — ki- 
pasaki, pasaki. 

Girl, n., makadistamia, miakaza. 

Give, v. t., ku, muk. — back, ki- 
k«: 

Glad, adj., da’tatsaki. — v. t., ki- 
da’tatsakike. 

Glass, n., maikika. 

Gleam, v. i., itsitsi. — to cause 
to, v. t., itsitsike, kiitsitsike. 

Glisten, v. i., kaditska. 

Globular, adj., iioaduadsi, poa- 
dui. 

Gloomy, adj., apabitatsi. 

Glove, n., huki. 

Glue, n ., maikaditskapa. — v., 
kikaditskapake. 

Glutton, n., akudutiksa. 

Go, v., dakoa, de, koe, kada. — 
out, atadi, kiatadi. 

Goitre, n., dotictia [lotictia]. 

Gold, n., uetsa, uetsaka’ti. 

Gone, part., dets. 

Good, adj., tsaki, tsakicti, tsakits 
[sakits]. 

Goodish, adj., tsakadsi. 

15 


Halt. 

Goose, n., mida. — band, mida- 
icke. 

Gosling, mldaidaka. 

Grandchild, n ., itamapisa (mata- 
mapisa, ditamapisa). 

Grandfather, n., adutaka. 

Grandmother, n ., iku. 

Grape, n., masipisa. — vine, ma- 
sipisaa. 

Grasp, n., adabebi. 

Grass, n., mika’ [bika’], matsuatsa. 

Gratis, adv., isatsa. 

Grave, n., dokteodusa amakoa. 

Gravel, n., mi’kaza. 

Gray, adj., bota. — ish, boti- 
sa. — blanket, n., tsesa-ma- 
si. — horse, aku-botaise. 

Grease, n., tsada. — v. } kitsa* 
datsakike. 

Greasy, adj., tsadatsaki. 

Green, adj., mika’tohisa. 

Grind, v. t., pa, pi, kipa. 

Groove, n., adubakupi. 

Ground, n. , am a. 

Grouse, n ., tsitska jsitska]. 

Grow, v. L, apadi. — v. t., apa> 
dike, kiapadike, okipadi. 

Grown, part., apadike. 

Gully, n., amadaktsaki. 

Gum, n., masika, oduskaskapka. 

Gun, n., miduba [biduba]. — pow¬ 
der, midatsapi fbidatsapi]. 

Gypsum, n., madoba. 


H. 

Hack, v. t., dakaptsi. 

Hail, n., ma’kabpitami. 

Hair, n., ada, hi, i. — oil, afcui- 
tsati. 

Half, n., adj., itatsu, itatsuhe, tsu, 
tsuta. 

Halt, v. i., baka’ti. — imper., ba- 
ka’ta. — v. t., kibaka’tike. 
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Halve. 

Halve, v. i., kidopake, tsut&ke. 
Hammer, n., makidiki. 

Hand, isaki, saki. 
Handkerchief, n., pketaisi. 
Handle, n ., kupa. 

Hang, «. £., ikoki, kiikoki. 

Happy, ad/., da’ta tsakL 
Hard, adj., tsatsuki, tsoki. 
Harden, v. t, tsatsukihe, tsatsu- 
kike, ts.okike, kitsokike. 
Hardening, part., tsokadui, kitso- 
kadui. 

Hare, n ., itaki, itaksipisa. 

Has, v., matu. 

Hasten, v. i., sidisi. — v. t ., sidisi' 
ke, kisidisike. 

Hat, »., apoka. 

Hatchet, n., maiptsadaka. 

Hate, v. t., iku’pa. 

Haw, n., mamua [mabua]. — tree, 
manmaa. 

Hay, n., mika’udsi. 

He, pron ., i, se. 

Head, n ., atu. — ache, atuade. 

— dress, apoka. 

Heal, v. i., kitsakike. 

Hear, v. t ., kikua. 

Heart, n., da’ta [na’ta]. 

Heat, n., maade, tsamak. — v. t., 
tsameke [tsawehe], kitsameke, 
etc. 

Heavens, n., apalii. 

Heavy, adj., daktsia [uaktsiats]. 
Heighten, v. t., majiuke, kima- 
kuke. 

HEJR,j?r<m., i, ita. Hers, itamae. 
Heron, n., apitsatoki. 

Hiccough, v. i., katsakeki. 

Hide, v. t ., alioa, ialioe. — n., oda- 
lipi. 

High, adj., maku. 

Hill, n., arnadia, amadeta, ama- 
maku. 

Him, pron., i. — self, icki. 

His, pron., ita, ita-mae. 


Inclose. 

Hit, v. t, diki; aate, kiaate. 

Hoe, n., amne. — of bone, kidua- 
mae. — of iron, iietsa-amae. 
Hog, »., masiitadalipitsi. 

Hold, t\ t., adalielii, aksi, kiaksie, 
optsati, oki. 

Hole, n., adnkopi, maadukopi. 
Hollow, adj., kopi, ko’pits. 
Hominy, n., makipa. 

Horn, «., azi, aziliami. 

Horse, n., itsuasuka, itasuka. 
Hot, adj., tsame [tsawets], tsame- 
ksa. 

House, «., ati. 

How, adv., tose. — long ago, 
tuakisedu. —long hence, tua- 
kaduk. — many, tnami. — 
much, tuaka. 

Howl, v. i., muadaki. 

Hum, v. i., koike. 

Hundred, adj., pitikictia. 
Hungry, adj., adiiti. 

Hunt, v. t., kidi, kikidi. 

Hurry, v. i., sidisi. 

Hurt, v., dataki. 

Husband, kida, kidas. 

Husk, n., hopatiisi, maisi. 


I. 

I, pron., ma, mi [wa, ba, wi, bi]. 
Ice, n., madulii. 

Icicle, n., inaduki-iepu. 
Ignorant, adj., v. i., adaliise. 
Illuminate, v. t., kiamaliatike. 
Imitate, v. t , kutski, ikutski. 
Imitator, n., maikutskisa. 
Importune, v. t., kadiksa, kikadi. 
Impoverish, r. t ., kiadiasadsike. 
Improve, v. t., kitsakike, tsakike. 
In, prep., amakoka, ka. 

Incise, v. t., idakpi. 

Incision, aduidalipi. 

Inclose, v. t., kiamakokake. 
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Increase. 

Increase, v. t., kiahuke, kiictiake. 

Indent, v. t., datapi [latapi]. 

Indian, n ., ainakadolipaka [ama- 
kanolipaka]. 

Inferior, adj., isia itaokadu. 

Infirm, adj.. itsiitats. 

Inflate, v. t, dakapasike [naka- 
pusike], kidakapnsike. — ED, 
dakapuse. 

Ingenious, adj., kiadetsi. 

Inhale, v. t., hi. 

Ink, n., amasipisa. 

Insect, n., mapoksa. 

Inside, n., amaho. — adj., ama- 
hoka. 

Intersect, v. t, damatitski. 

Intoxicate, v. t., maduliapake. 

Invite, v. t., kikuha. 

Iron, n., uetsa, aetsasipisa. 

It, pron., i, se. 

Itchy, adj., liaka, liidia. — to 
make, v. t., liakake, kiliakake, 
kiMidiake. 

Itself, pron., icki. 


J. 

Jar, v. t., opsasa. 

Jealous, adj., idikoamatu, miaM- 
teksa [wialiteksa]. 

Jewel, n., apoksa. 

Jingle, v. tsimua. — v. t., kit- 
simuake. 

Jog, v. t., dapsuti [napsati]. 

Joint, n., adusuka. 

Journey, n., didi. 

Juice, n., adumidi. 


K. 

Keep, v. t., e. I will —, 1116 - 
wits. 

Kettle, n., midaMa. 


Lately. 

Key, n., mideiduska, midiopeidu- 
ska. 

Kick, v. t., adaliape, adape, kiada- 
liape. 

Kidney, n., akoka. 

Kill, v. t., ta, take, kitahe. 

Kind, n., aku. What —? aku- 
to? 

Kindle, v. t., kadalia. 

Kindred, n., itadolipaka. 

Kiss, n., ikidatsope, maikidatso- 
pe. — v. t., ikidatsope, kidatso- 
pe. 

Kitchen., n ., aknmadiheati. 

Kitten, n., puzikedaka. 

Knead, v. t., dutsuki, kidutsuki. 

Knee, n., liualia, ikualia. 

Knife, n., maetsi [baetsi]. 

Knife-case, n., maefcsiisi. 

Knock, v. t., daktsuti. 

Know, v. t., eke. See 198. 

Knuckle, n., sakadusuki. 


L. 

Lacerate, v. t., adakape, dukapi, 
kiadakape. 

Ladle, n., azi, azidelie. 

Lake, n., midiietla. 

Lame, adj., odidi isia. 

Land, n., ama. 

Land slide, n., amad 6 ta-tsipfti, 
ama-tsiplti. 

Language, n., aduide, ide. 

Lap, n., isuti. 

Larder, n., madiiti-adukidus^. 

Large, adj., ictia, 

Lariat, n., iduti, matalipi. 

Lark, n., iinaksidi [iwaksidi]. 

Last, adj., ipita, ipitadu. — fall, 
n., matasedu. — night, oktsi- 
sedu. — summer, adesedu. — 
winter, madasedu. 

Lately, adv., tata, tatakoa. 
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Lather. 

Lather, n. See Foam. 

Laugh, v. i., ka 7 , ka’ksa. 

Lay, v. t., dusa, edede, liapihe. 

Lazy, adj., da’taliepi [na’taliepi]. 

Leap, n., midaapa, mid&pa [bida- 
pa]. 

Leak, v. i., datskati [latskati]. 

Lean, adj., liadalii. — v. i., ikalie, 
ipataki. 

Left, adj., idakisa. — side, n., 
aduidakisa. 

Left-handed person, n., maadu 
idakisa. 

Leg, ?t.,idiki. Fore leg, ada. 

Legend, n., mazi. 

Leggings, n., itadsi. 

Lengthen, v. t., batskike, kibats- 
kike, kimakuke. — ING, part, 
hatskadui, kihatskadui. 

Less, adv., itadotadu. 

Level, adj., tsuka. 

Liar, a., akumltapaksa. 

Liberate, v. t ., kahe. 

Lick, v. t., datsipi [latsipi]. 

Lid, n., iitipe. 

Lie ,v.i., See Deceive. —down, 
liapi. 

Lift, r. t, dahi. 

Light, n., amaliati. — adj., dakuli- 
ti, pidalipa. 

Lighten, v. t., dakulitike [uakuh- 
tike], kidakulitike. 

Lightning, n., kadicka [karicka]. 

Lignite, n., amaadalia. 

Like, v. t., ite, kideta, kidesadsi. 

Like, adj., adv., kuisa, kuisadsi, 
kupi, maksese, sese. To make 
—, v. t, kimakseseke, l^uisake, 
etc. 

Lip, n., aputi, ideta. 

Liquefy, v. t., midike, kimidike. 

Liquid, adj., miditsi [biditsi]. 

Liquor amnii, n., dakaadumidi. 

Little, adj., kadista [karista], 
kadistadi, kausta, kaustaalipi. 


Marry. 

Liver, n ., apisa. 

Lo, int., ika, ikaka. 

Lock, «., mataliisi. — v. t., kitso- 
kike. 

Lodge, n., amate’, ati, atitsuabe. 

Lonesome, adj., bemi [bewij, lie- 
miksa. 

Long, adj., hatski. — AGO,itsika- 
koa, mate, matekoa. — time, 
tia, tie. 

Look, v. t., ika. — behind, ikipa- 
midi. — through, aktsesa, ki- 
aktsisa. 

Looking-glass, n., maikika. 

Loosen, v. t., datsipi [latsipi], du* 
sipi. 

Lose, v. t, liapihe, liapiheksa. 

Lost, part, liapi, liapits. 

Love, v. t, kidesi, kideta, obi, 
ite. 

Low, adj., padopi, padopidi. 

Lukewarm, adj., sakapi. 

Lungs, n., dalio [ualio]. 

Lynx, n., itupa, itupapuzi. 


H. 

Magic, n. See Mystery. 

Magpie, n., icpe. 

Maiden, n., adakidadesa. 

Maize, n., kohati. 

Make, v. t., he, bidi, kiksa. 
Maker, n., akuhidi. * 

Male, adj., adumats£, adukedapi. 
Mallet, maupaki, mi’inaupa- 
ki. 

Mammary gland, n., a’tsi, antsi. 
Man, n., matse, itaka, sikaka. * 
Mandan Indians, adalipakoa. 
Mankind, dobpaka [uobpaka]. 
Many, adj., ahu. 

3JU.ee, n., mika, mikats. 

Marry, v. t., uahe, uaheke, kida- 
be. 
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Marsh. 

Marsh, n., maha. 

Massacre, n., ditsi [nitsi]. 

Match, n., midakaidakapi. 

Mattress, n., uakitatsi. 

Me, pron., mi [bi, wi]. 

Meal, n. See Feast. Corn- 
meal, holiatipi. 

Measure, n., maikikiski, raaikut- 
ski. — v. t., kikiski, kutski. 

Meat, n., iduka [iraka], iduksiti, 
mahakakiski. 

Medicine, n ., hopadi. 

Meet, v. t ., itsauzie, uzia. 

Melancholy, adj., liemiksa [hewi- 
ksaj. 

Melt, v. t., kimidike, midike. 

Mend, v. t., kiksa, kitsakike. 

Mender, n., akukifese. 

Metal, n., uetsa. 

Meteor, n., icka-p&ti. 

Middle, n., diunata. — adj., adv., 
dumatadu. Toward the —, d u- 
matakoa, dumatalia, dumatata. 

Milk, n., a’tsimidi [a 7 tsibidi]. — 
v. t., dutskipi. 

Mimic, n ., maikutskiksa. 

Mince, v. t., dakamitsi, kidaka- 
mitsi, kipamitsi, pamitsi. 

Mine, n., odutsi. — pron., mata- 
mae. 

Mink, n., daktsua [naktsua]. 

Minneconjou Indians, n., midi- 
kaoze. 

Mint, n., kisua. 

Minute, adj., tamnlii [tawulii], ta- 
muliidi. 

Miss, v. t., akitsa, kiakitsa. 

Mitten, n., liuti. 

Moccasin, kupa, itapa. 

Model, n., ikutski, maikutski. 

Moist, adj., adatskui, adatskuide. 

Molasses, n., matsikoa-akutidue. 

Money, n., uetsa. 

Moon, n., midi [bidi], makumidi, 
oktsimidi. — FULL,midikakilii. 


Neck. 

— gibbous, midikakiliide. — 
half, midiitatsu. See Cres¬ 
cent. 

Moose, n., Spatapa ( soft-nose .) 
Mop, 7i.,. midatsuka idusuki. 
Morning, n., ata, kiduhakute. 
Morrow, n., ataduk. 

Mortar, n., maepe, mepi. 
Mosquito, n., apaka. 

Mother, n., kidu, ku, lius, ikas. 
Mountain, n., amaliami. 

Mourn, v. i ., imiaksa, kiimia. 
Mouse, n ., itaku. 

Mouth, n., i. — of river, aziuti. 
Mow, v. t., itskiti. 

Much, adj., aku. So —, kidika. 
Mucus, n., pKeta. 

Mud, n., tipia. 

Muddy, a., tipiatsaki. 

Mule, n., apictia. 

Multiply, v. t., akuke, kiakuke. 
Muslin, n., masiikikapi. 

My, pron., ma, mata. 

Myself, pron., mieki. 
Mysterious, adj., kopa. 

Mystery, n., kopadi, makopa. 


IV. 

Nail, n., netsa-maictade, isakicpu, 
sakiicpu, itsiicpu. — v . t., dak- 
tade. 

Name, n., dazi [uazi], odasa’ti. 

Narrow, adj., tsua, tsuadsi. — v. 
t., kitsuake, tsuake. 

Nauseate, v. t., kikad6ke. 

Nauseated, adj., kade, kadeti. 

Navel, n., itadelipa. 

Near, adv., atsa, dota, utikoa. 

Nearer, adv., dotadu [lotaru], ita- 
dotadu, itadotakoa. 

Nearly, adv. (suffix), de. 

Neck, n., ampa. — lace, maapi, 
maaliidulia. 
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Needle. 

Needle, n., matsito, adupatskada- 
mi. 

Negro, n., masisipisa. 

Nest, n., ikisi, tsakakaikisi. 

New, adj., bida. A — thing, n., 
aduhida, maaduhida. 

Next, adj. — summer, n., ade- 
duk. — winter, madaduk. 

Nibble, v. t., datskapi [latskapij. 

Nick, n., adudakaptsi. — v. i., 
dakaptsi. 

Night, n., maku, oktsi. 

Nightly, adv ., makudu, oktsiadu. 

Nine, num. adj., duetsapi. 

Ninth, num. adj., iduetsapi. 

Nineteen, num. adj., alipiduetsa- 
pi [alipiluetsapi]. 

Ninety, num. adj., duetsapiapiti* 
ka. 

Nipple, n., a’tsiicpu. 

No, adv., desa [nesats]. 

Noon, n., midimapedupahi. 

North, n., adj., adv., amasita, ama- 
sitakoa. 

Northern-light, n., apabiadaba. 

Nose, n., apa. — bridge of, apa- 
adusuka. — root of, apaheda- 
pi. — wing of, apadaka. 

Nostril, n., apaaduhopi. 

Not, adv., ta, tats. 

Notch, n., v. See Nick. 

Nothing, n., desa, maodesa. 

Numb, adj., otsbami. 

Numeral, n., makidumi. 

Numerals. See page —. 

Nurse, v. i. and t., a’tsibi, a’tsi- 
bike. 


O. 

O, int., u. 

Oak, n., midakamicka [bidaka-^ 
wicka]. 


Own. 

Oar, n., iboki. 

Obese, adj., idipiksa. 

Obliquely, adv., dumiba. 
Obtain, v. t., dutse [rutse], dutsi. 
Ochre, n., ainatsidi. 

Odor, n., aduiditsi, maaduiditsi, 
raaiditsi. 

Odorate, v. t, iditsike, kiiditsike. 
Odorous, adj., iditsi, iditsi matu. 
Officer, n., akumakikua-matse- 
£tsi. 

Oil, 7i., tsada. — v. t., kiitsatike. 
Old, adj., be, bie. — man, n., ita- 
kabe. 

On, prep., adv., aka. 

Once, adv., idu£tsadu. 

One, 7i., adj., duetsa [luetsa]. 
Onion, n., inika’uti [bika’uti]. 
Only, adv., ta, tats. 

Open, v. t., dusipi, duske, kidusi* 
pi. 

Oppose, v. t, makia, kimakia. 
Opposite, adv., kupbeda. 
Orange-colored, adj., tsidadsi. 
Order, v. t., iske. 

Ordure, n., aduedi, pedi. 

Orion, n., iekadami. 

Ornament, v. t ., kipudsi, kipud- 
sike, kipuzike, mamadaki, pudsi, 
pudsike. 

Other, adj., iha, ibats. 

Otter, n., midapoka [bidapoka]. 
Our, pron., mata. Ours, rnata- 
mae. 

Ourselves, pron., midoki [wiro- 
ki]. 

Out, adv., atazikoa. To go —, 
v., atadi. 

Outside, atazi. 

Outward, adv., ataziba. 

Over, prep., adv., akoka, bakoka. 
Overturn, v. t., kipa’te, pa’te. 
Owl, n., bote, itdkupe. 

Own, adj., mae, itarnae. 
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Padlock. 


P. 

Padlock, ft., matakiisa. 

Pad saddle, n ., matatsidakoke. 

Pain, v. i ., ade. — v. t., adeke, 
kiadeke. 

Paint, n., ui. — v. t., madaki. 

Painting, ft., mamadaki. 

Palate, ft., akata. 

Pale, adj ., iliotaki, oliati. 

Palisade, n., midaksi. 

Pan, midaksi. See Frying- 
pan. 

Pantaloons, n., itadsi, masiitad- 
si. 

Parch, v. t ., adaliake, kiadaliake, 
kiadapapike. 

Parched, pari., adaka. 

Pare, v. t., datskipi [latskipi]. 

Parfl&che, ft., dalipitsoki. 

Parfl:eche-case, ft., makiisi. 

Part, n., adalipi, kaustaalipi, maa- 
dalipi, tsu, tsuta, tsutaka. 

Pass, v. t ., itsauzie, makiniakada- 
ha, makimakadahatidie, oda. 

Paste, ft., maikaditskapa. — v. t., 
kikaditskapake. 

Path, ft., adi [ari]. 

Paunch, n ., kilia. 

Pawnee Indians, ft., tsesadokpa- 
ka. 

Pea, ft., amazi. 

Pebble, n., mi’kaza. 

Peg, n ., maictade. 

Pelican, w., apasaki. 

Pelt, ft., dalipi, odalipi. 

Pen, ft., uetsa-mafakakasi. 

Pencil, ft., maiakakasi, maimada- 
ki. 

Pendant, %., maitsimua. 

People, ft., dolipaka. 

Perforate, v. t., hopike, kiho- 
pike. 


Poke. 

Perforated, adj., ko’pi, kopits. 

Perfume, ft., adaiditsitsaki, maa- 
duiditsitsaki. 

Perspire, v. i., tsameate (tsawea- 
tels.) 

Persuade, v. t, kadatsike (kara- 
tsike), kikadatsike. 

Pestle, ft., maepaka, mepaka. 

Petrify, v. t., kinu’ke. 

Phlox, ft., pedetskaitaaipisa. 

Physician, n., masi-kopa, matse- 
kopa. 

Pick, v. t., kidakapi. 

Picture, ft., mamadaki [mawa- 
daki.J 

Piece, n ., adalipi. 

Pillow, ft., dakkisi, odaksisi. 

Pillow-case, ft., dakkisisi [nakki- 
sisi]. 

Pin, ft., matsito-utipoadui. 

Pincers, w., maidutskapi. 

Pinch, v. £, datskapi, dutskapi. 

Pine, n., maatsi, matsi. 

Pink, adj., kisi-dmaku-kota. 

Pipe, ft., ikipi. — stem, ikipiku- 
pa. 

Pitchfork, ft., mika’idutsi. 

Place, ft., kuadu, sedu (fl ft 47, 
50). — v. t., kiamakokake, ki- 
dusa, pataki. 

Plain, ft., teduti [terutisj. 

Plant, v. t, amaoze. — ft., a, 
maa. 

Plate, ft., mataki. 

Play, v. i., makia, midakaticke. 

Playing-cards, ft., maimakieke, 
masiitaimakieke. 

Pleiades, «., ickakakua. 

Pluck, v. t., dukiti, kidukiti. 

Plum, ft., makata. — tree, ma- 
kataa. 

Plume, ft., matskoki, oki. 

Point, ft., icpu. 

Poison-vine, ft., maikaka. 

Poke, v. t., dutati. 
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Polish. 

Polish, v. kitsatike, tsatike. — 
n.j maikitsatike. 
POMME-BLANCHE, n., ahi’. 

Poor, adj., adiasadsi, liadalii. 
Popgun, miduliake. 

Poplar, midahadsi-pakp&ksi. 
Popliteal space, n., idikalia. 
Porcupine, »., apadi. — quills, 
apadihi. 

Post, atutikoaiptsa, aduiptsi, 
iptsa, iptsi. 

Pot, n., inidaMa [bidaliaj. 

Potato, »., kaksa, maiitakaksa. 
Pouch, »., isi, opeisi. 

Pour, r. t, paliue, katike. 
Powder, midatsapi. — horn, 
midatsapiisi. 

Prairie, n., amaadatsa, teduti. 
Prairie-hen, tsitska [sitska]. 
Pregnant, adj., edi-ietia. 
Presently, adv., itekoahi, itekoa- 
hiduk. 

Press, v. t., datati, dutapi, duts- 
kapi. 

Pretty, adj., ite, tsaki. 

Price, n., imasi. 

Prickly, adj., lialia. 

Prickly pear, n., patskidia. 
Protrude, v. #., kiptsuti, ptsuti. 
Psoralea, n., ahi’, ahi’niika. 
Pull, v. t, dukidi. 

Puma, »., itupaictia. 

Pumpkin, »., kakui-ictfa. 

Punch, v. t., patskapi. 

Puncture, v. t., kipakade, pakade. 
Pupil, ista-adusipisa. 

Pup, n ., masaakaza. 

Purulent, adj,, itadi. 

Push, v. t., adakide, pakide, kia- 
dakide. 


Q. 

Quadrangle, »., adupalii-topa. 


, Reed. 

Quarter, n., adukitopake. — v. 
t, kitopaheke, topaheke, to- 
pake. 

Quench, v. t., katsi. 

Quick, adj., liatataki, sidisi. 
Quicken, v. t., sidisike. 

Quiet, v., tsakihamak. 

Quill, n., apadi, apadihi, isu, ka- 
mickisa, matslioki, oki. 

Quiver, n., maitaisi. 


R. 

Rabbit, n., itaki, itaksipisa. 

Race, v. t., tidieke, makiatidieke. 
Rain, v., liade, liadets. 
Rainbow, midiapoka. 

Raise, v. t., duki, kiduhi. 

Raisin, n., masipisa. 

Rake, «., maikiduliadi. — v. t., 
kiduliade. 

Rancid, adj., puade. 

Rapid, adj., liatataki. 

Rapidly, adv., liatataka, liatata- 
kaha. 

Rat, n., itahuietia. 

Rattle, v. i., liarnua [kabua]. — 
v. t., liauiuake, kiliamuake. 
Rattlesnake, »., adatsidiamata. 
Raven, n., adisa, pedetska. 
Ravine, amadaktsaki, auiaadu- 
liakupi, datipi. 

Raw, adj., tsa. — hide, n. See 
Parfl£che. 

Raze, v. t., dutsiti [rutsiti], kida- 
tsiti. 

Razor, n., maidakakiti. 
Receptacle, h., ioki, iope isi, ma- 
ioki, maiope, maisi. 

Red, adj., hisi. 

Reddish, adj., hisadsi, hisisi. 
Redden, r. t., hisike, kihisike. 
Reddening, part., kihisisadui. 
Reed, n., papa. 
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Reflection. 
Reflection, idaRiRi. 

Refuse, v. t ., itsa. 

Relation, itadoRpaka. 

Release, y. t., dusa, duse, kahe. 

Remember, y. kadami, kikada- 
mi. 

Remind, y. t., kadamike, kik&da- 
mike. 

Reptile, n., mapoksa. 

Resemble, V. t., kike. See Alike. 

Resolute, adj da’tatsoki (na’ta- 
tsoki). 

Return, y. t, kiku. 

Rib, a., duta. 

Ribbon, ft., mapidaRpa. 

Riddle, y. t., kiko’pike. 

Ride, y. t, kidie, kidumahitatidie. 

Ridicule, v. t uati, uatiksa. 

Right, a., idapa. — adv ., idapaRa, 
idapakoa. 

Rind, ft., aduaka, aduisi. 

Ring, n. See Finger-ring. — 
v. i., tamua. 

Ripe, adj ., oti. — y. £., kiotike, 
otike, otike. 

Rise, v. i., ate, iduki. 

River, azi. Mouth and 
Source. 

Road, »., adi. 

Roast, y. t., katsite. 

Robe, »., daRpi, itasi, masi, miteo- 
daRpi. 

Rock, ft., mi’. 

Rock, v. t., dakudsi, Rakake,kida- 
kudsi. 

Roil, y. &, midisake. 

Roll, y. tf., dumudsi, pamudsi; ka- 
ki; ukaki. 

Roof, atidutidn. 

Root, »., uti. 

Rope, ft., asu, mataRpi. 

Rose, n., mitskapa. — bush, mi- 
tskapaa. — flower, mitska- 
paodakapaki. 

Rotten, adj., pua, paats. 


Scorch. 

Rouge, n., iteui. 

Round, adj., kakiRi. — nearly, 
kakiRide. — to make, y., ka- 
kiRike, kikakiRike. 

Rouse, y. t., itsike. 

Row, y. i., Roki (maRoki, daRoki). 

Row, n. In a — , daktsike, ki- 
daktsike. 

Rub, y. t., kipakisi, kipaRtue. 

Ruffle, n., adupidie. — adj., pi- 
die. — y. t., pidieke, kipidieke. 

Rumen, n., kiRaadupi'daRpa. 

Run, y. i., tidie, makiatidie. 


S. 

Sacred, adj., hopa, kop&ts. 

Sad, adj., Remiksa. 

Saddle, ft., daRoke. 

Sage, ft., ikokataki, uRimaduti. 
Sage-hen, n., tsitskaictia. 
Saleratus, n., madaRapiikida 
kapusi. 

Salt, n., amaRota. 

Sand, n ., puRaki. — bar, puRaki- 
ate. 

Sapling, ft., aduokipadi. 

Satiate, y. t., ^ Rapatike, kikapa- 
Satisfy, y. t, J tike. 

Satiated, kapati, Rapatiksa. 
Saturate, y. t., kiadatskuike. 
Saw, n ., midiiapati. 

Say, y. t., ide, keduts, keidekime. 
Scabbard, n., midiisisi. 

Scald, y. t., otike. 

Scalded, part., oti, otits. 

Scar, n., adneta [eruetaj. 

Scared, adj., kopasi. 

Scarlet, adj., kisi, kisi-k&’ti. 
Scent, aduiditsi, aduiditsitsaki, 
akuiditsitsaki. — y. t., iditsike, 
iditsitsakike, kiiditsitsakike. 
Scissors, n., maitskiti. 

Scorch, r. t., adapapi, adapapike. 
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Scrape. 

Scrape, v. t., hatsa, kidakakiti. 
Scratch, v. t., kae, ke, kike j ada- 
kapi. 

Seam, n., adukikaki. 

Season, n., kadu. In a — , adv., 
kadudu. 

Seat, v. t., amakike, kiamakike. 
Second, adj., idopa. 

Secondly, adv., idopadu. 

See, v. t., ika (fl 201), aktsisa-. 
Seed, n ., adutsua. 

Seek, v. t., kidi, kikidi. 

Seize, v. t., adaHelii. 
Service-berry, n., matsutapa. 
Set, v. i., imalipi. 

Seven, adj., sapua. — th, isapua. 
Seventeen, adj., alipisapua. 
Seventy, adj., sapuapitika. 
Sever, v. t., adatsaki, dutsaki. 
Sew, v. t., kikaki. 

Shabby, adj., kuti. 

Shad-bush, »., matsutapaa. 
Shade, n., dalii, daliilii. — v., 
aduoktsihe. 

Shadow, n., aduoktsi. 

Shake, v. t., Makake; adato’ti, 
dakato’ti, ? kiadato’ti, kipato’ti, 
etc. 

Shallow, adj., liepi, Hepiksa. 
Shame, v. t., itadike, kiitodike. 
Sharp, adj., sptse. 

Shave, v. t., dakakiti, kidakakiti. 
Shawl, n., masidaliami. 

She, pron., i, se. 

Shear, v. t., datskiti. 

Shell, v. t, dasie, daliade. 

Sheep, n. See Bighorn. 
Shield,?*., midaki. 

Shine, v. i., amaliati, kaditska. 
Shirt, n., mats6-itulii. 

Shiver, v. i., dad a. 

Shoal, n., aduliepi, maaduliepi. 
Shoe, n., bupa, itapa. 

Shoot, v., di, tadatodi, ualipi. 
Shore, n., midideta. 


Slow. 

Short, adj., padui, padopi, pado- 
pidi. 

Shorten, v. t., paduike, kipaduike. 
Shortening, part., paduadui, ki- 
padopadni. 

Shot, n., adupoadui-kadista. 
Shoulder, n., idaspa. 

Shoulder, v. i., idaspakipe. 
Shove, v. t., kipkidi, kiptsuti, 
pakidi. 

Shovel, n., amaidaliise. 

Show, v. t, atehe, ateheke. 

Shut, v. t., kipataki, inakipataki. 
Sick, adj., ilioade. 

Side, n., adupatska, tsu, tsuta. 
Sigh, v. L, idiaki, kiidialii. 

Silver, n., uetsailiotaki. 

Sinew, n., matsua, matsuapakisi. 
Sing, v. i., pahi, kipahi. 

Sink, v. i., tsipi. — v. t., tsipike, 
kitsipike. 

Sirius, n., iekadebi. 

Sister, n., ida, iku, itakisa, itaku, 
itamia. — in law, uaka. 

Sit, v. i amaki, kiamaki. 

Six, num. adj., akama. 

Sixth, iakarna. 

Sixteen, adj., alipiakama. 

Sixty, adj., akamaapitika. 

Skate, n., maidaktsadake. — v. 

%., daktsadake. 

Skewer, n., maipatsa’ti. 

Skiff, n., midamati. 

Skin, n. See Pelt and Robe. 
Skull, atuhidu. 

Skunk, n., lioka. 

Sky, n., apalii. 

Sled, n., maidutsada, midamaidu- 
tsada. 

Sleep, v. t., harni, hamiksa, hi- 
dami. 

Sleepy, adj., liamicti, hidamicti, 
liolioi. 

Slide, v. i., dutsada, kidutsada. 
Slow, adj., saa. 
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Slowly. 

Slowly, adv., hopa, sua, suaka. 

Smack, v ., datsope. 

Small. See Little. — pox, ma- 
liaka. 

Smart, v. i., kasisi, kikasisi. 

Smash, v. t., dakata [nakata], ua- 
lipi. 

Smell, maaduiditsi, maiditsi. 
— v. t ., mupi. — v. i., iditsi. 

Smoke, n., v. i., pie, pieksa. — v. 
t, opeki. 

Smooth, adj., tsutsute. — v. t., 
kipkite, kitsutsutike, pakiti. 

Smoothing iron, n., maikipkiti, 
maituliiikipkiti. 

Snag, n., midaicpati. 

Snail, »., maispaduiuidi. 

Snake, mapoksa. 

Snap* v. L, adatakpe. 

Sneeze, v. L, halipi, kikakpi. 

Snow, «., ma’pedetskistapedi. — 
v. i., ma’pi, ma’pits. 

Snow-bird, n., madadaka. 

Snuff, «., maikakpi. 

Soap, maitidusuki [maitiru- 
suki.] 

Socket, ioki, maioki. 

Soft, adj., tapa. 

Soften, v. t., tapake. 

Soil, v. t., kiawatsakike, kiikatsa* 
kike, kitsadatsakike, etc. 

Soiled, adj. See Dirty. 

Soldier, n., akumakikua, masi"- 
akuuiakikua. 

Son, n., idisi. 

Song, »., makipaki. 

Soon, adv., itekoakiduk. 

Sore. See Scar. — v. i., ade, 
kasisi. 

Soup, kupa. 

Sour, adj., adui. — v. t., aduike. 

Source, n., aziicpa. 

South, n., adv., umata, umataka, 
umatakoa, umatata. 

Sow, v. t., amaoze. 


Stomach. 

Span, n., itakidakake, sakiitakida- 
kake. 

Span, v. t., kidakake. 

Spill, v. t., adaku, ka, pakue. 

Spirit, n., daki, idaki, dokidaki. 

Spit, v., aksue, kiaksue, sue. 

Spoiling, part., isiadui, kiisiadui. 

Sponge, n., midiidakupi, maimidi- 
pike. 

Spool, n., midaiapi. 

Spoon, n., azi, azideki, azisipisa, 
aziuetsa. 

Spotted, adj., puzi. 

Spread, v. t., dakake, kiduka. 

Spring, n., maka. 

Spring, v. i., dutsisi, kidutsisi. 

Sprinkle, v. t., duto’ti, kiduto’ti. 

Sprout, n., aduisamike. — v. i., 
apadi, isamike. 

Square, n., adupakitopa. 

Squaw, n,, mia, aiuakadokpaka- 
mia. 

Squeal, v. L, daki [nakij. 

Squeeze, v. t., datati, datapi, 
dutskapi, dutskati, kidatati, ki- 
datapi, kidutsati. 

Squint-eyed, adj., istaduta. 

Squirt, v. t., datskati. 

Stain, v. t. See Soil. 

Star, n., icka. 

Starve, v. t., kiadiitike, kikada- 
kike, kikadakiksake. 

Steal, v. t., asadi. 

Steam, v. i., pue. — boat, mati- 
sisa. 

Steep, adj., dakapesi. 

Stem, n., adukupa, kupa. 

Stench, n., aduiditsiisia. 

Sternum, n., imakidu. 

Stick, n., midakaza. — v. t., da- 
tsa’ti, kidatsa’ti, kipakade, paka* 
de, patsa’ti. See Adhere. 

Sting, v. t., kasisike, kikasisike. 

Stink, v. L, iditsiisia. 

Stomach, kika. 
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Stone. 

Stone, mi’, mrkaza. 

Stop, i\, baka’ta, liaka’tike, kilia- 
ka’tike, opsasa. 

Stopple, «., iapati, maiapati. 

Stove, n., uetsa-aduua. 

Store, v. t., kidusa. 

Store room, adukidusa, ma- 
adukidusa. 

Straight, adj ., tsamutsi [tsawu- 
tsi]. 

Straighten, v. t,, tsamutsike, tsa- 
mutsibe, kitsamutsike. — ing, 
part., tsamutsadui. 

Strangle, v. t., dutskiti. 

Strawberry, n ., amaalioka. 

Strengthen, v. t, itsiike, kiitsi- 
ike. 

Strike, t, diki. 

Stripe, £., babike, kilialiike, ki- 
puzike, puzike. 

Striped, adj., puzi. 

Strong, adj., itsii, itsiits. 

Strotjding, n., akubisi. 

Sturgeon, muapadelii. 

Subordinate, n., maiske. 

Suck, V. t., a’tsihi, datsuki. 

Suckle, v. t., a’tsibike. 

Sugar, »., matsikoa ( fr. tsikoa). 

Sultry, adj., adeksa. 

Summer, »., ade, maade. 

Sun, n., midi [bidi], mapemidi. 
— rise, midiate. — set, midii- 
malipi. 

Sunday, mapebopa. 

Sunfish, n., muatsuka. 

Support, v. t., aksie, kiaksie, oki. 

Surfeit, v. t., kibapatike, kibapa- 
tiksake. 

Surround, v. t., iababa, oki, op- 
tsati. 

Survey, v. t., ama kikiski. 

Swallow, «., amasodisa. 

Swallow, v. t.„ kipe, pe. 

Sweep, v. t., masiaba. 

Sweet, adj., tsikoa. 


Ten. 

Sweeten, v. /., ketsikoake, tsiko- 
ake. 

Swell, v. i., kipuake, puadui. 

Swell, to cause to, v. t ., kipu¬ 
ake, puake. 

Swelling, »., adupua. — part., 
kipuadui, puadui. 

Swim, v. i., midididi [bidiniri]. 

Swing, maikidakudsi. — r. t., 
dakudsi, kidakudsi. 

Swollen, ad?.,pua, puats, katsuka. 

Sword, midiisi. 

Syringe, n., maidatskati. 


T. 

Tail, »., icpe, tsita. 

Tainted, adj., puade. 

Take, v. t., dutse, kidutse, kuts. 
— back, kudsi. — down, du- 
bpi, kidubpi. 

Tale, n ., mazi. 

Talk, n., aduide, ide. v. i., ide. 

Tall, adj., batski, maku. 

Tally", v. i., dakaptsihe [uakaptsi- 
de]. 

Tangled, adj., sikia, sipe. 

Tapering, adj., isobi, tsbuahe. 

Tassel, n., okiicpu. 

Taste, v. t., kikiski. 

Tattoo, v. t., pi, kipi. 

Tattooing, n., pi, adupi. 

Tawny, adj , sidi. — to make, v. 
t., sidike, kisidike. 

Tea, n., midapa [bidapaj. 

Tear, v. t., adabese, dabese [la ], 
dubese, dukapi, kiadabese, kidu- 
bese, etc. 

Tears, »., istamida. 

Tediously", adv., hopa. 

Tell, v. t., kime. 

Temple, «., atikopd. 

Ten, mini. adj., pitika. Tenth, ipi- 
tika. 
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Tenthly. 

Tenthly, adv., ipirikadu. 
Tendon, n., akazi. 

Tent, n., atitsuake, masiilii ati. 
Tepid, adj., sakapi. — to make, 
sakapike. 

Terrified, part., kopasi, kikopasi. 
Terrify, v. t., kopasike, kikopasi- 
ke. 

That, pron ., kido, ku, kua, kutsa- 
ki, se, setsaki. 

Thee, pron., di [ni]. 

Theft, n, maasadi. 

Theirs, pron., itamae. See 122 . 
Themselves, pron., kidoki. 

Then, adv., sedu [sera]. 

There, adv., kiduka, kuadu, sedu, 
sekoa. — are, v t , matu. 

Thick, adj., tatsi, titsi, titsiksa. 
Thicken, v. t., tatsike, titsike, ki- 
tatsike, kititsike. 

Thickening, part,, tatsadui, titsa- 
dui, kitatsadui, kititsadui. 
Thickish, adj., tatsadsi. 

Thin, adj., liapi ; liadalii. 

Think, v. i. and t., idie. 

Third, mm. adj., idami [inawi]. 
Thirsty, adj., udsi. 

Thirty, num. adj., damiapitika. 
Thirteen, num. adj., alipidami. 
This, pron., kidi. — much, adv., 
kidika, kidikats. — place, ki- 
dikoa. 

Thou, pron., da, di. 

Thousand, num. adj., pitikictia- 
akakodi. 

Thread, n., maikikaki. 

Three, num. adj., darni [nawi]. 
Throat, n., doti [loti]. 

Through, prep., adv., dumatadu. 
Throw, v. t., ise, kipatike, patike. 
Thumb, n., sakifca. 

Thunder, n., taku, takuidaka. 
Thus, adv., kidise, kua. 

Tick, n., uakitatsi. 

Tickle, v. t., sasukike. 


Twenty. 

Tie, v. t., dutskiti. 

Tire, v. t., dakika’tike, kidakika’- 
tike. 

Tired, adj., dakeka’ti. 

To, prep., lia, ka. 

Tobacco, n., ope. — bag, opeisi. 
To-day, n., adv., kidi-mape. 

Toe, n., itsiadutsamike. 
Together, adv., apika, ikupa. 

To morrow, n., adv., ataduk [ata- 
ruk]. 

Tongue, n., dezi. 

To-night, n., kidi-oktsi, makuduk, 
oktsiaduk. 

Tooth, n., i, isa, ki. 

Top, n., iepu. 

Torn, part., dakesi, duli^se, paka- 
pe. 

Toss, V’t., liamike, kiliamike. 
Totem, n., daki. 

Tough, adj., kamicka. 

Toward, prep., lia, ta, dotaka. 
Towel, n., maikipakisi. See 44. 
Trade, v. i. See Buy. 

Trader, n., akumalku. 

Trail, n., adi. 

Tramp, v. L, dakatalii. 

Trample, v. t., adatapi, adateke. 
Transparent, adj., delii. 

Trap, n., itipe, maitipe, maikiku. 
Travelling-party, n., dadi. 
Tremble, v. i. See Shiver. 
Triangle, n., adupaliidami. 
Truly, adv., ka’ti. 

Try, v. t., maike [waike]. 

Tuber, n., kaksa. 

Tuck, v. t., opasa, opasaku. 
Tumor, n., adupua. 

Turbid, adj., midisa. 

Turn, v. t, dumidi, dumilia, ka- 
take. 

Turnip, n., aki ? . 

Turtle, n., matalii. 

Twelve, num. adj., alipidopa. 
Twenty, num. adj., dopapitika. 
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Twice. 

Twice, adv., dopa, dopat.sakoa. 
Twilight, m., ka’pesede. 
Twinkle, v. i., kaditska. 

Twin, n., dakadutska [nakalu-]. 
Twist, v. t., adamidi, dumidi, ki- 
dumidi, pamidi. 

Two, hum. adj ., dopa [nopats]. 


U. 

Udder, n., a’tsi. 

Ugly, adj., isia, iteisia. 

Uncle, n ., ate, itadu. 

Under, prep., miktakoa [wikta-J. 
Understand, v. t., eke. 

Unfold, v. t, dakatihe. 

Unite, v. t., kiikupake, kidu6- 
tsake. 

Untie, v. t., dasipi, dusipi, dutsipi, 
kidutsipi. 

Upland, amaadatsa. 

Upon, prep, adv., akoka. 

Upright, n., aduiptsi. 

Upset, v. t„ adaliue, liue. 

Ursa Major, ickasapua. 

Us, pron ., mido [iniro, wido]. 


V. 

Valley, amaliakupi. 

Value, n., imasi. 

Vapor, pue. 

Varnish, »., maikitsatike. 
Venison, »., tsitataki iduksiti. 
Venus, »., ickaictia. 

Vermilion, ui, iteui. 

Very, adv., ka’ti. 

Vest, »., mapatope. 

Village, n., ati,ati aku. 

Vine, n ., masipisaa. 

Violin, laasiitamakipaki. 
Virginia creeper, n., inakopa- 
iniaitamatsua. 

Visit, v. t., uzie, kiuzie, midedi. 


Whiskey. 
Vomit, v. i., kade. 
Voracious, adj., adiitiksa. 


W. 

Wagon, midaikaki. 

Waist, n., kedapi. 

Wait, v. i., kakaTa. 

Waken, r. t., itsihe. 

Walk, v. i., dide. See Gait. 

War, n., makimakia. 

Warm, adj., ade, tsame. 
War-party*, n., matsedidi. 
Warping, part., kisakupadui, sa- 
kupadni. 

Warrior, akuinakikua. 

Wash, v. t., dusuki, dutskisi, kidu- 
suke, kidatskisi. 

Washing, «., makidutskisi. 

Wasp, n., mapatskakiditi. 

Watch, n., midiikikiski [bidi-]. 
Water, «., midi. — r.t., midikike. 
Watery 1 ', adj., miditsi. 

Wave, /»., mididakisi [bididaliisi]. 

! WA.VE, v. i., pato’ti. 

We, pron., ma, ini, mido, midoki. 
i Wearily, adv., kopa. 

' Weasel, n., utsitsa. 

Wed, v. t., uahe. 

Wedge, a., mitsi. 

Weep, v. imia, istamidi pati. 

| Weigh, v. t., kikiski. 
i Weight, n., maikikiski. 

! Well, adv., tsakihe. 

West, adj., adv., patsati, patsa- 
tikoa. — ward, patsatilia. 
Wet, adj., adatskui. — v. t., ada- 
tskuike, kiadatskuike. 

What ,pron., ta pa, taka, takada, to. 
When, adv., tuakaduk, tuakasedu. 
Where, adv., to, todu [torn], toka. 
Which, pro;*., tapa, tape. 

Whip, ;*., iki. — f., diki. 
Whiskey", midiadui [bidialui]. 
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Whisper. 

Whisper, v. i ., tsitside. 

Whistle, n., ikozi. — v. kozi. 
White, adj., ataki, ihotaki, oliati. 
— man, »., masi. 

Whiten, v. t., iliotakike, kiataki- 
ke, etc. 

White wash, n., atiipkiti. 
Whither, adv., tapata, toka, tokta, 
tota. 

Who, pron., tape. 

Whole, adj ., Makaheta. 

Whose, prow., tapeta, tapeita, ta- 
p^itamae. 

Why, adv., tose. 

Wide, adj., soki. 

Wife, n., itadamia, ua. 

Wild, adj., idapudi. 

Willow, n., maliuMisa, midahadsi. 
Wind, n., hutsi. 

Window, n., maikika. 

Wing, n., icpa. 

Wink, v. i., istakulii. 

Winter, n., mada, tsidie. See 
Last and Next. 

With, prep., api, apika, ikupa. 
Wolf, n., motsa [botsa], tsesa. 
Wolf-berry, n., masukaaksu. 
Woman, n., mia, raiakaza. 

Wood, n., mida [bida]. 

Work, v., dahe, kiksa. 

Worm, n., liupaakuikatski, mapo- 
ksa. 

Wormwood, n., iHokataki-akusi- 
pisa. 
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Yourselves. 

Worse, adj., isia-itaokakoa. 
Wound, w., adau, aduaksaki, oda- 
ksake. — v. t., a, daksaki, duka- 
pi, idalipi, kidaksaki, kidukapi. 
Wrap, v. t., pudsike. 

Wrinkle,^, t, bipike, kiliipike. 
Wrinkled, adj., liipi, llipits. 
Wrist, n., ikuti. 

Write, v. %., akakasi. 

Writing, n., maakakasi. 


¥. 

Yardstick, n., raaikutski. 

Yawl, n., midamati. 

Yawn, v. «., ida. 

Ye, pron., dido [niro]. 

Year, n., mada. See Winter. 
Yeast, n., maahapiikidakapusi. 
Yellow, adj., tsi, tsidi. — iSH r 
tsidadsi. — dye, n., itsidike. 
— to make, v., kitsidike, tsidi- 
ke. — turning to, tsidadui. 
Yes, adrr., e, bao. 

Yesterday, n., hudisedu. 
Yonder, adv., oka. 

You, pron., da, di [na, ni]. 

Young, n., daka, idaka. — man, 
sikaka. — woman, miakaza. 
Your, pron., di, dita. 

Yours, pron., ditamae [nitawaets]. 
Yourself, pron., dicki. 
Yourselves, pron., didoki. 


the end. 



